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HE Fifty-Ninth Congress expires on the 
fourth of March, and will be chroni- 
cled in history as a congress notable for pass- 
ing some of the most remarkable measures 
that have ever been- engrossed upon the rec- 
ords of the nation. While the expiring ses- 
sion was replete with many dramatic and 
spectacular debates on the Brownsville epi- 
sode, perhaps nothing was more notable than 
Senator Tillman’s “minstrel show.” The 
battle of Brownsville has been fought bravely 
and well; it perhaps precipitated the party 
votes, and very adroit moves were made on 
the voting chess board, but despite the fer- 
vor of the orators at this session, there was 
little of the deep-seated and poisonous acri- 
mony that has appeared in the celebrated de- 
bates of earlier times. It was only the day 
after the stormy passage-at-words between 
Senators Tillman and Spooner, that the sena- 
tor from South Carolina was seen to leave 
his seat and go across the aisle to the seat of 
the senator from Wisconsin, pointing sig- 
nificantly to the Congressional Record of the 
day which he was reading, while he shook 
his bushy head, as much as to say, “Is it 
possible we said all this?” ‘Then a smile 


passed between the two, and there was evi- . 


dently peace once more on the aisle. 
es * 
N the Tuesday before his death, it was 
remarked from the press gallery how 


well Senator Russell C. Alger seemed, and 
it was noted how he followed with keen inter- 
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est every movement on the floor, and seemed 
almost to see every notation jotted down, 
and hear every whisper in the ear of the de- 
bater. His black eyes sparkled, as ‘he fol- 
lowed the proceedings, and at that time little 
was it thought, that this was the closing day 
of his long and arduous career. 


* * * 


N the Senate, the forensic debate on the 

Brownsville matter has occupied many 
hours of the opening session. The contest 
has been over the definition of words; and 
one might almost imagine that an apothe- 
cary’s scales and a dictionary would be called 
into request to weigh matters exactly. Each 
senator appears bent on insisting that the full 
value of words be’ given in each resolution 
introduced in the Brownsville affair. 

To the uninitiated, it sometimes seems that, 


though more important matters are speedily 


disposed of by the rapid American business 
methods which usually prevail, when it 
comes to legislative action, there is no body 
that can weigh and calculate down “to the 
fine p’int” of nice distinctions in words and 
phrases so well as the Senate. As one young 
lawyer remarked, while sitting in the gallery: 

“The arguments and debates have not 
only been interesting, but very instructive 
to a young lawyer.” 

It seems that nice distinction and differen- 
tiation of legal verbiage is not always con- 
fined to lawyers; but merchants, doctors, 
farmers, business men and manufacturers 
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who have seats in the Senate soon acquire a 
way of “splitting hairs” from the legal stand- 
point. 

ee. ae, 

In his debates, Senator Spooner seems to 
have the happy faculty of choosing the right 
words, and when he is seen poring over the 
various authorities scattered on his desk, the 
Senate may rest assured that he means to 
extract the meat from the proposition he has 
* in hand. 

Senator Beveridge made a notable speech 





CONGRESSMAN GEORGE C. STURGISS OF WEST VIRGINIA 


on the Child Labor Bill, using all his custom- 
ary force and eloquence, and carried convic- 
tion with every utterance. 

In the rear room, looking quietly over the 
scene before him, was Senator Crane, who, 
in the short time he has served in the Senate, 
has already made his mark as one of the 
strong men who know just how to bring 
things together and smooth over rough places 
when a vote is desired. 

Senator Knox in the rear row, may be often 
seen delving into authorities with the same 
assiduity he displayed when in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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MONG the new members elected in 

West Virginia is George C. Sturgiss, 
of Morgantown, who started in iife as a 
school teacher, and later studied law in the 
office of Senator Waitman T. Willey. Mr. 
Sturgiss was superintendent of schoois after 
the war; was elected for three terms as a 
‘member of the house of delegates in West 
Virginia, served eight years as prosecuting 
attorney and during the exciting election of 
1880, was the candidate on the Republican 
ticket for governor of the state. 

He was U. S. district attorney for West 
Virginia under President Harrison, serving 
with satisfaction to the court and the admin- 
istration. For four years he was president 
of the Board of Regents of West Virginia 
University. 

In recent years, Mr. Sturgiss has been 
actively interested in developing the great 
industrial resources of West Virginia, and 
also in the enactment of new legislation 
to promote the industrial and commercial 
interests of his state, being the first president 
of the State Board of Trade. He received 
the largest majority of any candidate for 
congressman in his district, and no one can 
fail to be impressed with the earnest way in 
which he is taking up the duties which have 
fallen to his lot. 


* * * 


DEVICE, similar to the acousticon, 

which we mentioned last month, has 
been making for itself a record in the annals 
~of the country, and may even find a place in 
the Congressional Record. 

Senator Pettus of Alabama, sometimes 
known as the ‘Confucius of the Senate,” 
went home the other day and left his hear- 
ing machine on his desk. He had been gone 
but a short time when the senate proceedings 
were interfered with by a strange buzzing 
sound. ‘ 

‘Seems to be a bee about,” said the sena- 
tor from Texas. 

‘Maybe Fairbank’s _ presidential 
mildly remarked Senator Spooner. 

“Or Foraker’s,” snapped Tillman, but 
Senator Aldrich thought it might be a hor- 
net’s nest; and then in came Senator Hale, 
busy as any bee, and insisted that the “buzz 
must be stopped instantly.” 

So the page told the chief page, and the 
chief page told the assistant sergeant-at-arms, 


bee,” 
? 
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and the assistant sergeant-at-arms told the 
sergeant-at-arms, and he told the engineer, 
who told the electrician, so that it finally 
came around to the attention of Elliott Woods, 
who soon had almost his whole staff working 
away to locate the mysterious disturbers of 


MRS. MONTAGUE, WIFE OF EX-GOVERNOR MONTAGUE OF 
VIRGINIA, AND A GREAT SOCIAL LEADER IN 
WASHINGTON AND VIRGINIA 


the peace of the upper chamber; the search 
was unavailing, and had to be resumed next 
morning. A bright little page suddenly called 
out: ‘I have it!” 

‘“‘Be careful that it doesn’t sting you,” 
cautioned the other searchers, and the cause 
of the disturbance was finally located in the 
desk of Senator Pettus—it was the senator’s 
new hearing machine. After taking it off, 
he had placed it near the electric battery, 
giving a circuit of buzzing which went on 
without cessation, like a veritable ‘‘busy bee.” 
The machine works on the same principle 
as an acousticon, the highly sensitive little 
receiver being pinned on the lapel of the coat 
and connected with wires that go under the 
arms and up to the back of the neck, and 
thence to the ear pieces. The contrivance 
is so neatly made as to be scarcely noticeable 
when worn along with the senator’s specta- 
cles, while it seems to afford him unlimited 
satisfaction, magnifying sound and making 
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hearing easy. It has been suggested that, 

hereafter, it will be advisable to leave the 

machine in charge of the Senate electrician. 
a 


N the reading room of the House of Rep- 

resentatives was held one of the most 
interesting committee investigations that has 
been on the boards for many a session. In 
this handsome room, with the long. tables 
pushed together, and amid clouds of tobacco 
smoke, the Senate and House Committee on 
Copyrights were busy getting at the bottom 
of the demands made for the changes in the 
copyright bill. 

The joint committees on copyright have 
worked long and faithfully on the perplexing 
problems before them. The rapidity with 
which mechanical inventions are utilizing the 
creations of composers, and giving them to 
the public in all the latest forms, serves to 
make the man and woman on the street and 
in the country towns familiar with those 
things which heretofore have been only for 
the musical and select few. While some of 


MRS. JOHN B. HENDERSON, WIFE OF EX-SENATOR 
HENDERSON 


this music may be mediocre, it is a fact that 
children today are more familiar with grand 
operas and much of the heavier music than 
many well-read adults were years ago. 

The extension of the copyright privileges 
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to fifty years, and after the life of the author 
carrying on the copyright to his family, seems 
to be only a fair arrangement, and the com- 
mittee are evidently disposed to do their work 
in a spirit of justice. The large room where 
the hearings were held was filled with spec- 
tators, and there was scarcely a dull hour dur- 
ing those long and exhaustive conferences. 
-Mr. Putnam was present at the hearings, 
and John Philip Sousa, the famous composer 
and band leader, and Victor Herbert, the com- 
poser of Babes in Toyland, sat side by side, 
watching over every point brought out in the 
effort to give to composers a copyright on 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK, WHO IS AT THE HEAD OF A GREAT 

WORK IN NEW YORK, AND OF WHOM WILLIAM HEM- 

STREET WRITES AN APPRECIATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
4 (See page 619) 


their songs and music, even after they have 
been transformed to suit graphophone rec- 
ords and other mechanical appliances. This 
was, of course, to include the everlasting and 
omnipresent hand-organ music, which is not 
slow to echo all popular airs, and, as one of 
the opponents of the bill remarked: 

“The street-organ has done more than any 
other instrument to popularize these very 


pieces.” 
*, * * 


Through the deep, four-foot window sills, 
the light struggled that morning upon the 
form of Mark Twain (Mr. Samuel L. Clem- 
ens), who had come to Washington on that 
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cold winter’s day attired in a suit of pure 
white serge, which, below his dark eyes and 
white hair and moustache,.made him a com- 
manding and conspicuous figure. Original 
sayings may always be expected from the 
author of ‘Innocents Abroad,” and his on- 
slaught on Washington was no disappoint- 
ment. He very frankly stated that “‘a man 
who had reached the mature age of seventy- 
one should be able to dress as he pleased.” 
He then commented upon the silliness with 
which men are attired, and paid a gallant 
tribute to the beauty and grace of womens’ 
dress. Still, despite his appreciation of the 
delicate shades of womens’ attire, he de- 
clared unequivocally against “ peek-a-boo” 
waists, stating that they were fit to wear only 
on one condition — that they were flannel- 
lined! He insisted farther that the best 
clothes were those provided by nature; the 
human flesh, with which we are endowed by 
the Creator; and wound up by announcing 
that he considered clothes “‘as a rule a nui- 
sance.” 

That visit to Washington was like a tri- 
umphal progress for the humorous sage. He 
called on the president, announcing to the 
doorkeeper that he was “‘after the same.” 
Then he put his foot on Speaker Cannon’s 
desk and said some pretty things about Con- 
gress; saying it was quite proper to do so, 
-as he was after something and frankly ‘‘de- 
clared himself.” 

a a 


N incident recently occurred which re- 
calls the days of clemency during the 
time of the Lincoln administration. It seems 
that some years ago a young engraver thought 
his profits were not large enough, so he made 
plates and printed counterfeits of the paper 
of the Treasury Department. He issued 
these spurious bills at the St. Louis race track 
and was arrested and sentenced to fifteen 
years in the penitentiary. He had already 
served nearly four years, when a young lady, 
a school teacher, came forward to present 
his case in a new light to the President. 
She revealed facts in reference to his former 
character and career which proved of deep 
interest, and kept steadfastly on with her 
undertaking, working through an attorney, 
until the sentence was commuted from fifteen 
to six years. 
Since then the fact has come to light that 
the young lady is the affianced of the man 
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serving sentence, though at first she insisted 
that she merely took a friendly interest in 
him. Perhaps her eloquence and the sys- 
tematic way in which the evidence was pre- 


sented might not have prevailed with the 


president without this touch of sentiment. 
Anyway, she can now set the date for her 
wedding two years hence, and doubtless one 
person who will be remembered at this happy 
event is the President of the United States. 


* * * 


N the House Committee on Military Affairs 

these are days of activity, for the chief 
work of the last session of the Fifty-Ninth 
Congress was to make a disposition of the 
pending appropriation bills. The Army Ap- 
propriation Bill for the coming year was 
reckoned at $72,000,000, and I was inter- 
ested in learning that there is a hundred 
thousand dollars paid out as interest on 
the savings of the soldiers, on which the gov- 
ernment allows them four per cent. The ag- 
gregate savings of the soldiers is nearly $1,- 
000,000 annually, proving the frugality o 
the American soldier. 

It is a noticeable fact that the United States 
soldier is better paid than any other in the 
world. A man enters the English army at 
the rate of nine dollars a month, while the 
American army is entered at thirteen dollars 
for a similar period, with the prospect of ad- 
vance in rank and pay, for in our army the 
chance for advancement is far greater than 
in the armies of other lands. The pay in- 
creases a dollar a month every year up to 
the sixth year, and in the American military 
service there re always a large number of 
officers drawn from the ranks. 

The increase of pay in the artillery corps 
for expert marksmen, has done much to raise 
its personnel, while it is well known that men 
who retire after a term of service have no 
difficulty in securing good civil positions. 
Major Hull was surprised the other day to 
find a retired army man in receipt of good 
pay as an expert electrician. He grasped 
the major by the hand, and said: 

“T owe my advancement in life to the les- 
sons learned in the service, because if I had 
not gon’: into the army, I think I never would 
have secured my present position.” 

The increase of pay asked for by the men 
in the coast service, who desire to be placed 
on a par with the navy, seems a reasonable 
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request; for while the men on the battleships 
have romance and variety, and a compara- 
tively attractive career, the artillery and coast 
defence men must endure the monotony of 
daily routine in the same place, year after 
year, and yet how much depends on their 
proficiency! 

The prosperous times have made it rather 
difficult to secure recruits during the past few 
years, for as long as men can make more 
money in civil life, they are not anxious to 
enlist under Uncle Sam, but the general con- 
dition of both army and navy at this time is 
a matter for congratulation. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, THE IDOL OF LABOR, HEAD OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


N unique gathering assembled in Wash- 
ington in January. It was a national 
convention for the extension of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and was a 
truly representative body. A special dele- 
gation from New York was headed by Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, secretary of the interior. 
Frank S. Gardner was secretary, and was 
successful in interesting many state govern- 
ments in sending representative delegations. 
Ex-Secretary Root, who recently returned 
to Washington, addressed the convention, 
and gave one of those vital and virile speeches 
which stir up enthusiastic interest in any sub- 
ject on which he speaks, and will doubtless 
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aid in promoting closer trade relations with 
South America and other countries than now 


exist. 
* * & 


MONG the senatorial candidates for Ok- 
lahoma was Robert E. Owen, a Chero- 

kee Indian, who spent some time in Washing- 
ton during the present session, and has 
carved out for himself a progressive campaign. 
His country place in Indian Territory is 
called Monticello, and greatly resembles the 
country place of Jefferson, from which it was 


R. L. OWEN, SENATOR-ELECT FROM OKLAHOMA 


named, where the great grandchildren of 


Thomas Jefferson were born. It was named 
in honor of Mr. Owen’s mother, Mrs. Nar- 
cissa Owen, a remarkable lady, who took up 
oil painting after she was sixty years of age, 
and became proficient enough in the art to 
receive a diploma from the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, which she obtained after she had 
passed her seventieth birthday. 

Mr. Owen began his career as counsel for 
the Cherokees of the Indian Territory when 
he obtained a resolution from the Senate, 
giving them the right to appear in court on 
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their own behalf in a suit of equity against 
the United States. 

A Virginian by birth and education, con- 
versing in six languages, and a _ powerful 
and convincing debater, Mr. Owen has ren- 
dered many services to the people he now 
represents, among them being the establish- 
ment of the first United States court in that 
territory. In fact, he has always been iden- 
tified with the interests of the new state, and 
this is the first instance where a man of In- 
dian blood has occupied a place in the upper 
house of Congress. 

- oe oe 


VEN the carefully selected nomencla- 

ture of the Senate committees some- 
times causes confusion among visiting con- 
stituents. Not long ago, a well-dressed gen- 
tleman was seen in the corridor near the 
Senate Chamber anxiously inquiring where he 
could find the room where the ‘‘Committee 
to Civilize Five Tribes” sat. The messen- 
gers were nonplussed, the elevator man shook 
his head—‘‘What new departure now?”— 
the question was rife. Just then they saw 
’e form of Senator Tillman whisking through 
the corridor. 

“Whither, Benjamin? Can you tell us 
where the room of the Committee to Civilize 
Five Tribes is?” 

By a singular coincidence, the senator was 
the chairman of that identical committee, the 
official name of which is “‘The Select Com- 
mittee over Five Civilized Tribes of Indians.” 
And this is the very committee over whose 
destinies the senator from South Carolina 
presides. It is marked “‘a special commit- 
tee,” so, when the Five Tribes are fully civil- 
ized, the work of the committee will be over. 

The stranger was delighted to find the room 
of the committee who assembled to civilize 
five tribes, ahd he had the right impulse when 
he instinctively divined that Senator Tillman 
was over this committee of the august and 
high sounding name. So now when you de- 
sire information concerning the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes of Indians, the messengers in the 
Senate will know what is wanted, and will 
direct you to the right place. 

ee 
HERE is always an interesting confer- 
ence in the cloak room at the beginning 


of every session; for it is there that all the 
senators gather to relate new stories; and if 
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The race of the balloons L’Centaure and L’Orient, from Pittsfield, Mass., August 22, 1906. The former, a govern- 
ment balloon, as noted by the flag, carried Major S. Reber Captain Charles DeForrest Chandler and Charles Walsh; 
the latter balloon was in charge of Leo. Stevens and Captain Homer W. Hedge, president of the Aero Club of America. 
L’Orient won the race, making an average speed of a mile in sixty-seven seconds, which is the world’s record. 


s | 
4 








Captain Hedge in the balloon basket watching the indicator. This.photagraph was taken during the race between 
me — L’Centaure and L’Orient, and while the L’Orient, which was occupied by Captain Hedge, was a mile from 
the ground. 
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they happen to have an especial glow of the 
holiday times about them, so much the 
better. 

Knute Nelson of Minnesota relates a story 
about his first fee for legal services. It was 
a big one—a real, live pig, with a curly tail, 
and the animal was presented to him by an 
admiring client who was unable ‘to pay in 
coin. He took the pig home, and, not hav- 
ing time to prepare a proper pen for his new 
pet, he tied him by one leg in the yard, bade 
him good night, and left him to repose in 


SENATOR LATIMER OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


peace, intending, in the morning, to pro- 
vide more comfortable quarters for his swine- 
ship. 

“Next morning,” said Mr. Nelson, ‘I 
awoke early, that I might gaze upon the 
reward gained by the operation of my great 
brain-box, the day previous. But, alas! 
On reaching my impromptu piggery, I be- 
held not the inmate—my first fee had ap- 
parently taken to himself wings, or else some- 
one had come in and re-captured the pig, so 
after that I never again accepted fees “in 
trade,” but insisted on having “coin of the 
realm.” 
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RECENTLY met an old-time news- 

paper man, who told me, with a remi- 
niscent gleam in his eye, an incident of the 
wonderful memory of James G. Blaine. It 
occurred during one of those exciting inter- 
national struggles when every move, wink 
or look of a prominent man was chronicled 
for the benefit of one- faction or the other; 
and when incidental, unimportant happen- 
ings oftentimes festered into bitter feuds. 

In those days, public mén often confided 
in the newspaper “‘boys.” A certain situa- 
tion had been outlined by Secretary Blaine 
to one of the newspaper representatives from 
Boston, but with the understanding that the 
matter was not to be used at that time. It 
was a piece of information of vital interest, 
but, true to his pledge, nothing was said about 
the matter by the man who had obtained the 
news, and it apparently faded out of mind 
and was quite forgotten. Something oc- 
curred later which brought the incident to 
the surface again. One day the telephone 
rang, and the newspaper man, upon obeying 
the summons of the little instrument, heard 
in Mr. Blaine’s voice: 

“You remember that story I told you not 
to mention?” 

"Wes, at.” 

‘“‘Well, it is released now for publication; 
but there are some more facts in connection 
with it which you ought to have. Can you 
come over to see me?” 

On arriving at Mr. Blaine’s residence, the 
reporter was astonished at the way in which 
citations from authorities of all kinds—facts 
and figures—came pouring out, without a 
single reference to notes, volumes or data of 
any kind. Mr. Blaine had remembered, 
through all those months, the smallest cir- 
cumstance, and told it as accurately as the 
narrative required, continuing: 

“Now you are at liberty to publish that 
story; but I thought it ought to be complete.” 

Even to this day, the wonderful memory 
of James G. Blaine is alluded to as being 
without. a parallel. In these days of com- 
petent stenographers, one cynic has remarked 
that it is no longer necessary for a man to 
have much memory, or to learn good pen- 
manship. If he wishes to remember any- 
thing, a stenographer is called and a nota- 
tion is made; the mysterious scratches in the 
“note book” are duiy typewritten and filed 
away in alphabetical form, for ready refer- 
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ence, and the man’s mind is relieved of the 
necessity for recalling precise details. It is 
contended that what is apparently lost in the 
power of memory is gained in increased ca- 
pacity in other directions, and possibly this 
is so; but a good memory must always com- 
mand a meed of admiration. 


* * * 


HE social kaleidoscope in Washington 
is in full swing during the 
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Judiciary, standing up like little men to re- 
ceive the darts and shafts of wit and repar- 
tee that were flying everywhere, was indeed 
a sight worth going far to see. 

This is said to be the reason why, when 
the Gridiron dinner is announced, the rail- 
way presidents and other celebrities from all 
parts of the country look askance at the little 
wallet, where once the railroad pass was 
wont to nestle. 





month of February, when the 
near approach of the last days 
of the Fifty- Ninth Congress 
sees busy scenes enacted at the 
Capitol and in all the depart- 
ments. The various reports 
submitted furnish ample ma- 
terial to every member of Con- 
gress and every senator, to 
enable him to look after the 
industrial, mental and moral 
interests of the country with 
which he is directly concerned. 

The believers in the old- 
fashioned spelling for congres- 
sional documents did not seem 


to be much impressed with the 


President’s pronounciamento 
anent a reform along that line, 
and it seems quite decided 
that the good old Congres- 
sional Record, with its long 
years of tradition, cannot start 
such a revolution as the intro- 
duction of simplified spelling 
would demand. 

At the official gridiron din- 
ner, a dictionary was furnished 
each guest, giving an announce- 
ment of what might be ex- 
pected when the “‘Nu Spelling” 
came into vogue. The first din- 











ner opened with the usual snap 
and verve, and the new candi- 
dates, for the ‘‘gridiron” were 
as good-natured and congenial 
as ever. All goes gaily at a gridiron dinner— 
the dialogue, the monologue, the prologue, 
the epilogue, and all the other logues came 
along in quick succession. ‘The chorus sing- 
ing would have done credit to Victor Hammer- 
stein’s latest imported male chorus. 

The usual distinguished diplomats and 
members of Congress were there; and the 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JEFF DAVIS OF ARKANSAS 
FORMERLY GOVERNOR OF THAT STATE 


HE proceedings of the House were en- 
livened recently by a passage-at-arms 
between Congressman John Wesley Gaines 
of Tennessee and Congressman Mahin of 
Pennsylvania. 
Congressman Mann was on duty in the 
chair at the time, and wielded his gavel like 
a meat axe. The trouble all arose over an 
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old wind-mill, and the endeavor to sift the 
wheat from the chaff in a complaint that was 
made that members were not ringing in on 
the time-clock, and that they should be 
“docked”. for absenteeism. Then it was 
remarked that if this were done, many of 
the congressmen, notably William Randolph 
Hearst, would be properly requited for their 
services by being presented with a lemon. 

After the pantomime was over, the efforts 
of the many peacemakers resulted in a hearty 
hand-shake between the two representatives. 
One of the congressmen remarked that he 
thought the “happy habit was gaining ground 
on the floor of the House.” 


* * * 


OT so very many years ago, an energetic 
Michigan boy was selling papers and 
pop-corn; and he sold his wares with a fizz 
and a bang. He used to go around and de- 
liver orations at the county fairs, setting 
forth the virtues of his pop-corn. This lad 
was known as Willy Smith; but now he is 
called the Honorable William Alden Smith, 
the new senator from Michigan. 
* I chanced to meet one of Senator Smith’s 


boyhood friends the other day; and it was 
a sweet and hearty tribute that he paid to his 
old boyhood chum. 

“Will was a hustler—he would do any 


kind of work for a nickle. He was an errand 
boy at one time, and was always on time and 
asking if he ‘could do something else.’” 

In early life, Mr. Smith was made a mes- 
senger of the Michigan House of Represen- 
tatives. His was a life of constant struggle 
_and bustle; and at the early age of forty-six 
he has certainly achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess. Financial reverses came upon the 
family when ‘‘Willy” was a small boy, but 
his unquenchable, undauntable courage as- 
serted itself, and his ambition .had raised 
him at the age of twelve to a comparatively 
responsible position; for he was then selling 
pop-corn and newspapers on his own account. 
At seventeen, he began his career as a mes- 
senger at the State Capitol. 

An incident is related of how he walked, 
in low shoes, through three miles of snow, 
to secure an appointment from the lieuten- 
ant-governor; but when he arrived, he found 
the post had been given to someone else, and 
then and there he made the resolution that, 
if he ever had the power of appointing the 
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pages, he would see that the poor boys got 
the chances in preference to the sons of fathers 
who had a “pull.” 

In order to satisfy his insatiable desire for 
knowledge—despite the fact that he was re- 
fused a position in a law office—he became the 
possessor of a latch key, through the kindli- 
ness of Colonel Edwin S. Pierce, and thus got 
ingress to a library where he was able to study 
the books for which he craved. The kind- 
hearted veteran who opened to the ambitious 
youth the founts of knowledge hidden away 
in Blackstone and Kent, afterward found in 
the young man a sincere friend; and he was 
appointed sergeant-at-arms at the sugges- 
tion of Senator Smith. 

Mr. Smith has served in Congress since 
1894, and few public men have been more 
popular in their home district. I remember 
quite well when the senatorial campaign first 
began in Michigan, the confident way in 
which Mr. Smith used to walk to the Senate 
Chamber; and, when rallied upon it, he 
would quietly assert that he was well con- ° 
tent to leave his cause with the people, and 
the result has proven how well founded that 
confidence was. 

His career is replete with acts of undaunted 
courage and pluck; and it is not wonderful 
that William Alden Smith is accounted one 
of the most popular of the new senators who 
have recently taken office. He served many 
years under that hard task-master, bitter ex- 
perience, and now his hand and his heart are 
always ready to give a lift to ambitious boys 
who are in need of a friend. 


* * * 


OW manners and customs change in a 
generation! In talking with Congress- 

man Green the other day, he recalled the fact 
that his mother and father were married in 
Massachusetts and his father was required 
to give a bond of $125 before the ceremony 
could be performed. If this requirement 
were enforced at the present time, and every 
young man who desired to enter the blessed 
state of matrimony had to prove that he was 
possessed of $125 spare cash, it is to be feared 
that many of our young people would have 
little left to purchase a housekeeping equip- 
ment. In those old days, they regarded 
marriage as something more than a pastime, 
and entered upon it as a real and serious re- 
sponsibility. At any rate, the young people 
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had to have that sum to start with, and could 
not run off any fine morning and be married 
without a penny for future expenses. 
Though Congressman Green’s father came 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts, he was 
born in Illinois, and in the early days was an 
auctioneer, and followed that calling for many 
years. A curious fact, was that a portion of 
Brockton, now’ selling for fabulous prices, 
was then auctioned off for a very small sum: 


Congressman Green follows his father’s pro- . 


fession, and enjoys the distinction of being 
the only one of-his calling in the House of 
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Representatives. 
trious as an auctioneer, he attends with equal 
earnestness to the interests of his constitu- 
ents, and he is getting the highest bid of the 
people for everything that concerns the Cape 
district. He is quite enthusiastic over the 
Cape Canal project, insisting that it has be- 
come a national undertaking, and one which 
means much for the coastwise commerce of 
the country. 
a: (a oe 


SSOCIATED with the old-time minstrel 
joke of why the hen crosses the road, 
is the story of an argument between Senator 
Tillman and Senator Spooner, which arose 


Hard-working and indus- - 
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when the American hen was once more raised 
to eyrie heights, being exalted as the greatest 
money-maker in the nation. 

Senator Tillman called attention to the 
increased cost of living. ‘‘Why,” he said, in 
that Southern drawl of his, “I am told eggs 
are forty cents a dozen here in Washington.” 

“That may be so,” replied the sturdy sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, rubbing his head, “but 
just think of it—that is only three anda third 
cents for a full'day’s work for a hen.” 

This retort phazed the senator from South 
Carolina, and he thoughtfully wandered into 
the cloak room to figure out the sum sub- 
mitted by his colleague from Wisconsin, whose 
expertness at figures had hitherto not come 
into prominence. He did not seem to get 
much light on the subject, but turned around 
on the senator from Wisconsin, and said: 

“Senator, if you’re so darned sure that a 
hen’s full day’s pay is only three and a third 
cents, perhaps you will tell me why the hen 
crossed the road.” 


* * * 


N traveling about the country, I always 

carry a time-table with me; I study it 
closely and often say, as the train pulls into 
a station, ‘‘Here such and such a friend re- 
sides.” When the home city of a senator or 
congressman is reached, I feel it not only a 
matter of business, but of pleasure, to call 
upon the man at home, whom I have had 
the privilege of knowing at his work in Wash- 
ington. 

Just outside Elizabeth, New Jersey, stands 
an old Colonial mansion, built by the grand- 
father of Senator John Kean. Surrounded 
by spacious grounds, with towering trees 
about it, and amid localities made memorable 
by events of Revolutionary days, the house 
has a rare historic interest. As we drove to- 
ward it, the loquacious cabman gave me many 
interesting bits of information regarding the 
Honorable John Kean, who is looked upon 
by his friends and neighbors in Elizabeth as 
a square man, and one of whom his fellow- 
citizens may well be proud. 

Entering the old mansion, I was ushered 
into the library, and seated before the fire- 
place with Senator Kean, I had one of those 
delightful smoke-chats which reveal more of 
the real man than can be learned in many 
months of public life. I could then readily 
understand why the people of New Jersey 
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not only admire but love John Kean. Un- 
pretentious, yet with perfect poise, those with 
whom he comes in contact cannot fail to be 
impressed by the personality of the man. 

In looking out upon the broad acres sur- 
rounding his home, one gets an insight into 
the character of its owner, and realizes how 
the boy growing to manhood in such surround- 
ings would naturally gain a breadth of view 
from these historic scenes and the grand old 
mansion wherein his family has resided gen- 
eration after generation. It was refreshing 
to look upon such a house in these days of 
restlessness, and incessant change of resi- 
dence. People from foreign lands’ visiting 
this country, are astonished to find locality 
after locality where no son remains in the 
place where his father lived—it almost seems 
as though we had fallen heir to the nomadic 
tastes of the old Indians. 

ee | 


I sometimes feel that we are breaking loose 
from the traditions and ties that mean so 
much for the permanency of family life, al- 
though it is claimed, I believe, by some, that 
this is merely an effete survival of the old 
feudal idea. At the same time, no matter 
how far away the American may remove from 
his native state or old home, there always 
clings about those cherished memories 4 flavor 
of romance that no other place can have, and 
today thousands of people make pilgrimages 
to Virginia or New England to see the spot 
where their forefathers lived—to look upon 
scenes fraught with the same memories that 
come to Senator Kean every day of his life, 
as he moves about the place which his father 
and grandfather toiled to build, not only for 
themselves, but with the fixed ambition to 
establish a family seat, a home, which should 
be an integral part of the nation—that sh>--?2 
be worthy of the grea’ countrr ‘o wl.icb ‘hey 
belonged. 


% * * 


HERE is something exhilarating in meet- 
ing many of the former congressmen 
who have. been recruited into the ranks of 
the Senate. I remember, during the session 
last spring, having a long chat with Congress- 
man Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, a bright, 
black-eyed, smooth-faced, energetic young 
man who made a splendid reeord in Congress. 
When it was whispered that he was of the 
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material of which senators are made, he coyly 
blushed; but it was felt that the thought 
lurked in his mind. 

In Montana, on March fourth, the present 
senator of that state will be succeeded by Joe 
Dixon, now to be called the Honorable Jo- 
seph M. Dixon. The Copper State may well 
be proud of its aggressive young senator. 
It will not be long before he will be wearing 
a frock coat, allowing his hair to grow just 
a little longer than he wore it in Congress, 
and by degrees assuming the dignity of one 
who wears the toga, for he is no longer a gay 
young congressman. 
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It is a noticeable fact that during the last 
twenty years more senators have been elected 
from the congressional ranks than during 
any other period in the history of the nation. 
This augurs well for the House of Represen- 
tatives, and emphasizes the necessity of hav- 
ing active men in the upper house who under- 
stand all the ramifications of national legis- 
lation. Now and then, in the lounges sur- 
rounding the Senate Chamber, a goodly dele- 
gation from the opposite end of the Capitol 
may be seen, evidently thinking of the time 
when they will have a place on the little red 
carpet, 7.ad a desk in the upper House, in the 
semi-circle which represents the highest law- 
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making body in-the country. So now, when 
we print photographs of congressmen, we 
can place them aside and simply change the 
title from congressman to senator. 


* * * 


T the head of the table of the Appropria- 
tion Committee, Senator Allison sits day 

by day, pencil in hand, going over the figures 
of the budget for 1907 and 1908. The re- 
capitulation of the money represented by this 
enormous array of figures is indeed an ardu- 
ous study. The estimate for 1908 totals, for 
regular and permanent annual appropria- 
tion, $895,690,643.68. The deficiency for 
the first session of the Fifty-Ninth Congress 
amounted to over $39,000,000, which included 
the $14,000,000 to carry out contracts author- 
ized by law for river and harbor improvements 
for 1907. The total increase of the estimate 
for 1908 over 1907 was the tidy sum of $o1,- 
394,224.21, but no one has discovered just 
what the twenty-one cents was for. The only 
way that the deficiencies are carried over when 
the river and harbor bill is not enacted is by 
including this expenditure in the “sundry 
civil act,” thus making it possible to carry 
out the contracts authorized by law; and this 


year a little budget of $17,234,050.04 was — 


included in the Sundry Service Bill. 

The total appropriations of the first session 
of the Fifty-Ninth Congress for the Isthmian 
Canal totaled $42,447,201.08, and the Navy 
Department is confronted with the prospect 
of a decrease in appropriation for 1908 of 
over $6,000,000; the Pensions with $3,000,- 
000; Indian Affairs with $242,000, and the 


Diplomatic Service with $551,000, making a: 


’ total decrease in these four departments of 
over $10,000,000. 

Senator Allison continues alert and hard- 
working as ever, although rapidly approach- 
ing a half century of continuous Service—a 
fact that few can realize who do not come into 
contact with the prodigious amount of work 
handled by the Appropriations Committee; 
a continuous object lesson of the services ren- 
dered by ““The Grand Old Man” of Iowa to 
his country. 


* * * 


T is interesting to sit in the gallery and 
watch the speakers, noting their attitude 
during the debates, and how, when the heat 
of the conflict is over, there are always some 
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senators who relax attention and appear com- 
paratively indifferent to what is next brought 
before the Senate. 

The more I come into personal contact 
with the congressmen and senators, the more 
important it seems to me to give merely per- 
sonal impressions rather than opinions, for 
we can all form opinions and probably prefer 
our own to any other, but impressions can 
only be obtained by personal contact with 
the living presence of the individual, and it 
is wonderful how one’s idea of a man changes 
on meeting him face to face. An erroneous 
idea is often formed by seeing a man in public 
life only ,“‘across the foot-lights” so to speak, 
and it is well to wait until he has been met 
socially and in his home before forming an 
opinion; for, no matter how carefully a writer 
may govern himself, he is apt to pass on his 
own mistaken opinions. Possibly these ideas 
come from floating recollections of Butler’s 
“Analogy,” wherein the good bishop cautions 
his readers against saying more than the bare 
facts, and urges them to give neither praise 
nor blame, and refrain from passing opinions 
on anyone. 


* * * 


PEAKING of finance, one of the most 

important matters which came before 
the President and Congress was the finan- 
cial bill. Long and earnestly has the com- 
mittee worked upon this proposition, and 
taken a great deal of valuable testimony con- 
cerning the question. 

Congressmen Weeks, Hayes, Fowler of 
New Jersey, Prince of Illinois, Calderhead 
of Kansas, Llewellyn Powers of Maine, Mc- 
Morran, Weems, McCreary, Knowland, 
Waldo, Shartel, Lewis, Pujo, Glass, Gilles- 
pie, James and Legare have worked together 
and given the matter careful consideration. 
I was struck with one important fact which 
this investigation has brought to light, which 
was mentioned by Congressman Weeks. 
Everyone carries about much more money 
than in former years. For instance, a man 
who considered five dollars a comfortable 
sum to have in his pocket in the old days, 
now feels that it is desirable to have fifty 
dollars, and even a child who would consider 
five cents a small fortune three years ago, 
would now demand a quarter. When you 
multiply this ‘‘pocket” money by a million 
or so, it is realized how much cash is in actual 
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use every day, and still out of circulation. 
Again, people who are now saving money 
out of their increasing wages, will often in the 
interim betweén pay days or convenient times 
to deposit, carry about or have in the house, 
considerable sums of money; and even after 
this money is put into the savings bank, it 
is practically out of use, for it is not being 
circulated. 

Uncle Sam, like the rest of the country, is 
enjoying unusual prosperity, so far as cus- 
tom house receipts are concerned, and this, 


also, takes a lot of money gut of circulation, - 


PAUL NIXON OF BRAINTREE, MASS., WINNER OF A 
RHODES SCHOLARSHIP AT OXFORD 


so that altogether, the problem is rather one 
for the consideration of our banks, than a 
question of broad national interest. The 
finance of today includes not only annual 
monetary transactions, but many other in- 
tricacies of cash, credit, collateral and vari- 
ous methods used in exploiting and extend- 
ing business generally, but there is no ques- 
tion that the psychological moment has ar- 
rived when action of some kind must be taken. 


* # * 
HAT’S in a name?” 
Among the thousands of descendants 


of old Dutch families who have made appli- 
cation to the state legislatures to have their 
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names changed, was a pleasant gentleman 
whose good old Holland name is Earle Hogen- 
baum; but he has at length despaired of ever 
hearing_it correctly pronounced; and when- 
ever he gives his name is obliged to repeat it 
two or three times, and finally spell it out, 
before his new acquaintances can understand 
what he is called. The name is really Hogge 
Baum, and there are many Dutch names hav- 
ing Hogge, Hagen and Hedge as a part of 
them. Perhaps it is not often noticed how 
many of these old names there are among 
our best-known men— Ten Broeck, Bok, 
Van Bibber, Schuyler, Van Rensselaer, Van- 
derstuft, Van Vranken, Ten Eyck, Van Deu- 
sen, Van Horne, Van Ingen, Vanderbilt— 
most of them somewhat difficult of pronoun- 
ciation for English-speaking people. It is 
generally understood that most of these old 
names have a meaning not to be found in the 
ordinary English appelations. For instance, 


where ‘“‘boch” is part of the name “bubbling 
spring”’ is indicated, so the name of the dis- 
tinguished editor is fraught with meaning, 
and is remarkably well suited to a man who 
has drunk so deeply of the springs of learn- 
ing and is now dispensing to others. 

After all, the old names are very interest- 


ing, where the meaning is plain, as in the case 
of. Mr. Hogenbaum, his name meaning “‘tall 
tree,’ which seems to intimate that Ameri- 
cans are not the only people who sometimes 
took refuge in the “tall timber.” Theodore 
Roosevelt has a name that is very poetic in 
its original Dutch, meaning ‘‘rose-field,” or - 
“field of roses.” 

When misunderstandings of one’s name 
occur frequently it becomes inconvenient to 
pass one’s life in constant and vexatious ex- 
planation; and I was not surprised to learn 
that my friend Earle Hogenbaum had made ° 
application to the Probate Court, and asked 
to have the name changed, so that he might 
pass his future days in peace, free from in- 
cessant questioning as to his surname, and 
relieved from the necessity of spelling out his 
name and carefully going over and over the 
pronunciation every time he meets a man 
who has not previously known him. Prob- 
ably this will encourage many of the Quack- 
enbusches and Van Rensselaers to follow this 
example, and who knows if the desperate 
action taken by many gentlemen of Dutch 
descent may not incite our own distinguished 
president to simplify his ancient family name, 
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as well as the national spelling book. Prob- 
ably it would be unwise to advocate this 
change in a name which will go down into 
history as that of a great and patriotic states- 
man; thoughfor all practical purposes, we 
prefer names that are easily caught over the 
telephone and distinguished in handwriting, 
and about which we are in no doubt as to 
spelling and pronunciation. 

As my young friend remarked: 

“The only way out of the annoyance that 
I can see, is to change my name, or else make 
a liberal appropriation for advertising and 
identify my present name with some sort of 
soap, shoes, talcum powder or a new break- 
fast food—then everybody would have heard 
it, and there would be no trouble. However, 
I cannot afford to spend thousands of dol- 
lars for this purpose.” 


* * * 


MONG the most notable achievements 
of the government departments is the 
fast mail service secured by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Cortelyou. Taking up the matter with- 
out additional expense to the government, 
he arranged schedules whereby one day has 
been saved on mails from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast. This is where his special busi- 
ness knowledge and training played an im- 
portant part in the work he did for his de- 
partment, into which he introduced many 
strict, modern, up-to-date business methods 
hitherto neglected in government work. He 
has always seemed to regard his political work 
as a business proposition, and assumes the 
same cares and responsibilities that he would 
if managing some large mercantile concern. 
He is looked upon as being one of the best- 
fitted men in the country to take the place of 
Secretary Shaw of the Treasury, to carry on 
the business of that department with the 
same energy which has characterized his 
entire official life up to the present time. 
ee Se 
A commendable movement has been inau- 
gurated for providing a home for letter car- 
riers. It seems as though as much provision 
should be made for the faithful men who 
spend their lives in the service of the public 
in this way, as for the soldiers and sailors 
whose average service is by no means so ar- 
duous, wearisome and exposed to all extremes 
of-weather as that of the quiet and unobtru- 
sive mail carriers. Uncle Sam should no 
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longer be exposed to the reproach that the 
thousands of letter carriers throughout the 
Republic who have helped to give the rural 
‘districts the most efficient mail service in the 
world, are obliged to look forward with dread 
_to disability or old age. There should by 
all means be something provided in the way 
of pensions or homes and sanitariums for 
those disabled in the line of duty, or by long 
service. 
ee 

N these days of large corporations, it is 

wonderful how much depends upon indi- 
vidualism. Not long ago, Mr. McLean, vice 
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president and general manager of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, wrote a little docu- 
ment which is called ““The Remington Spirit,” 
which is in itself a classic, making you feel 
at once that you desire to belong to that 
organization; it is believed that the success of 
their work is largely due to the faculty which 
the firm have of impressing upon those who 
are associated with them the true meaning of 
co-operation. 

After the publication of this brochure by 
the general manager, the following letter was 
received at Ilion: 

“T sent you through the mail an applica- 
tion for work, and I hope you did not throw 
it in the waste basket. You want just such 
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girls as Iam; and I know I can be of service 
toyou. * * ‘One word from you will make 
me ‘a Remington spirit.’” 

It is not necessary to say that the applica- 
tion made an impression in favor of the young 
lady, who seemed to have no fears as to the 
hereafter, but insisted upon becoming a real 
“Remington spirit” on this earth, and had 
a right appreciation of what it means to join 
the forces of the Remington battalion. 


* * * 


N the Treasury Building in Washington, 

one rainy day, the darkened corridors 
presented a scene that recalled country life: 
‘“‘far down the shadowed lane you go,” but 
never come upon a place where there is not 
an abundance of umbrellas—umbrellas of 
all sorts and sizes, from those made of silk 
with handsome gold-mounted handles and 
chased initials, to the humble cotton variety. 

Inside the office of Secretary Shaw, where 
his head was visible above a pile of accumu- 
lated correspondence, I found a busy scene; 
for chairs were being brought into the room 
just outside the office, and the bustle reminded 
me of a country wedding—the secretary was 
insisting on having “chairs enough.” A 
large attendance was evidently expected, for 
few hearings have been looked forward to 
with more interest than this one on the ‘‘Pitts- 
burg site.” There probably are more com- 
plicated questions coming up for settlement 
and adjudication in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but none seems to be more generally 
popular. 


* * * 


] ONG after the clerks have gone, Secretary 
L Shaw may be found at work, and it is 
said he ceases only when the elevator men go 
off duty. His recent report, made January 
first, was one of the most reassuring documents 
ever sent out by the department. It is said 
by men who are in a position to know, that 
Secretary Shaw has made one of the most 
illustrious, as well as one of the longest, 
records of any secretary of the treasury. He 
certainly has the faculty of explaining lucidly 
the various situations as they come up. He 
has a way of grasping and putting into plain 
phrases, in precise English, matters that other- 
wise would seem very complicated to the un- 
initiated; and might even puzzle the lawyers 
and financiers to some extent. There is a 
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mysticism about finance which makes it diffi- 
cult to bring people outside into close touch 
with its working, so that they may under- 
stand the widely extended departments and 
industrial conditions. 


* * * 


OBERT LINCOLN is a reserved man 

who resembles neither his father nor 

his mother, but his grandfather Todd, who 

was candidate for governor of Kentucky at 
the time of the marriage of Lincoln. 


* * * 


N a crowded street car, it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid a great deal of shoving 
and “strapping”. I proved this conclusively 
on my last trip to New York. A certain man 
was pushing his way to the door, apparently 
regardless alike of the life and limb of those 
in his way. One of the men hustled against 
in this fashion, was swift to resent it. There 
were hurried words, a scuffle, a few blows, a 
bloody nose, some teeth gone, and then both 
men were arrested, while the passengers gazed 
in astonishment. Most of them took part 
against the original shover, but the police- 
man settled the matter by arresting both. 
Then it was I heard a remark which made 
me feel the injustice of a hasty judgment. 
In a rich Scotch brogue, and in broken tones, 
the aggressor said: 

“T was but hurrying for the doctor. 
mon, she’s dying!” 

The big policeman looked a moment at 
the other prisoner, who quickly put out his 
hand to his former assailant. What might 
have been a serious matter, was at once set- 
tled by that one touch of nature. I think 
there are few people who were in that street 
car just then that will forget the expression 
on those two faces. 


Eh, 


* * * 


T the diplomatic reception, I was talk- 

ing with the representative of Switzer- 
land, Mr. Leo Vogel, and he remarked to me 
that he was surprised to see so many of our 
distinguished men growing bald at an early 
age, and called my attention to the fact that 
in Switzerland but very few of their distin- 
guished men are bald, and then only those 
of advanced years, and I remembered hav- 
ing noticed this fact in looking over pictures 
of Swiss public men. 
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I am interested in this question, which is: 
one that. must attract the attention of every 
man who feels that sooner or later his time 
must come to gradually shed the abundant 
locks which he now cherishes; so I asked 
Mr. Vogel how he accounted for American 
baldness, and suggested it might be caused 
by our hats; but he seemed to think there 
was very little difference in the masculine 
headgear of the two countries. He said: 

“Tt is the hot rooms. You live in steam- 
baked quarters, where much of the oxygen 
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has been used, and I believe that oxygen is 
as necessary to grow hair as it is to grow 
plants.” 

After some discussion, we concluded that 
if American men wish to retain their hair, 
they must insist on a proper supply of oxygen. 


* * * 


F today one wishes to know something of 
the growth of the country, a glimpse into 
the executive office affords a panoramic view 


at a single glance. There we see rows of 
busy stenographers, transacting and dis- 
patching the work at hand in much the same 
way as the business of a large commercial 
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corporation is transacted. Every detail is 
cared for by the splendid system employed 
here, and where, formerly, one or two stenog- 
raphers did the work, a large number are 
now required. 

It is not a far cry to the days of the scratch- 
ing quill pens that had to be so often mended 
ere they could be made to laboriously evolve 
those ponderous treatises that had all the 
force and verve of the writer behind them. 
The contrast between those tiresome methods 
and the present-day writing machines is in- 
deed strongly marked. 


* * * 


ES, I made the trip down to the old 

crypt directly beneath the dome of the 
Capitol. There is a circular subway under 
the building, and in the center is a cata- 
falque, on which have rested the remains of 
Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley and many other 
distinguished men. It is said that the crypt 
was built for the purpose of receiving the 
remains of Washington, but in deference to 
the wishes of his family, they were interred at 
his home in Mount Vernon. 

This underground apartment is now full 
of papers, old desks and other furniture 
which has seen service in the House and 
Senate, having been in use in the days of 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun. The electric 
lights twinkled brightly, illuminating the 
crypt and dissipating all that gloom which 
is suggested by the name, so we saw none 
of the legislative.ghosts walk while we were 
there. This chamber, built beneath the 
massive brick walls that support the Capitol, 
might be well called the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop” of the nation. 

Here I came across some of the old sta- 
tionery once used in the Capitol—it was gor- 
geous! It had a representation of the Capi- 
tol on it which covered half of the sheet and 
reminded me of the old-time bill-heads, 
wherein everything sold was enumerated—as 
buttons, thread, needles, hose, gloves, laces, 
ribbons, groceries, hardware, boots and shoes, 
and a dozen other things ranging from an 
anchor to a needle—in strange contrast to the 
studied simplicity of the present time. For in 
these days of ‘‘nu speling” the fewest possible 
words in embossed lettering are placed on 
the letter-heads, in place of the old-time illus- 
trations; and this may be regarded as an 
onward step; for nothing more strongly 
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marks progress than the desire for simplicity. 
In fact, the trend of everything connected 
with the government is toward simplifica- 
tion; still it was pleasant to look over the old 
letter-heads and to fancy the hands of Cal- 
houn and Clay gliding across just such paper. 
Supplied with sand-box and quill pen, they 
wrote on this emblazoned stationery the won- 
derful sayings of those giants of a half-cen- 
tury ago. The dome of the Capitol is set 
well forward, not in the center of the building, 
because it was expected that it would grow 
in the opposite direction, towa.d the library, 
instead of facing Pennsylvania Avenue ; so 
today the Capitol stands as a solid demon- 
stration of’ the fact that, ‘“‘The best laid 
schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 


ee See 


Fer a long time it has been on my mind 
to find out why it was that Sereno Paine and 
Dalzell always wore that red carnation bout- 
onniere. I regarded it as a beautiful tribute 


paid by them to the memory of McKinley. ~ 


The other day one of the elevator men in- 
formed me that he has an everblooming car- 
nation plant, and each day has flowers ready 
_for the buttonholes of his distinguished friends 
—so I discovered that after all it was the ele- 
vator man who had kept alive the memory 
of the president, and cherished the flower 
which brings McKinley to mind. He said: 

““My wife and I feel that we always want a 
McKinley carnation in our home, and winter 
or summer we have one, and when we look 
at it we think of that kind face and gentle 
blue eyes that we never can see again in this 
world.” 


* * * 


N the cloak room, congressmen are now 

given to relating the stirring experiences 
encountered on their automobile trips; and 
one of the blood-stirring tales comes from the 
broad roads of Connecticut. A long coast 
had brought the machine to a place where 
it became necessary to turn on the full power 
to climb the next hill, and then sweep down 
the incline on the other side. Just as the 
ascent began, a man came into view, who 
appeared to be interested in the proceedings. 
He waved a red flag, with an impressiveness 
which savored of the majesty of the law: 

The congressman pushed his “Royal” to 
top speed, but experienced a change of heart 
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when he saw the man on the top of the hill 
securely stretching a-rope across to bar far- 
ther progress. 

“Are we arrested?” he inquired. 

“‘No, you are just pinched,” answered the 
officer of the law. 

The congressman and his companion were 
then taken before a judge, who sat near a 
kitchen table, with a lot of documents scat- 
tered about him. He looked out upon the 
highway, and seemed to be returning thanks 
for the last catch of the lasso. The culprits 
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were dragged before him; (this may not be 
strictly fact, but it sounds artistic.) 
“How do you plead?” said the judge. 


“T plead ‘nolo,’” said the auto owner. 


This appeared to indicate a criminal past, 
but the judge said in a stately manner: 

“How?” 

‘‘Nolo contendere,” was the answer. 

“What do they mean?” asked the judge 
of his clerk. 

“T think they mean that they are not guilty, 
Your Honor,” said the clerk. 

Strictly as a matter of saving time, it was 
explained to the judge that the term was a 
legal one, meaning—“Our hands are up. 
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Help yourself!” At that a gleam of intelli- 
gence came into the face of the gentleman 
behind the table, and he responded: 

“Ten dollars fine, and ten dollars and fifty- 
two cents costs.” So twenty dollars and fifty- 
five cents was handed out, the judge carefully 
explained that he had no change for the nickle, 
and so the “‘Royal” sped on its way, leaving 
the additional three cents behind, while the 
occupants of the car calculated what the in- 
come of the judge might be if he operated 
near the highway for many successive days 
and heard many cases in which the unhappy 
motorists were willing to plead “nolo con- 
tendere.”’ 


* * * 


HILE pacing the black-and-white 

paved corridor of the Navy Depart- 
ment side of the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing, I was attracted by the brisk walk and 
erect, alert carriage of an official whose snow- 
white hair and beard were in strong con- 
trast to the youthfulness of his car- 
riage. Upon inquiry, I learned a good deal 
about Rear Admiral George A. Converse, 
chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
navy, who carries around with him a very 
considerable part of the brains and force of 
the booming navy of today. I found out, 
among other things, that more than most of 
us, he is master of this mortal frame, which 
in his case has been for a long while in a bad 
state of repair; that he keeps upon his feet 
and attends to the immense amount of work 
incident to his position by sheer force of 
will power, and that he compels -an invalid 
body to active service, and has done so for 
years, by a daily exercise of courage and forti- 
tude of which few men are capable. Re- 
cently, at the unveiling of a tablet to the offi- 
cer who superintended the building of the 
Washington navy yard, and was for years its 
commandant, Secretary Bonaparte referred 
to the merit of the naval officer who through- 
out his career performed the less spectacular 
duties of his profession to, the lasting benefit 
of the government, and he probably had 
Rear Admiral Converse in mind as one of 
the examples. Admiral Converse is an exact 
compendium of naval information concerning 
the last forty-five years. The details of the 
duties of a junior officer of the sail and steam 
navy of the period following the Civil war, or 
latest information as to the operations of the 
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foreign navies, are equ* y “.ccessible in his 
memory, and he know: ai’ navy, from what 
an enlisted man is li’ sy to do under given 
circumstances, to the :ni' utest details of the 
capabilities and charac eristics of the com- 
manding officers. A  ailor man who can 
handle a battleship lik> a baby carriage; an 
ordnance expert with an international repu- 
tation in torpedo work; a marine engineer 
and an administrator who can make the com- 
plicated affairs of a bureau of military per- 
sonnel run like clock-work, he is the finest 
example of the all-around man that the navy 
of the United States has produced. Years 
ago, he designed and superintended the con- - 
struction of the best torpedo boats’ the United 
States has ever had, and in recent years he 
has been successively chief of three of the 
bureaus of the Navy Department; something 
that has never occurred before. He has been 
so little in the public eye that he is one ef the 
least known of all Washington celebrities, 
and his newspaper fame has been so incon- 
siderable, that I feel that I ought to give my 
readers the assurance that the foregoing is 
not an artful panegyric, but simply the con- 
census of the plainly stated opinion of those 
who know about naval matters and men. 


* * * 


OORKEEPER Lyons of the House of 

Representatives, is hailed on every side as 
he passes into the lunch room, as the man who 
has made ‘‘Cuby” cheese famous. This is 
a full cream cheese,'and does not come from 
Cuba libré, ‘‘The Queen of the Antilles,” 
but from Cuba, New York,—cheese is an 
essential portion of the congressional lunch. 
Few officials of the House of Representatives 
are more expert in anticipating the needs of 
members than Mr. Lyons; he has served sev- 
eral terms, and it would hardly seem as if 
the doors of the House of Representatives 
could be properly swung open, unless Frank 
Lyons were overseeing the ceremony. 


* a * 


T a political meeting held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Congressman George 
P. Lawrence, in the course of his speech, said 
that after all, the real issue of the campaign 
was Roosevelt. He then related the follow- 
ing personal incident: 
“T had an opportunity to get pretty close 
to President Roosevelt, when he so nearly met 
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his death at Pittsfield. You remember that 
his carriage was run into by a trolley car. 
Craig, his body guard, was thrown under the 
wheels of the car and instantly killed. The 
president, finding there was nothing he could 
do for either of them, went to a house near-by. 
I was beside him, and as we entered the house, 
he asked me to say to the governor that he 
wished to have a talk with him at once. I 
saw a room which was unoccupied, and said: 
‘Very well, Mr. President, if you will remain 
in this room a moment, I will ask the governor 
to come here.’ 


REGINAID DE KOVEN, COMPOSER OF POPULAR COMIC 
OPERAS AND THE FAMOUS SONG “O PROMISE ME” 


“As I was about to leave him, I exclaimed, 
‘Thank God, you escaped death!’ His reply 
was, ‘I thank God that I escaped death—I 
want to live and go on with my work, but I 
do not think I fear death—I know that I do 
not fear death as much as I do that I may 
make some mistake affecting the welfare of 
my country.’” 

Mr. Lawrence then added in an eloquent 
peroration: 

“There was no gallery there to play to. 
He had just been face to face with death, and 
that sentiment expressed with absolute fidelity 
the dominant purpose of the man. He has 
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but one objeci—the welfare of his country. 
The people know it, and that is why they back 
him up with a unanimity unparalleled in our 
history.” 

a Se 


‘HERE was a story told at the Riggs 
House the other day that is particu- 
larly interesting, showing the sharp distinc- 
tion between the government usages of the 
United States and that of England. The 
state of Kansas has received an official docu- 
ment from the King of England, which is 
nothing less than an apology, and it came to 
pass in this wise:—On the death of Queen 
Victoria, the legislature of Kansas introduced 
and passed a resolution of sympathy, and 
the aforesaid resolution was formally for- 
warded to King Edward. His acknowledge- 
ment was handsomely engraved on the finest 
of paper, but. it was cast in the regular form 
sent out to the British colonies, and contained 
the expression “‘My Lieges,” ‘‘My People.” 
Now Kansas, as everybody knows, is a red- 
hot state, and when this gracious document 
was read in the legislature, the members were 
on their feet in a second, insisting that no 
English sovereign should address them as 


“‘my lieges” or ‘“‘my people,” and that this 


was presumption in a foreign power. So a 
note was forwarded to King Edward, explain- 
ing the matter, and, with all the grace and 
tact for which he is noted, he returned a let- 
ter expressing his apologies and soothing the 
irate “‘lieges” of Kansas with the assurance 
that the whole matter had been a mistake 
in sending out the ‘“‘form letters” to them. 


* * * 


HE other evening, I sat long at the table 

with Senator Latimer of Nort! Caro- 
lina, and had a chat on the subject of good 
roads. I think there is no man in this coun- 
try who is so thoroughly absorbed in the great 
project as is the North State senator. Of 
course you do not hear so much of Senatér 
Latimer and his work as you do of his South 
Carolina neighbor, the irrepressible Senator 
Tillman, but few men put in more hours of 
hard work daily. He is serving on the Copy- 
right Committee, and has spent hours and 
hours in hearing testimony which involves the 
question of whether copyrights can be secured 
on mechanical productions that have given 
so much pleasure to the people, as grapho- 
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phones and similar devices for reproducing 
sound. Everyone wants to know whether 
songs, speeches, etc., thus reproduced can be 
copyrighted. 

Senator Latimer is a farmer, and is en- 
thusiastic over the industrial development of 
South Carolina. He anticipates wonderful 
growth in the country when some considera- 
tion is given to the subject of good roads. It 
is amazing to learn that more money has been 
appropriated for this purpose in Germany, 
Switzerland, France and other countries re- 
cently than has been voted for this purpose 
in the entire life of the American nation, 
and it is only a question of time when 
the matter of good roads must be given 
attention. 

“When the government has demon- 
strated that it is capable of taking care 
of its dirt roads, then the question of 
ownership of railroads can be properly 
taken up, but not before that time.” 
This is the general expression of opinion. 


* * * 


N the day after New Year’s, I found 
Senator Hansbrough hard at work 

in his room, and learned that he has 
tenaciously kept “plugging away,” des- 
patching the accumulation of business 
until his health has given out, and now 
he is to be seen riding horseback to re-. 
cruit the vigor that was his when he lived 
at Devil’s Lake and sped across the 
prairies on his bronco. It was pleasant 
to see the senator dash along the roads 
around Washington, after his day’s work, 
with the same abandon and enthusiasm 
as when he galloped across the prairies 
in the far west, a great many years ago- 
Senator Hansbrough is much interested in 
the Denaturized Alcohol Bill, as it affects the 
farmers of his district. He is also watching 
the investigation of the International Har- 
vester movement in the interests of his con- 
stituents, for if there is any subject of vital 
moment to. North Dakota farmers it is the 
harvester and twine proposition. The state 
has reason to be proud of its present repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate, and 
with two such efficient and thoroughly ex- 
perienced legislators as Seffator Hansbrough 
and Senator Macumber, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the great grain state of the North 
has forged ahead of its neighbors during the 
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past few years. People everywhere are be- 
ginning to realize that real progress means 
something more than merely looking after 
local and domestic affairs. In these days, 
it is essential that every state and territory 
have the best people to represent them in all 
parts of the world where their interests are 
in any way likely to be affected. 


* * * 


T seems characteristic of our American 
political life that new stars in its firma- 
ment attract comparatively little attention. 








ARTHUR GOODRICH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE BALANCE OF POWER” 


In 1898, Jeff Davis was attorney general 
for Arkansas, but nobody seemed to be 
especially impressed with his personality. 
He offered himself as candidate for the gov- 
emorship, and in spite of bitter opposition 
from newspapers all over the state, he was 
elected by one of the largest majorities ever 
given in Arkansas. Perhaps there was some- 
thing in the name; but those who knew him 
understood that he was of the material of 
which great men are made. 

He was looked upon at first as rather er- 
ratic, but he persistently kept to his purpose 
until he won the goal and succeeded, despite 
his political enemies. His campaign was 
full of bitter personalities; but Mr. Davis 
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served three terms as governor, and each 
time seemed to gain ground over his oppo- 
nent, James Berry, who was serving in the 
Senate at Washington, and who had pre- 
ceded him as governor. 

Senator Davis is of a restless, nervous tem- 
perament, devoted to his family, and an en- 
thusiastic lover of books; he is also a keen 
student of men and affairs. It is said that 
he is relentless in his enmities, and he is cer- 
tainly ambitious and untiring in all that he 
undertakes. A popular and vigorous poli- 
tical “‘stump” speaker, he is a close friend 
of William J. Bryan, and it is likely will take 
a prominent part in the next Democratic 
campaign. He is a man of fine appearance, 
being over six feet tall—the type to impress 
campaign audiences. Mr. Davis took part 
in the state campaign in Oklahoma. One 
fact which perhaps indicates this man’s ‘per- 
sonal characteristics more strongly than any 
description could do, is that his eldest daugh- 
ter is his secretary and constant companion. 
His friends insist that Arkansas will be heard 
from in the Senate through Jeff Davis. 


* * * 


NE place which has proved a good train- 
ing school for young men, is the Treas- 
ury Department. Nearly all the assistant 
secretaries of the treasury have been young 
men, often not over thirty. The latest assist- 
ant secretary to the secretary of the treasury 
is Mr. Arthur F. Satter, who has been private 
secretary to Secretary Shaw, and who suc- 
ceeds Secretary Keep. For all who hold 
it, this office seems to be the stepping-stone 
to greater things. 
+ * * 


NOTHER legislator who has come to the 
front with great resolutions is Senator 
Blackburn of Kentucky, and he evidences 
the ability of an aggressive leader on the 
Democratic side. 

Senator Bacon of Georgia is one of the 
Southern senators who has developed into 
a strong leader. His arguments are always 
forcible and convincing. In his stately and 
courteous manner of speaking, he never refers 
to a colleague as merely the senator from such 
and such a state, but always prefaces the 
noun with a polite adjective, as “the learned 
senator,” ‘‘the honorable senator” from so 
and so. 

On Senator Culberson’s desk there was 
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evidence that he was getting ready for a vig- 
orous speech on the resolution. 

Senator Foraker, also, has developed of 
late years into one of the strong debaters in 
the Senate. One cannot help but admire 
the courage and forcefulness with which he 
argues a proposition, regardless of whether 
the listeners agree with him or not, and the 
oftener one listens to him, the more convinced 
one becomes that behind that scowl and ap- 
parent sternness is the winsome disposition 
indicated by his gentle blue eyes. There is 
a remarkable demand for his various speeches 
on the Black Battalion, which is considered 
one of the best selling books of the season. 

I saw Senator Foraker in his committee 
room, where he is compelled to work without 
even a screen to protect him from the flood 
of visitors, white and colored, who come to 
see him and grasp his hand. He does his 
work in that methodical way which has been 
the admiration of the young lawyers of Wash- 
ington. The day I saw him, he was going 
over his speech of the previous day, as given 
in the Record, and was carefully correcting 
it word by word, evidently weighing the force 
and truth of every expression, and attaching 
to it its exact meaning with all the care that 
a lawyer might bestow on a preparation of 
a brief in which every word must have its 
exact meaning, and not be open to miscon- 
struction. In this connection, Senator For- 
aker paid a high compliment to the Senate 
reporters, saying it was remarkable how ex- 
actly they secured every utterance on the 
floor of the Senate. 


* * * 


T was a bright little girl reader who wrote 
me at Washington to look up something 
about the meaning of ‘‘Teddy Bears.” 
While I cannot give the data I secured as 
having official countenance, I may repeat the 
story as I heard it: 

It is said that several years ago, a man 
brought two tiny cubs, barely ten weeks 
old, to New York, and exhibited them at a 
show in Madison Square Garden. They 
were of such a tender age that he had to feed 
them every three hours or so, and for this 
reason took them to his hotel with him every 
night, where he kept a supper of milk ready, 
with arrangements for warming it before 
feeding the little fellows from their nursing 
bottles. 
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For some reason, possibly owing to his 
fatigue, one night the man did not wake to 
feed the cubs until they were crying vocifer- 
ously, and by that time they had awakened 
many other guests who had rooms near by. 
The clerk came storming at the door, de- 
manding to know about the noise. 

All this time, the bear man was trying to 
warm the milk, and at the same time quiet 
his squalling cubs. Explanations to this 
effect to the clerk were unavailing—the man 
and the hungry cubs were ordered out of the 
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see the point of this little story; and when he 
saw it, he promptly began to make “Teddy 
Bears,” rightly conjecturing that if the real 
bears had delighted the Roosevelt children, 
the reproductions would please children all 
over the country. Then the newspapers 
began to discuss the President’s fondness 
for bear shooting; and thus the animals came 
into prominence, and the first thing we knew 
the Christmas market was flooded with bears 
of all sorts and sizes. ‘‘Teddy Bears” came 
pouring in from Germany, and found their 
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hotel instanter, and it was not until well 
along toward morning that he found asylum 
where he could take refuge. 

During the show, Theodore Roosevelt took 
a fancy to the cubs, and finally bought them 
for his children; later, when they became 
too large for-pets, he presented them to the 
New York Zoo. There they became the 
star attraction for all the children, who knew 
them as ‘‘Teddy Bears,” and thus originated 
the name now applied. 

It took an alert German manufacturer to 


places in millions of homes, much to the joy 
of the little ones. Where is the child who 
does not love to hug a furry bear; which not 
only satisfies the craving for a pet, but sug- 
gests to the infant mind stories about the 
President of the United States? 

So now my little friend writes me that the 
National is her favorite magazine, because 
through it she found out how “Teddy Bears” 
came to be made for little girls, and given 
Santa Claus to put into children’s stockings 
at Christmas time: 
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T was indeed a rare musical treat to hear 
Madam Nordica in her January song 
recital at Symphony Hall in Boston. With 
no pretensions as a musical critic, I hold that 
I enjoyed ‘‘one perfect hour of unalloyed 
delight” listening to one of the greatest singers 
of her time. 

At the Columbian Exposition, I heard her 
in Hayden’s “ Creation,” in the “ cooing 
dove’’solo. My mother’s enthusiastic praises 
(and I regarded her as an expert musical 
critic) confirmed me in the opinion that 
Madam Nordica was to be, if not already, 
one of the world’s great singers. In 1894, 


’ a severe strain on the prima donna. 


~ ing to Madam Nordica. 
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bestowed upon her by the wife of Wagner, 
who is the daughter of Liszt, and by her son, 
Seigfried Wagner, were indeed a notable 
tribute to an American prima donna in her 
conquest of a German operatic role. 

It was no wonder that my enthusiasm rose 
to the highest pitch, and I shall never forget 
that morning when, as she met me, attired 
in pink crepon, fresh and vigorous after the 
arduous performance of the day before— 
and a performance at Baireuth is a full day’s 
work—she frankly and kindly accepted my 
little tribute to a great American singer. Nor 
can I ever forget her enthusiasm concerning 
her work, as in those closing days of August, 
we reviewed the achievements of the first 
American prima donna who had ever won 
her laurels in Wagner opera at the shrine of 
Parsifal. How keenly she was looking for- 
ward then to her coming holiday at. Inter- 
laken, under the snow-covered peaks of the 
Jungfrau; for the strenuous opera festival is 
Follow- 
ing this success, the critics -proclaimed that 
no one has been quite equal to Nordica’s 
Brunhilde in “Tristram and Isolde.” 

_. With these memories, I may be pardoned 
if I dropped my afternoon’s work and went 
to Symphony Hall, to stand during the entire 
performance, for the pleasure of again listen- 
The opening num- 


i. bers were “‘Titania’s Cradle,” by Lehmann; 
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at the Wagner festival in Baireuth, her crea- 
tion of Elsa in ‘‘Lohengrin” brought her 
greater laurels, and one morning, as I went 
to visit the tomb of Wagner, I had the pleas- 
ure of congratulating the great singer in per- 
son on the conquest, of the Berlin critics. 

In a foreign country, Americans feel a keen, 
personal interest in the achievements of any 
compatriot, and there, in that village of Ba- 
varia, I listened with delight to the many 
splendid compliments paid to the American 
prima donna. In eight weeks she had mas- 
tered the German version, and sang her 
lines like a native. The warm encomiums 


“Now Sleeps the Petal,” Quilter; and “In 
the Month of May,” by Hammond, and as 
an encore she sang ‘‘Mammy’s Little Boy.” 
Then came selections from Bemberg, Webber 
and Vidal, interpreted as only Nordica can. 
By request, she gave that triumphal, heroic 
aria from the Valkyrie, which is truly Nordi- 
can. She just swept the heart strings of the 
auditors. The last aria from Erkel, taken 
from the opera ‘‘Laslos,” made a superb 
finale and when that full, sweet, passionate 
voice died away into silence, the audience 
seemed loth to break the spell and go out 
into the hard, cold, work-a-day world again. 

Every seat in the great hall was filled, and 
the tiers in the three balconies were lined 
with people, looking upon that great sea of 
ardent listeners—while from all parts of the 
house came the call for ‘‘another, another 
song.” Seldom has a more demonstrative 
audience been seen in Boston than that 
which heartily applauded Madam Nordica 
that afternoon. Again and again she gra- 
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ciously responded, and at last, when the 
audience remained fifteen minutes after the 
conclusion of the program, she appeared in 
her furs and walking costume, which seemed 
to be the only means of assuring the peo- 
- ple that the performance was really concluded. 

Looking into the faces of that audience, 
one saw not only admiration, but their affec- 
tion bestowed upon Madam Nordica. It 
was indeed another day of triumph; for not 
only was every note and word given the full 
beauty of symphony and expression with 
which her voice is so richly endowed, but her 
rendition,- by its very ease and harmony, 
shows the results of long, painstaking train- 
ing and study. She is an arfist to her finger- 
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women and children—and when the women 
are won, the men are sure to follow and not 
afar off. 

I was sitting in one of the boxes during the 
performance of Peter Pan, and feeling that 
once more I thoroughly believed in fairies. 


_I suddenly noticed that one of the little 


actors on the stage, child like, was playing 
with one of the stage properties, which evi- 
dently was not so secure as it looked. 
Another pull, it seemed, might bring it down 
with a clatter and smash his curly pate— 
yet the child kept on pulling, just as a little 
chap I know of will persist in tugging at the 
table cover until he endangers all that is on it. 

Miss Adams continued to recite her lines, 
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tips, yet always a woman of large sympathies. 
Her grace and ease are in strong contrast to 
the stilted manner and stiff attitudes of many 
concert singers, and few artists have a more 
enthusiastic following of admirers than the 
sweet singer from the Pine Tree State; the 
little granddaughter of ‘‘Camp-Meeting John 
Allen,” for whom a sweet, girlish voice used 
to sing the simple, dear old ‘‘Songs of Mother, 
Home and Heaven,” which were to him a 
foretaste of the music of Paradise. 


* * * 


T the theatre the other night, a pretty 
incident occurred that emphasized the 
womanliness of Miss Maud Adams—a qual- 
ity which has won for her the hearts of all 


but just as the catastrophe seemed imminent, 
I heard her soft warning, ‘‘Be careful, dear; 
be careful, dear.” 

There were doubtless many there that night 
who thought that all the eloquence of their 
favorite actress found its way across the foot- 
lights, but to’ me nothing she said was 
more charming than that tenderly whispered 
remonstrance to the little fellow beside her, 
beginning his stage life thus early. The 
lines spoken for the benefit of the audience 
were indeed eloquent, but nothing could 
surpass the gentle way in which she cared for 
the welfare and safety of the child working 
with her; yet not for a moment did she forget 
her duty to the great audience assembled to 
see her in her most charming role. 














FROM SUNNY EXILE 


By Donald B. Tobey 


OW your winter waves his sceptre 
And his minions strip the trees 
Till they moan and pray for pity 
From the hurried, heedless breeze; 
Mother earth lies wan and weary, 
All her happy colors drowned 
In dry swirls of scattered sadness 
That but now her splendor crowned; 
Yet this poignant grief in nature 
Joyfully would we behold 
We who loll in tropic exile 
Pining for our native cold. 


Bathed in brilliant morning sunshine, 
Wrapped within an evening glow, 
Still we crave that chill, gray stillness,— 
Herald of approaching snow; 
Still we long to see the picture 
That the dawn-light will surprise 
Of a waking world of whiteness,— 
But it never greets our eyes. 
Never do our pulses tingle 
In a contest with Jack Frost 
And we loll in tropic exile 
Counting all that we have lost. 


Counting even bitter blizzards, 
Cruel nights of sleet and hail, 
Wind-swept days of cutting coldness 
’Neath a sun half-hid and pale;— 
Counting all,—our hearts still yearning 
For the clime of fir and pine, 

We would barter all our sunshine 
For the storms that you malign. 
Know you there such love of country 
As do those on stranger strand, 

As do those in far-off exile 
Pining for their native land? 
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By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of “South Sea Tdyls,” ‘Islands of Tranquil Delight,” etc. 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


HE consolations of travel are seldom 
recognized on the spot. _ It is only after 
we have forgotten the daily and hourly fa- 
tigues and the thousand and one disappoint- 
ments that beset us on every hand, that all 
those ‘‘moving accidents by flood and field” 
begin to magnify their charms. The circum- 
navigator who has snarled in many tongues, 
on many seas, by many shores, grows garrul- 
ous by his winter fireside, and recounts with 
amiable egotism the story of his life. 

Who that: has made his solitary round 
among ruins, or in strange cities, or through 
wildernesses no less forbidding than the un- 
familiar streets, and there run against some 
kind, responsive soul, but remembers ten- 
derly the friendship that sprang up and blos- 
somed in as many hours? Have you not 
sworn eternal fidelity to one who has be- 
guiled you in your extremity? Have you 
not affiliated with spontaneous freedom, 
parted with regret bordering upon grief, 
and forgotten all about the episode within 
a brief half-year or so? Some day your hand 
drops upon a souvenir of your adventure, 
and you dream for a moment fondly upon a 
past that has suddenly become ideal. Ah me! 
Shall I- ever forget the Lady of the Nile? 
the Chum of Venice? the Knights of the 
Latin Quarter? the Pals of London Lodg- 
ings—or Bob of Chester? Not so long as 
I have some sweet reminder to call me back 
to them at intervals. All these have gone 
up into their separate niches where I may 
light a votive lamp before them whenever 
the spirit moves me so to do. But the stage 
is thronged with other faces; new experiences 
have crowded out the old; every page of the 
book of life is a palimpsest, and the last page 
of all will not be written until the end of time. 

It is a gray day, and the sky is filled with 
scurrying clouds; the chill sea-winds wrestle 
with the cypresses that wave before my wind- 
ow. I recoil from the disturbing elements 
without, and bury myself in a box of old let- 


ters—letters that have been silently gather- 
ing dust for many and many a month. With 
pensive melancholy I weed out the unimpor- 
tant messages, such as shower down upon 
us day by day, and commit them to the flames; 
while they were still fresh they were of suffi- 
cient interest to preserve, but they seem to 
have died since then. There are many, the 
seals of which were broken in the hour of 
enthusiasm, and these are laid aside to await 
the time when I shall have outgrown the 
memories, still fresh and tenderly green. I 
have just found a little packet of little let- 
ters, written—and very badly written—on 
pink or yellow paper. Each page is crossed 
with consecutive sentences that run one into 
the other, without so much as a comma to 
trip them or a period to cut short the exu- 
berant rhetoric of impassioned youth. Be- 
tween my fingers and thumb I hold the proof 
of an experience that shaped itself out of 
nothing, and will as surely, sooner or later, 
resolve itself into nothing. Let me see, how 
did it begin? Ah! i 

I was in Liverpool saying farewell to a 
friend with whom I had passed the last two 
months, my first in England, and his going 
was to rob me of the one companion who had 
made me, a stranger, feel at home in a strange 
land. There was nothing left for me now 
but to plunge into the sea of humanity and 
swim out alone, if possible. Chester lay close 
at hand and was an object of intense interest 
to all lovers of the quaint, the historical, the 
picturesque. In a kind of desperate haste, 
I steamed down to the ancient and honorable 
borough, through a driving rain-storm, and 
sought shelter in that famous hostelry, the 
Yacht Inn. What a lodge for a somber fel- 
low to meditate and mold in! -I had found 
my way alone to the door of it, for I wished 
to begin my pilgrimage in the good old way, 
with staff and scrip, trusting to Providence 
for pallet and provender. I entered the inn 
by a small doorway, and fell into the arms 
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of the landlady, who obstructed the passage 
with a welcome as ample as could be ex- 
pected in such cramped quarters; and here 
the new life began. 

We negotiated in the tap-room, the land- 
lady and I, over a deal table stained with 
rings of stale beer; an odor of cut cavendish 
pervaded the apartment, and there was a 
sprinkling of sawdust on the floor. I was 
a stranger, would she take me in? To be 
sure she would, and gladly. We climbed the 
narrow stairs that creaked and groaned be- 
neath our tread. We were following in the 
footsteps of many a worthy who had pre- 
ceded on his way into the history of the na- 
tion; the slender balusters rattled in their 
sockets like dry bones; the air was dead and 
‘a little dusty a top o’ the stairs. The first 
floor rose and fell in an unexpected and in- 
excusable fashion; we stumbled up and down 
low steps that led us by easy stages from the 
state-chamber fronting-on Watergate street, 
through a series of tiny bedrooms that marked 
the decadence of the inn, even to the last 
cupboard that overhung the kitchen court 
and the long-dismanteled mews... My heart 
was set on securing the state-chamber, chiefly 
because Jonathan Swift, the amourous dean 
of Dublin had occupied that room and that 
stately four-poster bedstead; there, in the 
solitude of his apartment, he had fumed and 
fretted because the dignitaries of the cathed- 
ral would not break bread with him when 
he had bidden them to a feast at the Yacht 
Inn; it seems that his reputation had pre- 
ceeded him and robbed them of their appe- 
tites. You know what he did thereafter? 
He immortalized them in a doggerel couplet 
which he engraved upon a window-pane with 
the diamond in his ring—perhaps you have 
seen it over at the museum where it is in safe 
keeping. He wasn’t much of a poet, was he, 
who left these scornful lines as his legacy to 
posterity ?>—wits are but poor poets, as a 
class.— 

Rotten without and mouldering within 
This place and its clergy are all now kin. 


Hawthorne, of the “Scarlet Letter,” loved 
the Yacht Inn dearly; and when he was 
United States consul at Liverpool, he often 
came hither for an outing, or an inning, and 
brought his chosen friends, so that they might 
enjoy its hospitality together. Well, the 
Dean’s Chamber became my chamber, and 
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his four-poster my place of rest—for two-and- 
six a day—so there was nothing left me now 
but to begin to be jolly at once; this is how 
I began. 

It is but a step from the Yacht Inn to East 
Gate; a hole in the wall, an antique arch that 
leaps Watergate street at a single bound. 
One ascends to the top of the wall by a stair- 
way at the side of the Gate, and paces the 
airy promenade at his leisure. I threaded 
Water Gate and East Gate Rows, those col- 
onades that are cozily tucked in between the 
ground floor and the second story of many 
of the houses in the busy quarter of Chester. 
The Rows are like so many secularized clois- 
ters, with a faint oder of semi-sanctity still 
hovering about them; once in them, you find 
yourself treading upon a pavement that roofs- 
over the shops level with the street below; 
with a row of shops upon your one hand, and 
open arches upon the other; while overhead 
the living rooms of every house jut out to the 
level of the ground floor—as if they were try- 
ing to hobnob with the houses across the 
street. : 

Once mounted upon the wall, I wandered 
in well-disciplined ecstasy from end to end 
of it—though it is in reality without begin- 
ning and without end, being oval as oval can 
be. Had you seen me there and then, you 
would not have known that it was, so to 
speak, the happiest moment of my life; you 
wouldn’t have suspected it, because I had all 
my raptures battened down under the hatches 
—and there was a full cargo of them, I assure 
you. I carry no deck-loads when I am voy- 
aging, but keep all securely stowed away; for 
presently I shall need everything I have gath- 
ered from port to port, that I may retail it to 
my readers. 

Here were two miles of the loveliest old 
wall imaginable, paved at the top and the 
pavement just broad enough* for a pair of 
people to walk on, hand in hand, at twilight. 
A wall built by the Romans A.D. 61; rebuilt 
by the daughter of Alfred the Great; repaired 
A.D. 1224; besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces in 1645; visited by Royal Families and 
their Royal Cousins of every color and creed 
during eighteen hundred years—and haunted 
night and day, at intervals, during a half- 
dozen flighty years, by yours truly, journalist 
and globe-trotter. On this occasion, I walked 
with the measured tread of a sentinel; I leaned 
upon the breast-high parapet and looked down 
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upon that part of the city that has flowed out 
at the open gates and flooded the lowlands 
from Christ Church to Bishop’s Field, and as 
far as the Earl’s Eye. I passed by the Phee- 
nix Tower, from which King Charles saw his 
army defeated on Rowton Moor, in 1645; 
and on to Pemberton’s Parlor and the Water 
Tower; pausing again and again to peer 
down into the ancient fosses, where now runs 
a narrow canal that soon mingles its waters 
with those of the River Dee. 

Presently, I was close upon the Old Bridge, 
with its stone arches, no two alike, and the 
Dee Mills, where the white swans were fish- 
ing in the foam under the mill-wheel; then 
came the Wishing Steps and St. John’s Abbey, 
and here I found my eyes level with the back 
windows of many a homely home; what cosy 
rooms, and tidy, too; what trim garden spots, 
all aglow with blossoms; what private views 
of English interiors—than which no interiors 
in the world will better bear inSpection. This 
was my first round; time, nothing to brag of 
-—eight quarter-miles in eight quarter-hours. 
It was nearing sunset; the storm had broken; 
masses of dark cloud with golden rims grouped 
themselves beyond the tower of the cathed- 
ral; at my feet lay the church-yard where 


slept the dead ancestors of old Chester. The 
scene was so beautiful I resolved to review 
it before returning to mine inn, where these 
storied stones were to be written up, profes- 


sionally, before bed-time. Such is the fate 
of a foreign correspondent. 

I renewed the pilgrimage with the joy of 
one who believes that he is about to live over 
again a charming experience, though the 
charm is very seldom born again. Twilight 
was gathering; the river was like a ribbon of 
pale gold; the roofs and towers of the walled 
city were silhouettes against the somber sky. 
Lovers passed me unobserved, absorbed in 
love’s young dream; soldier boys strutted 
in red jackets with little low-crowned, saucer- 
like caps poised above one ear and held there 
by a strap that slid under the chin; they 
were mere lads, the most of them, but never- 
theless the bulwarks of England’s greatness. 
Was it the gathering gloom, the thought of 
my first night in the lonesome and forlorn 
little inn; or the vision of the fellowship in 
which I had no share, that saddened me, I 
wonder. My face clouded, my feet began to 
falter; I was upon the point of retracing my 
steps, when, at that moment, on a part of 
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the wall that was almost deserted, I saw some- 
one approaching: a youth who might have 
been eighteen years of age, ruddy, stalwart, 
British to the backbone, drew near, and 
passed me by. We regarded one another 
for a moment with inquiring eyes, but with- 
out further recognition. On second thought, 
I resolved to turn and take a mental snapshot 
at the one citizen who, thus far, somewhat 
interested me. I turned to look, and at that 
moment he also turned; with the slightest 
possible embarrassment, we went our sev- 
eral ways. There is nothing that makes one 
more self-conscious than to be caught in so 
harmless an act as this. The world is round, 
and so is the wall of Chester—or at least oval; 
I knew that if we both kept our course, we 
should meet again. We did meet again, on 
the opposite side of the city, where the wall 
overhung the River Dee. I was humming 
to myself those sad, sweet lines:— 
“O Mary! go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home 
Along the sands o’ Dee.” 

The water was very still below me; I saw 
the swans making, momentary monograms 
of their slender, white necks; the stars were 
just pricking through the low-flying clouds. 
Someone was coming down the wall toward 
me; no one else was visible, before or be- 
hind us; of course it was he! We looked at 
one another, not unkindly, but with equal 
reserve, and thus we missed a second oppor- 
tunity that if embraced on the impulse of the 
moment might have made friends of us on 
the spot. I regretted it, but said to myself, 
“T will not be weak enough to turn again and 
betray my curiosity;” a few seconds later I 
added, ‘‘surely I may venture one glance” — 
I turned, he turned, we smiled a half-recog- 
nition, and faded from view in opposite direc- 
tions. We thus observed the rule laid down 
by society and propriety; a time-honored 
custom, which is much venerated in England, 
was respected; we were not introduced by 
any guardian angel whatever, and, to tell the 
truth, I was beginning to be pretty well bored. 

In my chamber at the Yacht Inn, by the 
light of a feeble lamp, I wrote and wrote and 
wrote; that letter is in print somewhere, but 
this is the first hint at the episode that pre- 
ceded it. Diligence is a great appetizer. At 
g p. m., I was starving. My hostess of the 
inn was licensed to sell malt liquors, but she 
might not give me so much as a biscuit with- 
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out laying herself liable to the law; she ad- 
vised me to wander up the street and assured 
me that sooner or later I should find some- 
thing edible. I said, ‘‘I will go forth and 
iorage; when I find any tempting morsel in 
a shop window, I will enter in and abide 
there until I am surfeited.” I climbed into 
the Watergate Row, because I liked it; it 
was quainter and quieter than ever at g p. m., 
with its dim lanterns hanging from the low 
arches overhead—some of them hung so low 
that I could touch them—and the deserted 
street lying under the Row like a mill-race 
that had run dry. Most of the show windows 
in the Row were dark now, but a light farther 
down lured me on, and soon I stood before 
a shop where was displayed a prize ham, a 
dish of flakey sandwiches, and a choice col- 
lection of frosted cakes decorated with sugar 
roses and garlands of artificial leaves and 
glittering tinsel; there were also jars of highly- 
colored candy and other undesirable viands 
too numerous to mention. 

The exhibit did not appeal to my palate, 
but I was famishing and I might find a bu- 
reau of information within, so I hurriedly 
threw open the door; a swinging bell tum- 


bled over the top of it and rang violently for 


some moments. I took my accustomed in- 
ventory at a glance: the shop was small and 
everything in it scrupulously clean; a coun- 
ter ran the length of it; there was.a door in 
the rear behind the counter, another in front 
of it—both of which opened into an inner 
apartment. A portly dame entered; she was 
well-starched, with bobbing curls before her 
ears, the incarnation of domestic peace and 
a model of all the virtues. From behind the 
counter, where she was queenly in her gra- 
cious dignity, she asked me what she could 
do for me. I said, and not without emotion; 
“T am starving. ‘There is nothing but beer 
and barrack-boys down at the Yacht Inn, 
where I am stopping. I am a stranger, and 
know not the customs of your town. I want 
hot coffee, and a poached egg on toast—a pair 
of them pretty well done; a little jam, per- 
haps, and some of that good ham, sweet and 
cold—and you had better make it two cups 
of coffee, at least, for I hunger and thirst in 
Chester!” This is the way in which I al- 
ways talk to strangers, and I shall always 
continue to do it; for they are not in the least 
disconcerted, and it comes perfectly natural 
to me. 
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She replied at her earliest convenience, and 
assured me that she was licensed to sell ham 
and confectionary; in fact, her husband had 
made the wedding cake for Her Majesty, 
Victoria R., and that it weighed tons, if it 
weighed an ounce; likewise, he made the 
wedding cake for H. R. H., the Prince of 
Wales—now King Edward VII, etc., etc!. 
“But,” she added, in a flattering voice, ‘I 
am not licensed to sell liquids in any shape 
or form, not even in the shell, so coffee and 
eggs are out of the question!” At this, no 
longer able to control my nerves, I burst into 
tears. That settled the business for me. 
Her mother-heart was in her throat on the 
instant, and she murmured, ‘‘Dry your eyes, 
kind sir, and you shall sup with me; for there 
is no law under Heaven whereby we are com- 
pelled to turn the hungry from our home un- 
satisfied!” She pointed to the door on my 
side of the counter, and bade me enter her 
living-room ahd tarry while she made coffee 
in secret and poached the forbidden eggs. 

As I entered the room by my door, she 
entered by hers, and we found ourselves to- 
gether in a transformation scene. It was 
a large room with a long table extending down 
the middle of it, and an unbroken row of 
chairs ranged like wall-flowers on three sides 
of it. She pointed me to a chair beside the 
hearth, where a fire blazed cheerily—as she 
left the room, I sank into the chair by the 
mantel and looked up to find I was not alone. 
My vis-a-vis was none other than the youth 
I met upon the wall. Recognition was in- . 
stantaneous; we bowed, we smiled, we then 
laughed outright. 

Said he: “¥ think I saw you on the wall 
this evening.” 

Said I: “You certainly did.” 

Said he: ‘Do you know, I had half a mind 
to speak to you?” 

Said I: “Why?” 

Said he: ‘‘Because you looked so lone- 
some.” 

Said I: ‘Then why didn’t you speak to 
me?” 

Said. he: ‘Because I feared you would 
think me ill-bred.” 

At this I began to foam at the mouth, and 
straightway gave him his due. I said:— 

“‘Don’t you know that it is a cardinal sin 
to smother a good impulse? Don’t you know 
that if you had the wish to speak to me, it 
was probably because I wanted and needed 
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to have you speak to me? But for this acci- 
dental meeting, you might never have been 
able to make reparation, as now you are 
making it. I forgive you, my friend, because 
I might have spoken first—were I not quite 
as shy as you are.” Then we shook hands 
on it, and were very well pleased with each 
other; and he added: ‘Perhaps the oddest 
part of it is that I don’t belong in this house? 
this is not my home at all. My chum lives 
here, and it is his mother who is preparing 
your supper for you. I happen to be here 
because I was so sorry for you when I met 
you on the wall, and felt that you must be 
lonely, I came to find my chum, and to tell 
him all about you, and that is why I am wait- 
ing for his return.” 

In this naive and boyish fashion, we chatted 
until the table was laid, and at 9.30 p. m. we 
three sat down to discuss dishes that were 
jolly enough to set before a king. We talked 
of everything under the stars, and I felt so 
much at home that I nearly forgot to pay for 
my supper; when I blushed and asked the 


price of it, the good woman refused my money. 
I insisted, and at last she said: ‘‘You may 
pay me on one condition; that is, you must 


come tomorrow and dine with us all at home.” 
It was with a light heart and a full stomach 
that I returned to the Yacht Inn that: night, 
and I was preparing to bury myself alive in 
the dean’s great bed, when the mistress of 
the inn knocked at my door and told me that 
two men wished to see me below. She seemed 
rather excited at this evidently unusual oc- 
currence. ‘‘Can it be,” thought I, “that I 
am about to be arrested for eating eggs and 
drinking ccffee without a license?” I said, 
‘Kindly ask them to call in the morning, as 
I am about to retire.” Full of conjectures 
as to the nature of this unexpected visit, I fell 
asleep on my first night in Chester. 

On the following morning, the anxious in- 
quirers of the previous evening made their 
appearance; they proved to be Bob-o-Chester 
and his chum, at whose house I had taken my 
late supper. It seemed that Bob was busy 
every afternoon, barring Sunday, at his desk; 
the chum was busy in the forenoon, only; 
between the two, they could offer me their 
services for the whole day, and every day, 
during the week; on Sunday we three might 
be together from morning till night. Could 
any thing be more providential than this? 
What naturally followed? Excursions and 
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explorations in every quarter of the dear old 
town. Punting on the Dee. A state-dinner 
at the chum’s house in the presence of the 
entire family and a few invited guests. A. 
cozy supper at Bob’s modest home after even- 
song at the cathedral, where the two boys 
sang in white surplices and passed out into 
the dark cloister with the long procession at 
the close of the service, but only to return in 
five minutes and join me at the cathedral 
door, where I awaited them. Then followed 
introductions to the prettiest girls in Chester, 
and a stroll down the Liverpool road—an 
indiscretion permissable on Sunday, after 
dark. Many and varied were our diversions: 
there was no stone left unturned, from the 
cemetery to Eaton Hall. We saw the strol- 
ling players represent Oliver Goldsmith’s de- 
lightful bit of comic autobiography, ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and very creditably, too; 
the comedy was produced in a barn-like thea- 
tre, under the patronage of the Marquis of 
Westminster—the Master of Eaton Hall— 
who graciously sent a retinue of servants to 
represent him in the proscenium boxes; and 
heard—shall I say overheard? the lightest 
of light operettas without scenery and almost 
without sound. Many were the expeditions 
planned that came to naught, because I had 
much work to do and must needs do it, else- 
where, on the wing. So, in a few days, I 
went up to the station with Bob and his 
chum—they fought for the privilege of part- 
ing my luggage between them—and all the 
while they were protesting that they should 
miss me horribly, which I suppose they did. 

As a special correspondent, I did the mid- 
lands conscientiously, and got back to Lon- 
don in the course of time. Letters awaited 
me there, pink and buff letters, from that 
Bob whose veins were filled with blood that 
was blue enough, but whose name-stuck in 
my throat. Why should he bear the most 
plebian patronymic in nomenclature? He 
should have had a history and a mystery to 
fall back upon. Perhaps he had; there were 
symptoms of it in everything he said or did. 
His letters betrayed no family trust; they 
were just boy’s letters, the kind of passionate 
epistles that spring spontaneously from pure 
and loving hearts:—‘‘ Would I return at once ? 
Would I come and see how he had marked 
the niche in the wall where we had first’ seen 
each other? Would I send him a dog that 
he might name it after me, and teach it to 
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track my footsteps through all our haunts 
in Chester? Would I once more return— 
he harped on this—and make life tolerable, 
as my going had made it intolerable—at least 
for him?’ Of course I would; but I didn’t! 

I rushed over to the continent, and drifted 
about for two whole years. How time flies 
there, and how hard it is to keep up with it. 
Letters from Bob chased me about, and at 
intervals overtook me; they breathed the 
same spirit of loyalty and devotion, and often 
they made me homesick for the haunts I 
could not forget. Once more I found my- 
self in England, and the moment I set foot 
on shore I thought of Chester. Why not 
steal noiselessly through the island and seek 
the old Roman wall at twilight, as in days 
of yore, and there lie in wait for Bob and his 
bull-pup, my namesake? Resolved, the 
motion seconded and passed in no time! I 
deposited my trophies of travel in the then 
home-like Bloomsbury Lodgings; called a 
hansom; took “‘carriage,” as we say in Eng- 
land, and in six hours was safely housed in 
a stately hostelry very unlike the humble 
Yacht Inn. 

My card I left at Bob’s modest home in 
a by-street-—he was absent—and I was din- 
ing alone for lack of better company. The 
pretty plot I had planned, the hiding in am- 
bush on the wall and the springing suddenly 
upon the unsuspecting Bob, fell out as most 
things of that nature are apt to in real life— 
and all this is real life, every word of it, and 
just as true as gospel. Moreover, it was 
raining; the great drops lashed the window- 
panes, and the wind moaned among the 
chimney-pots; my heart, that had been beat- 
ing high ever since my foot pressed English 


soil, began to work its way down toward my | 


boots. I was lonesome, and no mistake. I 
had got as far in the dinner menu as the joint 
and a pot of stout, when, after a sharp rap 
of knuckles, the door was hastily opened, and 
a dashing swell appeared before me; my sur- 

" prise was only equalled by his consternation. 
With an apology, he was about to withdraw, 
but at that moment we recognized one an- 
other with a cry of delight. Of course it was 
Bob; an idealized Bob, who was developing 
handsomely, and carried himself like a thor- 
oughbred; a coming moustache cast its 
shadow upon his upper lip; he was stylishly 
dressed; he wore a tile and a stick; one gloved 
hand held the glove of the other. 
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My beard had grown; I looked years and 
years older than when first we met; is it any 
wonder that we did not recognize each other 
on the instant ? 

It seems that the gods were propitious in 
spite of the weather. Bob’s mother was 
away for a visit of some weeks; the cottage 
was at our disposal, and we were expected 
fo keep bachelor’s hall until her return; meals 
to be had at all hours, on the most reasonable 
terms, im the house of a friend of the family. 
Ah! What days of lazy leisure, what moon- 
light on the Dee; what strolls down the Liver- 
pool road after vespers; what high-jinks and 
what not! 

The idealized Bob, I confess, was a dis- 
traction. With Italy at my back—some- 
thing of its subtle charm had gotten into my 
blood—Roberto ringing in my ears, I con- 
fess that brief Bob seemed to me little short 
of a misnomer. I did not tell him I thought 
so, but he anticipated me, and during one 
of our long strolls he unfolded himself to my 
entire satisfaction. 

It seems that Bob’s father, a sad rake, had 
upon an occasion returned from a long so- 
journ on the Continent, filled with romance 
and spoiling for rebellion; he looked like a 
troubadour, with flowing locks and a wealth 
of collar and cravat; he acted like a dunce 
—as shall be seen anon. This troubadour 
at once made love to a pretty peasant girl 
who was born and bred among the wild Welsh 
hills, and swore to be faithful to the grave. 
Then Bob’s grandsire, one of the good old 
stock, rich as Croesus, and proud as Lucifer, 
cut the young man off with the traditional 
shilling. Bob’s father, with more spirit than 
discretion, seized his young bride, assumed 
a name that shall be nameless, and never 
again laid eyes on the old gentleman to the 
day of his untimely death. Bob made his 
appearance just in season to comfort his 
peasant mama, while she sat on the grass in 
the church-yard and mourned her trouba- 
dour. 

The grandfather, being not such a very bad 
grandfather, after all, grew lonely in his castle 
in Wales, and came up to Chester in search 
of a new interest in life. All these years Bob 
had never once seen him, or been seen by him, 
so far as we knew. It was a cross the boy 
had to bear, and he bore it likea man. Reared 
in poverty, the sole and rightful heir to vast 
estates, he earned his bread at the beck of a 
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briefless barrister, and patiently awaited the 
end. 

What plans we laid, Bob and I! The old 
gentleman was to pay the debt of nature, 
which is what is expected of all old gentle- 
men; nothing could be more reasonable or 
seasonable than this. A death-bed repent- 
ance and reconciliation were, very naturally, 
to follow; at this happy moment Bob was 
to attain his majority in the good old-fash- 
ioned, Christmas story style. There was to 
be feasting for seven days at least, during 
which the ancestral castle would keep open- 
house; tenants by the hundreds were to toast 
their young master, and ever after show him 
a devotion worthy of the Golden Age. 

So far so good! After this came private 
tutors, Oxford, and much pleasant and in- 
structive travel, during which I was to share 
his joys and sorrows—at least, that’s what he 
sald. Then one of those bonny maids of 
Chester, whose dainty little feet had tripped 
nightly down the never-to-be-forgotten Liver- 
pool road, was to be led in triumph to that 
castle in Wales, and there to reign forever! 

Something too much of this—perhaps! 
Time passed; the letters that were at first 
frequent enough and fervent enough, after 
we had parted, grew few and far between, 
and at last stopped altogether. There is 
nothing in life more natural than this. I 
should probably have dismissed the episode, 
along with many another that has brightened 
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a day or two in the past, had not a message 
reached me recently that thrilled me with 
delight. The climax has come, and no mis- 
take. The old gentleman did relent on his 
dying pillow. Bob sends me the intelligence 
in his own handwriting—which, by the way, 
is much improved. He begs me to join him 
on his estates, and while away a few years in 
blissful idleness, and then signs himself, with 
a flourish a yard long:— 
“Faithfully yours, 

““R. Cholmondeley Vere de Vere.” 

How different this is from the boyish at- 
tempt at ornamental text on the fly-leaf of 
my much-prized ‘‘Guide to Chester,” which 
reads:— 

“To my dearest friend, from his devoted 

*¢ Bob.” 

With his horses and his hounds, his castle 
and his auto, and his yacht, I believe there 
is enough of the dear old boyish Bob left in 
him to save this Vere de Vere. And by-and- 
bye, when I am tired of telling stories and 
you are tired of reading them, I shall go back 
to the beginning and compare notes. Who 
knows but in the peasant mother and her 
boy, translated from poverty to splendor, I 
may read a parable such as should reestab- 
lish one’s faith in the goodness of weak hu- 
manity? Certainly, so far as I can judge, 
the disinherited troubadour, had he survived, 
would have had no cause to deplore his fate, 
or scorn the object of his boyish love. 


THE WIND 


H, the wintry wind is an uncouth troll; 
A pagan mad is the wind of the sea; 
The wind in the wood is the anguished soul 
Of the Christ in Gethsemane. 


Oh, the wind of March is a traitor grim, 
A ravening lion with mane a-toss; 
The wind in the rain is the soul of Him - 

All torn and quiv’ring on the cross. 


The wind in the vale is a satyr king, 

And sports in the blossoms that strew the sod; 
But the wind on the hill that shouts at spring, 

Lo, is the risen soul of God! 


—Edward Wilbur Mason 





In a GARDEN of OLD DELIGHTS 


By L. M. Montgomery 


ONG, languid shadows were falling over 

the still fields that sloped to the shore. 
It was just after sunset, and the far-away hills 
were purple against the melting saffron of the 
sky in the west; and in the crystalline blue of 
the sky to the east, and south were 
clouds, white. and_high-heaped, like snow- 
mountains, and the westernmost shone with 
a rosy glow, as of sunset on an Alpine height. 
- The higher worlds of air were still full of 
light—perfect, unstained light, unmarred of 
earth-shadow; but down in the garden and 
under the pines the light had almost gone, 
giving place to a dewy dusk, made passion- 
ately sweet by the breath of many flowers 
and aromatic herbs. 

The garden was ablow with flowers, shut 
in by the box hedges, shedding sweetness and 
beauty over its demesnes—as they had done 
for a hundred summers, so old was this gar- 
den. There were more roses than any other 
blossoms, for roses are the flowers of love and 
faith; but there were also golden lilies and 
white narcissi and forget-me-nots and mi- 
gnonette and pansies; and even great crim- 
son poppies for splendor and kingliness. So 
that it was a garden of delights at early morn 
and high noon, but most of all in the long 
summer twilight, after the day had crept 
lingeringly through it and was gone. 

For sound there was the distant murmur 
of an unquiet sea on a rocky shore; and, 
nearer, the vespers of the robins, who were 
whistling to each other in the pines, clearly, 
melodiously and _ enchantingly, as they 
never whistle at any time save just after sun- 
set, when the first white star glows out in the 
southwest like a lamp of dreams. 

The man who walked in the garden with 
bowed head, breathing the rose attar and 
harking to the robins, thought only of Una. 
He always thought of her when he walked here 
at evening, but tonight the thoughts of her 
came freshly and insistently, as if she were 
near-by, and these thoughts were her heralds. 
They met him at every curve of the walk, as 
if she had been waiting there herself, in all 


the glamour of maidenhood and springtime 
loveliness—she, now alas, in the autumn of life 
like himself; they whispered in his ear, as if 
she had just passed" by with a laugh—she, 
who must ere now have drunk of pain and 
broken bread with sorrow; they thronged 
about him and beset him, as if her presence 
enwrapped him round, and _ took possession 
of his soul, as it had been wont to do long ago 
in this very garden of the roses—for which 
reason he loved it and walked often in it. 

He did not know where her body might 
be, but he was quite certain that her spirit 
was there in the garden that night. The cer- 
tainty grew upon him, until it delighted and 
hurt, and uplifted and oppressed him. At 
last he could bear if no longer in silence, and 
he lifted his hands and called her name aloud 
three times, in tense, low tones. 

“Una! Una! Una!” 

Then he saw her coming down the long 
box walk; still too far away to have heard his 
call, still unconscious of his presence. He 
knew her through the dimness, not only by 
the prescience of his thoughts, but by the old 
grace of form and charm of movement. No 
other woman ever walked like that. 

She came nearer, but her eyes were dropped, 
and she had not yet seen him. He stood 
apart and watched her as she came; she, the 
beautiful, who, in despite of time and sorrow 
and change, was so beautiful still. 

She was dressed in soft, trailing black, with 
a scarf of fine lace over her hair, and under its 
edges little dark love-locks escaped and curled 
over her high, white forehead, with its black, 
arching brows. In her slender hands she 
held some yellow roses. 

When she came close to him, she lifted her 
eyes. Inthe dusk, he saw that they were very 
lovely yet; the laughter of old had gone from 
them, and the dream of girlhood; but into 
them had come the potent charm of sorrow 
and long patience. She started and dropped 
the roses in a tumbled cluster at her feet. 

“Eric!” she cried. 

He went nearer, and held out his hand. 
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“T felt that you were coming before you 
came,” he said, forgetting the years that had 
passed since they had last met. 

She put both her hands into his, and they 
stood so for a little space, while the robins 
whistled madly, and a wind went through 
the garden: to set the roses dancing. 

Then both remembered. 

“T did not expect to see you here,” she 
said, drawing away her hands. “They told 
me you were abroad. I am staying at Edge- 
wood, with my cousins. I wished to see the 
old garden once more, so I slipped away this 
evening in the dusk.” 

“T was abroad. I came home yesterday.” 

“Home?” 

“Yes. TI live here. I bought The Pinery 
when—when my fortune came to me.” 

There was bitterness in his tone now; he 
remembered that, as he supposed, he had 
lost this woman because fortune had not come 
to him soon enough. 

“Oh!” She gave a little cry of surprise 
and pleasure. ‘I did not know—but I am 
so glad. I wish I had known it belonged to 
you. It hurt me so to think of its being in 
the hands of strangers—who would not know 
—who might change it. You have not 
changed it at all.” 

“No, I have taken pains to keep it as it 
always was. That is why I bought it—I 
wished to own my memories. The people 

ho bought it from your uncle had made a 
few small changes—I removed them. It is 
the same—always the same—as when you 
were here, Una.” 

“T wish I had known it belonged to you,” 
she repeated. ‘It would have comforted 
me so. After my husband died, I sometimes 
thought of coming back and trying to buy it. 
But then—you know—my little son died.” 

“No, I did not know,” he said gently. 

She shivered. ‘‘I was too solitary then to 
come back. I was afraid to face the ghosts 
of the past alone.” 

“T love this garden because of its many 
ghosts,” he said. ‘‘We are good comrades, 
those ghosts and I. We walk and talk—we 
even laugh together—sorrowful laughter that 
has sorrow’s own sweetness. And at even- 
ing there comes to me one dear phantom and 
wanders hand in hand with me—a lost lady 
of the old years.” 

Her face relaxed into a smile — one of 
the old, old smiles he had loved in the past. 
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“You're a dreamer and poet still,’ she said: 

There was no mockery in her tone—naught 
save wistfuiness. -Yet he instantly recalled 
that she had sometimes laughed a little at his 
dreams and verses, long ago, and his brow 
flushed. 

“Tt is a bad habit, of which I cannot rid 
myself,” he made light answer. ‘But you 
will think me very inhospitable. Will you 
not come into the house? My housekeeper 
is a good old soul, thinking no worse of me 
than that I am slightly moon-struck, and she 
delights to honor my friends.” 

She shook her head. 

‘No, I don’t think I care to go in. It was 
only the garden I wished to see. It is more 
a part of my life and soul than a thing builded 
of stone and mortar could ever be. It has 
grown for a century, and the history of a 
thousand hopes and loves is written in its 
blossoms.” 

‘What is written in the roses?” he asked, 
stooping for those she had dropped. 

“In the red roses love triumphant—in the 
yellow roses, love mocked and forsaken—in 
the white roses, love dead and sacred, lying 
on its bier, with folded hands and sealed 
eyes,” she answered. 

‘And you gathered the yellow roses?” he 
said slowly. 

“T have always gathered the yellow roses 
—all my life,” she said. 

“T have thought otherwise, Una.” 

“Dreamers are a blind folk,’”’ she answered 
proudly. 

He did not understand, but his heart beat 
quicker. The spell of the past was upon them 
both. They met and talked, not as those 
meet and talk who live severed lives, but as 
those whose spirits have always been one, 
and whose lives have been blended like the 
fragrances of the flowers. The years that 
had been thrust between them were forgotten. 
Once again, for a space, they were young 
and fearless, with the future a fair, alluring, 
unknown land—he, the lover, who had never 
told his love; she, the beloved, who had never 
heard it. The garden made all things pos- 
sible; it had kept their best years for them, 
and now yielded them back untarnished in 
that keeping. 

“Let us walk through the garden,” she 
said, holding out her hand unconsciously. 
He took it in his, and they went between the 
hedges of the roses, where the red and white 
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and yellow petals were falling under their 
feet. Whiffs of perfume came to them now 
and then, as if shaken out from the censers 
of angels, who were walking to and fro in the 
garden. He gathered some strange, pale 
flowers with a haunting fragrance and gave 
them to her. 

“They have no name that we know,” he 
said. “You will’ remember that we gave 
them a name of our own, when we were chil- 
dren—the White Ladies. They are the souls 
of women who have walked with lonely love, 
and prayerful patience and holy meekness 
all their days.” 

“T loved them when I was a child,” she 
said. “I have thought of them in foreign 
lands, those strange, sweet, nameless flowers. 
And I have thought of this garden with long- 
ing and love and heart-break. It is so beau- 
tiful to be in it again. I think it has kept 
my maidenhood for me—I shall find it jus 
now with its finger on its lip among the roses. 
And it is best of all to find you here, Eric. 
I know now that it would not have been the 
garden I knew, if I had come and had not 
found you. Yet I had no thought of finding 
you when I came.” 

“T knew you were coming before I saw 
you, Una,” he said again. 

“Were you thinking of me?” 

“Yes, I was thinking of you,” he answered 
simply. “Iam always thinking of you here.” 

““Yet you failed me once,” she said—not 
meaning to say it. 

“Failed you? Never! 
true to me, Una?” 

- “You went without a word!” 
‘What was I to think of that?” 

‘“‘T went—because you bade me go. Your 
uncle told me that I was too poor to aspire 
to you. That wastrue, perhaps; but I would 
not have gone for that alone. He told me that 
you loved Maurice—that you were to marry 
him—he gave me your message of farewell. 
So I went—stung to the heart—grieved with 
a hurt that has lasted all these years.” 

“He told you that ?” she said faintly. “He 
told you that falsehood? And you believed 
him? Oh, Eric!” 

“T believed him—yes. I could not doubt 
him. He had been my father’s friend—I 
thought him mine—I loved him.” 

“And I loved him,” she said. ‘I—I did 
not dream that he could have done this. I 
never knew till now. And when you went, 


Why were you not 


She cried, 
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Eric, I waited, sick at heart, for long—long 
—hoping that you would come back—or 
write. But you did not. And uncle smiled 
and mocked at me for waiting for you. 
‘Where is your pride, he said, ‘that you spend 
your days thinking of a man who cares noth- 
ing for you?’ He was always at my ear with 
such sayings. I did not know he was false 
—I owed him a daughter’s duty and belief. 
And Maurice loved me—Maurice was al- 
ways there. So, in the end, I married him. 
And my life has been the life of the woman 
who dares to marry without love.” 

She stopped suddenly, frightened at her 
own vehemence—at what she had betrayed— 
and retreated into a quick aloofness of spirit. 
He felt the change, and said passionately: 

“T loved you better than life then, Una; 
I love you better than life now. If I had 
believed that you cared for me, nothing should 
have parted us.” 

“You love me—still?” she said, with a 
great, half-incredulous joy in voice and eyes. 

“T have loved you all my life—even more 
since you went out of it, than when you were 
a part of it. I have thought of you most 
faithfully and tenderly. The dream and the 
memory of you has been with me in worship 
and in loneliness, in laughter and in solitude. 
Una, we have come together tonight most 
strangely and unexpectedly, across the gulf 
of long misunderstanding. Will you take my 
love, with all the pain and sweetness of the 
past that we have known and all the joy and 
sweetness of the future that may yet be ours? 
Will you give me your love at last, Una?” 

All about them were the soft odors and 
shadows. The sky through the pines was 
purple and gold and silvery green. A robin 
whistled at intervals in the tree-tops, as if call- 
ing to his mate, and listening in rapt silence 
for her reply. The perfume of the strange, 
pale flowers he had given her hung round 
them like a benediction from the old years. 

“My love has always been yours,” she 
answered. ‘Yours through the days of 
happy childhood, of dreamy maidenhood 
and unfulfilled womanhood. Always yours, 
Eric, for life and death.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her lips. 
Then, as they went back through the old, 
old garden, with its hundred years of love 
and delight, and sorrow and glory, he crowned 
her dark hair with the red, red rose of a love 
triumphant. 





MADAME SANS SOUCI AND. 
THE MINER 


By Catherine Frances Cavanagh 


T was not yet noon when Sidney Benton 

reached the mouth of the tunnel of the 
“Peter-Out” copper mine, and, jabbing the 
point of his iron candle-stick in the timber, 
addressed the miner who had accompanied 
him on his tour of inspection of this, one of 
the many mines he owned between Mexico 
and Montana. 

“Yes, I see, Swanson, it is well worth the 
working and putting more capital into, be- 
fore many months elapse. After dinner, I’ll 
inspect that cross-cut. I cannot help but 
see that there is a large percentage of gold 
in the yield, Swanson, and this persuades me 
to send you up a larger force. I suppose it 
has been pretty lonesome out here, hanging 
on to the claim, and merely working to hold 
on to it. 

“‘Oh, as to that, sir,” replied Swanson, a 
clean, tall Swede, ‘‘that hasn’t bothered me 
any. My wife, she likes it out here, and the 
children grow so big in the fine air. When 
school is in, we send them to their uncle’s at 
Basin, and he sees that they go. We miss 
them, yes, naturally, but it is good for them, 
some day. Yes, Mr. Benton, we would not 
like to go from here, and we be very glad to 
have the mine turn out well for you; for that 
means we can stay. My wife, she thinks 
that our house up there’s splendid, and in- 
deed, it is, sir. Such sweet-smelling pine 
floors and walls and roof! And Olga, she 
keeps everything a-shine; the floor, the copper 
kettles, and the tin pans. And we have the 
two black cats, and the children, when from 
school, are such company. My wife, she 
sings at her work, and she sings as she sits 
on the step that looks down the big mountain, 
and works mending those birdlings’ things. 
We are very happy, sir; very happy, and all 
will be glad that we stay. Iam glad you are 
pleased.” 

‘And I,” said the young man, with a smile 
which showed his even, white teeth, ‘am 


pleased that you are glad. And now, Swan- 
son, I am going for a walk through the woods. 
Don’t wait your dinner for me. I'll take pot- 
luck when I come back, so tell your good 
wife not to worry.” 

“Which way do you walk, sir? The rea- 
son I ask is that, about a mile down along 
the stream is a miner’s camp from which all 
have fled. They tried placer mining, you 
see. The bed of the stream was not so good 
as they thought. There are now five goodly 
cabins there, stout as a stone, good walls, 
roof and flooring. There is also a stable, 
long and wide. ‘There is also a long cabin, 
fit for the mess. I think if you look it over, 
you might see in it a way to house extra men, 
if you should send them over from Butte. 
There need then be no delay for building. 
I think you would be able to buy the place 
cheap or rent it. Does it not seem a good 
chance ?” 

“Very good,” said the young man, as he 
lit his short pipe and unbuttoned the top but 
ton of the blue miner’s blouse, for the day 
was getting warm. ‘Well, Swanson, I’ll 
strike the trail, and join you after I’ve had 
my dinner. I think I can find you in the 
mine when I come back. I’m sure I can. 
This baby mine is as easy for me to find my 
way through, after the ‘Dixie’ in Mexico, as 
the aisle of a church when compared to Hamp- 
ton Maze.” 

“But won’t you throw off that jumper, sir, 
before you go? It is full of mine drips.” 

“Oh, I think not,” said Benton, as he 
moved on, “‘It feels good; it brings me closer 
to my mines. There are men in this world 
who love to put on a yachting suit, who have 
never been on a yacht, and men who love to 
wear an automobile outfit, who have never 
driven one; and I do believe I am one of those 
who love to don a miner’s suit, ever, if I have 
never worked in a mine.” 

“But you own them, sir, and know the ins 
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and outs of the works,’ said Swanson re- 
spectfully, inwardly pleased, as he gazed at 
the tall, straight young man, attired in the 
coarse suit of blue denim, with the “sou’- 
wester” hat pushed back from a fair fore- 
head over which gleamed chestnut hair and 
under which smiled a pair of deep, gray eyes. 

“Yes, I know the ins and outs of them, 
Swanson, and if it was not for the study they 
afford me, Lord knows, I care little enough 
about them. The money? What is money 
worth, if it does not give one satisfaction?” 

‘Ah, sir, if you had many to care for out- 
side your own self, you would find that money 
gives much satisfaction. It will never give 
satisfaction when you spend it on yourself 
alone, but to spend for others—to give to 
others—that, sir, is the supreme delight.” 

“T suppose it is,” said the young man. 
“Only, Swanson, I’ve never known that de- 
light, that is to give where it was not expected 
of me. Because I am rich, everyone expects 
so much of me, and whether I give from a 
plethoric pocketbook, or the kindness of my 
heart, it is always the same—‘no more than 
he should do.’ I tell you, Swanson, when 
you give your wife or your kids something 
that costs twenty-five cents—a small sum out 
in this rich country—they think more of you, 
and love you more than any of my friends or 
acquaintances would, if I gave them twenty- 
five thousand. ” 

“You can’t buy love,” said Swanson. “It 
comes.” 

“Yes, it comes,” said Benton. ‘Well, 
Swanson, maybe, some day, it will come to 
me. And, Swanson, I tell you right now, 

“if the day ever comes when I have a wife and 
children who afford me as much happiness 
as yours do you, then you can have this mine.” 

“You don’t mean it, sir!” gasped Swanson, 
who knew in his honest heart how much that 
mine would be worth in a few years. 

“Yes I do,” said Benton, the gray of his 
eyes deepening into black, as he fervently 
went on, ‘This mine is nothing beside the 
love of a sweet woman, and if the day comes 
when she comes to me, the Peter-Out mine 
is yours. I think her ladyship will be con- 
tent with the other mines I have to tender 
her!” 

‘**She’d have to be very greedy not to be 
content,” said Swanson, as he ran over in 
his mind the long list of Mr. Benton’s pos- 
sessions. 
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“Well, I’m-off, Swanson. Be sure you 
don’t wait dinner for me; for I have a truant 
feeling today, and may not return until late. 
I think, Swanson, I'll take some rye bread 
and cheese along with me, for I am now pretty 
certain I won’t be back—yes, come to think 
of it, I’m going to loaf this afternoon. I'll 
go to the house with you. I have a book there 
which I wish to take along for company.” 

Olga, with soft regrets that the good Mr. 
Benton would not be back for dinner—a din- 
ner of roast duck, great white potatoes, corn 
from their little hill-field, and big, round to- 
matoes from the patch near the stream— 
fixed the rye bread and cheese while Benton 
dived into his trunk and found “Amiel’s 
Journal,” which he stuffed into his blouse, as 
he sauntered away from the sweet-smelling 
cabin. 

“What a difference a good woman makes,” 
he mused. He knew women better than to 
say ‘‘a woman”, for he had seen men’s lives 
wrecked by those far from good. ‘Well, I 
do not know whether it is that the wish is 
father to the thought or not, but I feel as 
though I shall meet my good Fate very soon. 
When a man gets close to thirty, it’s about 
time, I suppose.” 

Not being a born woodsman, Benton 
thought it safer to follow the stream down 
hill than to take the alluring path that wan- 
dered amongst the pines and tamaracks, in 
order that he might locate the miners’ cabins 
of which Swanson had spoken. The August 
noon was glorious, and the gentle warmth of 
the sun was good, after the chill of the mine. 
Benton was conscious of never before feeling 
so well, as he drew in the stimulating mountain 
air. He sang aloud as he sauntered by the 
stream, along which he found evidences of 
the abandoned placer mine. His song ceased 
when he came to a good place for crossing the 
stream, as Swanson had directed him to the 
left side of the stream for the cabins. He 
stopped short when he saw smoke ascending 
from the thicket of cottonwoods and alders. 

“Ts it probable that someone is camping 
there?” he asked himself, and then pushed 
as noiselessly as possible through the under- 
brush along the stream. Suddenly, he came 
upon an opening through which the midday 
sun shone unhindered by trees. He stood 
still as his eyes lit on the farther side of this 
woodland court. Slowly he took in the’scene. 
Between two sturdy cottonwoods hung a bar- 
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rel-stave hammock, made soft with a ‘‘com- 
forter” pad, and piled at the head with gay 
pillows. In it reclined a girlish figure, but 
over the face a light tan cowboy hat was pulled 
so that it was impossible to tell whether the 
sleeper was young or not. The pair of stout, 
tan boots could not conceal the beauty of the 
little feet propped on a bright red cushion at 
the other end of the hammock. . Her golden- 
brown walking skirt was smoothed carefully 
around her form, but for all that, several 
- inches of brown stockings showed beneath 
it. Her left hand hung over the side of the 
hammock, and as Benton’s eyes traveled from 
the red sleeve rolled up above the dimpled 
elbow, down the rounded wrist to the slender, 
white fingers, he was conscious of being glad 
that no rings sparkled there. But her face 
—if he could only see her face! He would 
wait, and if she did not stir for ten minutes 
—he took out his watch—he would conclude 
that she was really asleep, and go over and 
lift the hat! 

“T know it may be bold and bad,” he said 
to himself, ‘but she should be thankful 
that I do not kiss her—for if her face is any- 
thing like her feet, she surely is a ‘sleeping 
beauty.’ ’’ 

He smiled at the thought, and then his eyes 
took in other things about this open-air ‘camp. 
He noted that the trees were adorned with 
tin cans, stripped of their labels, which once 
oroclaimed that they held corn, tomatoes and 
canned: fruit. The tops which had been 
cleanly cut by a can-opener, were turned back 
and served as hangers, being nailed to the 
trees. They were filled with the trailing 
kinnikinick, azure gentians and scarlet In- 
dian pinks, forming a most pleasing hanging 
garden. A rough pine table stood in the 
shadow of a low-branching pine which had 
intruded on the colony of cottonwoods and 
alders. On it were pens, ink-stand, a big 
blotting pad and stationery, as well as sev- 
eral books. 

“I suppose she’s literary,” said Benton to 
himself, ‘‘and I bet that she has a thin, firm 
mouth. I don’t think I'll play the Prince to 
the Sleeping Beauty, if that’s the case. But 
those little feet give me courage to hope for 
the best, though I expect the worst. Here! 
five minutes have passed, and she has not 
stirred; I think I’ll take a look at her manu- 
script, and read my doom.” 

He tiptoed across the thick bed of last year’s 


Benton to himself. 
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leayes, and almost laughed aloud as he read 
the hurried scrawl on the writing pad— 


“Fare from Irvington-on-the-Hudson. to 
cectpets 


Baggage express .: 
Tips, Oh, dear me, I don’t know! I 
vowed I would .not tip on this trip out, 
and I did—and now I’m so vexed. But 
what is a girl traveling alone to do? I 
suppose I’d best put down something 
like this 4.00 
Two extra shirtwaists I had to buy, on 
account of dirty Chicago 3-00 
Forget what else, and don’t care! I hate 
accounts, and won’t bother to add up. I 
know my pocketbook looks like it had 
been run over by a trolley, but I'll be true 
to the name I have assumed— 
Madame Sans Souci.” 


“So you are Madame Sans Souci,” said 
“Well, you look it— 
only, I do hope you have made a mistake 
about the madame—lI prefer that you should 
be a miss. And now,” again consulting his 
watch, ‘‘those ten minutes are up, and I am 
going to see what’s under that. hat.” 

But he did not do so at once; in fact, he 
hesitated to know his fate, for he feared dis- 
appointment. But, in a few seconds, he 
nerved himself to reach across and lift the 
shade that covered the face of the sleeper. 
Yes, she really did sleep, and as peacefully 
as a child. Her skin was smooth and pearly 
white, with the faintest tinge of pink in her 
cheeks, making the full, red lips almost scar- 
let by contrast. Hair, eye-lashes and brows 
were of a blue-black shade, inclining to curl. 
Her nose. was slender, but not perfect in line, 
for it had a bewitching turn on one side. 
Not a wrinkle showed on the slender, oval 
face, and one could easily see that she had 
not known more than twenty summers. 

Benton stood there, her hat unconsciously 
placed over his heart, as he looked at her. 
Suddenly he stooped and pressed her lips 
with his clean-shaven ones, and then he 
dropped her hat on the mat of leaves and 
backed noiselessly into the thicket. When 
he had done that shameful thing—stolen a 
kiss from the unconscious girl, he became 
suddenly overwhelmed with remorse. What 
if she should have wakened and caught him? 
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Gone would be all hopes of a better acquain- 
tance, and he knew that of all things in the 
world, he desired to meet and know this 
girl. 

Just then the girl awoke. Luckily for the 
wretch making his way out of the thicket, a 
gay brown and blue butterfly was just flit- 
ting away from the flower-holder above the 
hammock, and the girl sighting it, said aloud: 

“Oh, you naughty butterfly! "Twas you 
did it, and made me dream I was kissed! 
Why, isn’t that funny! And I’m not mak- 
ing a bad pun when I say the incident might 
be classed under the head of ‘the psychology 
of dreams!’” 

The real culprit heard her words, and al- 
most hugged himself with relief that the but- 
terfly happened along just then. Otherwise, 
she might be suspicious should he appear 
within sight so soon after her “dream.” As 
it was now, he would venture to approach 
her, and open conversation by asking about 
the cabins in the vicinity, though he was now 
almost certain that they had been pre- 
empted by some pleasure-seeking campers 
from the city. 

She was sitting on the edge of the ham- 
mock, her shoes barely touching the ground, 
her fair arms stretched back of her shapely 
head, as she. gazed up to the blue between 
the lacey canopy of leaves, when the miner 
appeared before her. Her deep blue eyes 
took him in at a glance. She assured her- 
self that he was one of the miners from the 
camp up the stream, that mine which they 
were soon to explore, and then, with a faint 
smile, she said: 

“Good morning!” 
““Good morning!” he replied, not with the 
easy grace of the well-born creature he was, 
but rather with the diffidence of an illiterate 
miner. He stood with his hat in hand, his 
chestnut hair glimmering beneath the sun’s 
search-light. She noticed that his skin ap- 
peared very white, but reminded herself that 
most miners have soft, white skins, from being 
in the mines so much. But he was hand- 
some, and, what did it matter; civilization 
was so far away, and so she smiled again. 

“Did you come down to see who the tres- 
passers are? We have taken possession of 
the camp, you see, and we intend to stay out 
the month. The owner—he lives in Deer 
Lodge, you know; gave us permission to use 
the deserted log cabins.. You must go around 
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and see how nicely they are fixed up, though 
I suppose they will disgust a practical camper 
such as you must be.” 

“T’d be glad to see them,” he said lamely, 
keeping up his masquerade. ‘‘Who’s in 
charge?” 

“No one,” she smiled. ‘That is, we are 
all bosses, of ourselves. I am Madame Sans 
Souci; that means,” she explained, with kind- 
ness, ‘Madame without care.’ Jim says— 
Jim’s my bxother, out here with me from.New 
York—Jim says it should be ‘the miss who 
doesn’t care a damn,’ but, Jim’s horrid, and 
so teasing, and he thinks it is the correct thing 
to swear out here in the West. Now, really, 
I don’t. I never felt less like swearing in all 
my life. New York makes me want to swear, 
though,” she ended reminiscently. 

“That’s what I think,” he answered. And 
then, seeing the surprise in her eyes, and 
knowing that he would forget and use cor- 
rect English, he gave a plausible explanation: 

“‘T came from New York, too—long ago. 
I hate it. Mining is more to my taste.” 

She looked at him, in doubt. 

“T hardly think I could hate it to the ex- 
tent of choosing a life underground rather 
than life in New York. But then, different 
persons are different.” She arose, and, as 
if dismissing New York, said: 

“‘Let’s go to the cabins. I am sure they 
are cooking something good, for this is my 
off-day. I am a wretched cook. I am not 
blessed with ‘medium.’ I either overdo or 
underdo. Do you cook your own meals? 
I have heard that miners, as a rule, do.” 

He smiled as he hedged. ‘I don’t enjoy 
my own cooking nearly as much as I do that 
of others.” 

“No one does,” she agreed. ‘‘Here comes 
Mr. Harr; he is the guardian of our camp. 
I’m going to tell him that you will take us 
through the mine, so you must agree—-won’t 
you?” 

“T’ll_ promise,” 


’ 


he replied, thanking his 
stars that he was attired in miner’s garb, 
which left this girl so free to talk with him; 
for he was sure she would not do so if he had 


appeared in his conventional suit. He could 
see that she was trying to be kind to him, 
without appearing to be patronizing. 

As Mr. Harr approached the couple, he- 
was saying to himself—‘‘I wonder what 
Madame Sans Souci is up to now, with a 
miner in tow? Ten to one, she’s been prow- 
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ling up to that mine, instead of waiting for 
the rest of us. But there’s no telling what 
an Eastern girl come West won’t do—they 
all think it’s their one big chance to act free.” 

“Mr. Harr,” began the girl. ‘‘This is one 
of the men from the mine above here. He’s 
going to take us all through some day, and 
you must show him through our camp now;” 
and with that she moved on, leaving the two 
men together. 

Harr looked at Benton closely. “I think 
I have met you before, Mr. Benton—over in 
the office of the Neversink mine, at Butte. 
You were one of a party on a tour of inspec- 
tion from Mexico. Isn’t that so?” 

“Tt is,” replied Benton. ‘I hadn’t in- 
tended to masquerade before the young lady 
and your camp, but she took it for granted, 
from my suit, that I am a working miner. 
Please don’t disabuse her mind on that score, 
just yet. I’d like to see how it feels to be 
treated as a miner, not as a millionaire.” 

“T see,” smiled Harr. ‘You'll find that 
with Madame Sans Souci—I beg your par- 
don; that’s our nickname for her—it makes 
little difference. Well, come into our camp 
circle. We’ll be glad to have you join us for 
one meal, or for a score. We have plenty 


of room, having five cabins divided amongst 


us.” 

“T had intended-to remain in this section 
but a day or so,” said Benton, as he kept step 
with Harr, ‘and strolled down here to look 
over this settlement with a view to purchas- 
ing the same for the housing of extra men, 
who may come to work in my mine. But 
if your party is to stay—well, I suppose we’ll 
have to build.” 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to, that is, if the 
ladies are consulted,” replied Harr grimly, 
“for they declare they are going to stay out 
here until the end of September, and they’ve 
fixed the cabins so cosy with traps from town, 
and take such delight in amateur housekeep- 
ing, that we poor men haven’t the heart to 
deny them.” 

“‘T won’t disturb them, I assure you,” re- 
plied Benton. ‘‘But, Mr. Harr, can’t we 
trump up some story about my coming down 
here looking for a boarding house; and that 
you have taken pity on me and have promised 
to invite me to one square meal a day?” 

“Oh, I suppose I will help you out with 
your foolish masquerade,” said Harr. For- 
tunately for you, I am noted for being a so- 
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cialist, and they will think it nothing strange 
that I invite you in. I’m not blind, either, 
and for your peace of mind, I may as well 
tell you that Madame Sans Souci is the only 
unattached one in camp.” 

‘Well, she won’t be so long, if I can help 
it,” smiled Benton. B 

Just then, Mrs. Harr came sweeping down 
the grassy path and beckoned to her lesser- 
half. Like a dutiful husband, he went to 
her, and Benton heard her say— 

“T tell you, Will, you mustn’t ask that 
man here! I don’t care how inhospitable 
it seems! That silly girl has fallen in love 
at sight. No, you can’t tell me! I know 
the signs, and I am responsible’ for her while 
she is out here—think of a girl of her stand- 
ing falling in love with a common miner!” 

Harr bent toward her and whispered some- 
thing which caused her to straighten up and 
smile cordially toward Mr. Benton. ‘That 
alters the case,” she said. 

But Benton had his own ideas of wooing, 
and was not to be forced into Mrs. Harr’s 
match-making schemes. He stayed to din- 
ner, and unconsciously betrayed to Madame 
Sans Souci that he was no ordinary miner, ° 
even though he sought to impress her with 
the idea that his tales of travel were gathered 
as he wandered from mine to mine in search 
of work, or prospected on his own account. 

During the month which followed, he was 
down to the camp almost every day, and sev- 
eral times the party from camp came up to 
the mine and were cordially entertained by 
Mrs. Swanson. Swanson did not tell his 
good wife that in event of a match being made 
between the girl with the blue-black hair and 
laughing blue eyes, and their Mr. Benton, 
that the Peter-Out mine would be his, but 
his keen eyes saw how deeply in love the two 
were growing, and so he was not surprised, 
one fine September morning, when Benton 
said, as-he turned his face down stream,— 

‘The mine may change hands before night, 
Swanson. I’m going to know for certain 
today.” 

“Good luck to you, sir, and to me also!” 
said Swanson, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

Madame Sans Souci had risen very early 
that morning, and now she was lying in her 
hammock, surrounded by the hanging gar- 
dens which had been freshly planted that 
morning. Her eyes were closed, but as Ben- 
ton stole softly toward her, she seemed con- 
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scious of his presence, and the black-fringed 
‘lids flew open, and the blue eyes smiled. 

“T wasn’t sleeping that time!” she said. 

He looked abashed, but only for a mo- 
ment. 
Souci, did I ever catch you napping?” 

It was her own turn to hesitate, and Yan- 
kee-like, she answered him with a question. 
“How do you find so much time to be away 
from the mine?” 

“The mine won’t worry me much longer,” 
he said, taking a seat beside her in the ham- 
mock. “I’m going away from it. But be- 
fore I go, Madame Sans Souci, I want to know 
if you really are without care for me—for, 
Madame Sans Souci, I do care for you better 
than everything else in the world.” 

“Better than all those mines you own?” 
she said mischievously. 

“Why?” he said, astonished. ‘How did 
you know? How long have you known?” 

“Since your first dinner with us. All of 
a sudden, it flashed across me that I had seen 
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you before—I hadn’t in the flesh, but I saw 
your picture in a group, taken after your 
party came out of the Neversink mine. You 
thought you were fooling me—all of you.” 
Then, seeing his crestfallen look, she said. 
swiftly—‘ But dear, I don’t love you because 
of your wealth, no more than I could love 
you more if you had none. You have had 
a poor opinion of yourself, when you have 
believed people only cared for you for your 
money. You didn’t need to try me that way!” 
she ended reproachfully. 

He bent down and kissed the pouting red 
lips. She seemed startled, not so much at 
the caress as the quality of the kiss. She 
drew herself up and looked him straight in 
the face. 

“Why, I don’t believe it was the butterfly, 
that first time!” 

His laugh confirmed her worst suspicions, 
as he repeated the operation. * 

“If butterflies can kiss like ¢hat—then it 
was!” 


WISH 


By Emma B. Van Deusen 


HE new moon rideth high! 
The witching spell is nigh! 
Now o’er my left shoulder, 
Ere thou art grown older, 
I wish, and kisses three 


I waft to thee. 


Bend low, sweet crescent moon, 
Grant me this longed-for boon. 





THE PRICE OF INTERVENTION 


By Florence Martin Eastland . 


tie teacher’s reproachful eyes rested 
inquiringly on the big. boy who en- 
tered the school-room rather noisily. 

“Why are you late, Taylor?” 

‘“‘Paw was making out your warrant, Miss 
Idy, and Jack—” He looked quickly. to- 
ward a vacant seat near the west. window, 
“he had an arrand for me.” 

“You mean an errand,” corrected: the 
teacher, mechanically. 

Taylor tramped up the aisle, and gave 
Miss Hamilton an unaddressed envelope. 
As he dropped into his seat, he laid a similar 
one upon his desk. 

The teacher smiled at the missive in her 
hand. The secretary of the district school- 
board, she reflected, was delightfully prompt 
in issuing her warrant when the close of 
school was yet four days off. He probably 
knew she needed the time to cash it at the 
county-seat, before her departure for the 
normal college. With her salary for the four 
months past, she intended to rejoin her class 

‘and spend several months in preparing for 

graduation. Visions of her classmates’ sur- 
prise at her progress without an instructor, 
brightened her eyes and deepened the dimple 
in her chin. - 

Other delightful pictures followed. One 
heightened the rose of her cheek, and caused 
an unconscious touch of the ribbon at the 
throat of her “best” cashmere dress. In 
the bosom of her gown rested another pre- 
cious letter signed ‘‘ Yours ever, Stephen Pea- 
body.” He was coming; but for one hour 
only. Important business called him East, 
and he wrote to say he would be at her home 
at half-past four. 

Ida’s heart bounded when she recalled the 
words, ‘“‘Our meetings have been few, but 
you alone have filled my thoughts.” The 
preceding day had been interminable. ‘“To- 
day he will come,” whispered her joyous soul, 
and all earth echoed her happiness. 

Her pleasant meditations were rudely dis- 
turbed by the realization that she had smiled 


approval on Sadie Bennett, who was indus- 
triously chewing a resinous’ product ‘of ‘the 
prairie known to school girls\as’ “wax.” 
Sadie’s eyes, boldly taking: in the’ teachet’s 
unusual appearance, ‘admitted a knowledge 
of the reason for Ida’s absent-mindedness. 

Walking to the window, in an attempt: to 
evade those searching orbs, Ida took the paper 
from the unsealed envelope. Before she saw 
that it was not her warrant, she read in one 
glance: 


“Dear Susie, everything is arranged. 
Be at the big tree near the Ford at five 
to-night. Don’t fale me and keep your 
mouth shut. ~ JAck.” 


She hastily returned the note to its recep- 
tacle, which she instinctively sealed... With 
a sinking heart, she stood by the window 
and gazed across the sodden fields... Spring 
was late, and not one green blade had. ven- 
tured above the black soil:..'The Willis farm- 
house, ugly and unadorned, rose a: mile dis- 
tant to confront her with a new: problem. 
Therein. dwelt Susie, her pupil and) friend, 
whose mental attainments were retarded by 
an jnfatuation for wild Jack Myers, the black 
sheep of the neighborhood; Susie, with the 
physical: development of a' perfect woman, 
and the simplicity of a secluded country 
girl. 

Ida at once comprehended Susie’s recent 
behavior; her lack of interest in school-work, 
followed by fits of feverish study; her avoid- 
ance of Ida at intervals, for which she si- 
lently atoned by an excess of affectionate 
attention. Months previous, it was rumored 
that the long-smoldering quarrel between her 
father and Jack had culminated ina fistic 
encounter, since. which. event. Susie had. re- © 
mained at home, and. gossips: had. ceased to 
associate her name. with Jack’s. 

Ida hurriedly considered the features.of 
the situation. Susie was under: age. Her 
mother, weak and undecided, was confined 
to her bed. Violence would be the outcome 
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of Mr. Willis’s knowledge of the plan to 
elope. The only way was to win Susie her- 
self. 

Despite a disinclination to meddle with 
another’s affairs, Ida’s sense of a teacher’s 
dufty coupled with a girl’s desire to work re- 
forms, left no alternative. With a sigh, she 
pressed her hand against her breast. The 
rustle of the paper breathed encouragement. 
Reluctantly, she put aside her happy dreams, 
and took up the burden of interposition. 

She turned to inspect the pupils’ work on 
the written examination. She paused here 
and there to offer some suggestion or com- 
mendation. Nearing Taylor’s seat, at the 
back of the room, she observed his uplifted 
hand. 

“Can I get some coal? 
back here.” 

She saw an unexpected opportunity. But 
while her mind was following a plan instantly 
conceived, her grammatical instinct, often a 
reflex action, prompted the answer. 

“Can you? Being physically strong, it 
is quite safe to say you are able to bring the 
coal. An affirmative answer would be super- 
fluous.” 

“Then may I?” 

Ida nodded assent, and remained by Tay- 
lor’s seat. When he had left the room, with 
simulated carelessness, she brushed the en- 
velope from the desk. She stooped to re- 
place it, and even Sadie’s watchful eyes failed 
to detect an exchange of letters before she 
passed on. 

After luncheon, at the noon intermission, 
the teacher saw Taylor strike across the field 
toward the Willis farm. This was a move 
she had not anticipated. Great was her re- 
lief, therefore, when she noticed Susie Willis 
coming by way of the road. ‘Taylor also saw 
her, and turned back, while Ida met Susie 
and placed an arm around her waist. 

““Maw’s better,” said Susie, reading Ida’s 
unspoken inquiry. “She had a bad night, 
but feels lots easier this afternoon. I’ve be’n 
Work ince five o’clock, without one minu- 
te’s rest. I wouldn’t ’a’ come to school if 
it hadn’t ’a’ be’n for the examination.” 

“T am so glad you did. It was very hard 
for you, I know,” responded Ida, sympa- 
thetically. 

“‘O, today isn’t any worse ’n usual. Only 
I’m jest sick of home. I wouldn’t mind if 
paw wasn’t so mean an’ cross, an’ maw so 


It seems chilly 
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fussy an’ stingy. See how I’m rigged out. 
If I was somebody’s hired girl, I would look 
better’n this, an’ not work any harder, either.” 

Disregarding the shabby garments, Ida 
smiled into the discontented face. 

““Many women would exchange their fine 
clothes for your beauty, dear,” she said, as 
she patted the wayward, black curls about 
Susie’s forehead. Susie, unmollified, con- 
tinued: 

“T understand now why my brothers all 
ran away. Sometimes I’ve half a mind to 
go too.” 

They had reached the door. . Ida, seeing 
Taylor not far away, hurried Susie inside and 
rang the bell. The other pupils were seated 
when he entered, but he made a detour, and 
dropped the letter into Susie’s lap. The 
teacher stepped to the girl, and said in a low 
tone: 

“Do not read that, I beg of you, until I 
have a talk with you.” 

Susie turned her face to the window, and 
made no response. 

“If you love me,” urged Ida, in an earnest 
undertone. The girl slowly met Ida’s plead- 
ing glance, and extended the letter. Ida 
shook her head. 

‘Keep it, dear,” she whispered, ‘“‘I know 
I can trust you.” 

The teacher took her place on the plat- 
form. 

“This afternoon each pupil may respond 
to roll-call with a memory gem. Sadie Ben- 
nett.” 


**Tifiz re-al, lifiz earnest, 
An’ the gravy’s not the goal; 
Dust thy art to duster turnest 
Was not sporting of the soul.’” 


“You should enunciate your words, and 
pay more attention to emphasis, Annie.” 

“*Honoh thy fatheh an’ thy motheh,’” 
lisped a tot in a front seat. 

“Do you, dear?” asked Ida, regarding 
the tiny speaker encouragingly. 

“Yeth ma’am.” 

“Never forget that they love you better 
than anyone else, and will forgive you and 
care for you when others fail, or that you owe 
them all the love and consideration you are 
able to give.” 

“Yeth ma’am,” returned automatically. 

“Napoleon Cox.” . . 


“Whatever you do, do with your might; 
Things done by halves are never done right.” 
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“That is in line with my last remark,” 
observed the teacher, looking beyond Susie’s 
averted head. “If we make a pretence of 
obedience to our parents, it is doing only half 
our duty. ‘If we deceive them, how can we 
expect others to trust us?” 

She called the pupils’ names without fur- 
ther comment on their responses, until she. 
came to Susie Will’s. She was surprised to 
see Susie’s eyes meet hers unflinchingly, and 
to hear her respond in a repressed tone preg- 
nant with determination: 

““Tf you have anything to give 
That another’s joy may live, 
Give it.’” 

The force of the suggestion startled Ida 
into silence. She saw Susie in a new and 
dignified attitude. That girl erect and un- 
abashed, was neither the household drudge 
nor the sentimental, maiden, but a woman 
ready to lavish her all—herself—upon the 
object of her love. The honest soul of that 
teacher recognized in herself the dawning of 
a similar impulse. The knowledge thrilled 
her and strengthened her resolution to pre- 
vent the other’s sacrifice. Looking into* 


Susie’s brilliant eyes, she returned quietly: 


“There is a vast meaning in those lines. 
In this sense ‘to give’ is not a synonym of 
‘to surrender,’ but of ‘to bestow’; and in 
order to bestow wisely, one must be sure the 
recipient will appreciate the value of the gift, 
and carefully cherish it. Joy does not mean 
simply possession, nor passion, nor the ela- 
tion of winning. It comes from a wise gift, 
which brings in turn the birth of lasting hap- 
piness.” 

The stain of scarlet on Susie’s cheek belied 
her attitude of indifference. Several times 
in Ida’s rounds of inspection, she lightly 
caressed Susie’s brow. The girl remained 
unresponsive; but once, as Ida passed, Sadie 
Bennett, the child, whispered: 

“Susie Willis is crying. I seen a big tear 
drop on her paper.” 

The unconscious ‘‘saw, Sadie,’ was ut- 
tered, before the teacher’s anger at the gimlet 
eyes prompted an unusual rebuke. 

Taking advantage of the noise of prepara 
tion for dismissal, Ida asked Susie to remain. 
When they were alone, the teacher took her 
chair into the aisle, and sat by Susie. 

‘“‘Dear, I thank you for granting my re- 
quest. Through no desire of mine, I know 
the contents of your letter. I want to put 
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the matter before you in a new light, that you 
may be very sure of what you want to do. 
All you say will be considered a sacred con 


_ fidence.” 


No reply was forthcoming. After a mo- 
ment, she continued: 

“We will grant, for the sake of discussion, 
that your home life is unhappy. Are you 
sure Jack Myers will do better by you? He 
has no home to offer you. With nothing on 
which to begin, it would take a long time to 
acquire even the necessities. No doubt you 
would work harder than you do now.” 

Susie faced her suddenly, and burst out: 

“How little you know of love! Why, I’d 
work my fingers to the bone, an’ crawl-on my 
hands an’ knees, fer Jack.” 

The teacher gently stroked Susie’s rough 
hand. 

“Your attitude is wrong. He does not 
want a slave; his need is a superior whose 
influence will elevate him. If you will but 
open the eyes of your love, and choke back 
the pitiful fear that his affection may dimin- 
ish, you can command instead of crawl. Rise 
in the power of your womanhood, and win 
his highest, lasting love, by making him the 
suppliant. You cannot be happy otherwise. 
I do know what it is to love; but I would not 
desecrate such a priceless treasure by lavish- 
ing it upon a selfish recipient.” 

‘Jack ain’t selfish. He’d give me any- 
thing he has on earth.” 

‘What does that mean, Susie? His prom- 
ise to stop carousing? To avoid low asso- 
ciates? To work steadily that he may pro- 
vide a home for you?” 

“He said he’d quit drinking when we get 
married; that I’m the only girl he’d promise 
that,” answered Susie proudly. 

“As an evidence of good faith, why doesn’t 
he stop now?” . 

“‘He says he gets so discouraged waitin’ 
for me.” 

‘Can you hope for a fulfillment of his prom- 
ise when he has you, if he does not consider 
your approval worth one effort now?” 

“‘Oh! for Heaven’s sake stop!” cried the 
girl, bursting into tears. ‘‘Just when I get 
my mind made up, you fill it again with 
doubts; an’ it makes Jack so mad when I 
say these things to him. Let me alone; let 
me alone.” 

She threw out her arms, and flung her head 
on her desk, in an abandon of grief. The 
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teacher <nelt and rested her fair head by the 
side of the storm-shaken, black. curls. 

“T can’t let you alone, dearest; I only wish 
I could. I cannot see you choose the road 
that leads to misery, without trying to. induce 
you to look beyond the present. What are 
a few caresses from Jack—” 

“Heaven to me!” interrupted Susie pas- 
sionately. 

“To future years of wretchedness? 
Don’t you see, Susie, that if he thinks you 
too easily won, he will lightly cast your affec- 
tion aside? You remember the lines from 
‘Locksley Hall.’ 


“He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse.” 


“Open the letter,” she concluded abruptly. 

Susie having obeyed, leaned her head on 
her hand and quietly spoke : 

“Tt says. what I knew it would.” 

Ida tried to catch the expression beneath 
the drooping lids. 

‘Does that mean,” she began slowly, grop- 
ing her way over the uncertain path to her 
pupil’s love-blinded reason, ‘‘that Jack means 
to marry you at once?” 

Susie’s flushed face confronted Ida per 
emptorily. 

“‘What else could it mean?” she demanded. 
Even as she spoke, her eyes lost their indig- 
nation, and widened with fear, as Ida rapidly 
continued: 

‘“‘Has he arranged for a marriage ceremony 
soon after you leave? Will he take you to 
a respectable place? You should know what 
arrangements he has made. Has he ever 
definitely spoken to you of those matters?” 

“‘T—don’t know,” answered the girl wildly. 
“T thought he meant to do that.” 

“But, Susie, unless you are sure, you can- 
not risk compromising your good name. Sup- 
pose Jack with the best of intentions, could 
find neither minister nor magistrate: what 
would be said of you after the performance 
of a tardy ceremony?” 

With-a storm of sobs, Susie flung her arms 
around Ida’s neck. 

“Save me, Idy; save me from Jack an’ 
from myself. Go tell him I won’t run away 
with him. If I should go—an’ he must know 
—he’d coax me into changing my mind again. 
But, oh, say to him that I will always, always 
love him an’ if ever the time should come—” 
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She broke off in a fit of weeping, and clung 
to Ida appealingly. 

The teacher wiped her brimming eyes, and 
waited for the tempest to abate. Her gaze 
rested aimlessly on the clock against the wall 
in front of her, and marked the hour—twenty 
minutes past four. At once through her en- 


_ grossed reason flashed the thought of the an- 


ticipated meeting ten minutes hence. She 
knew when she detained Susie that her hour 
with Stephen Peabody would be shortened. 
Until now, no possibility of its obliteration 
had seemed likely. If she granted Susie’s 
request, she would miss her own chance for 
happiness. Why, why should duty conflict 
with a Heaven-sent opportunity? Susie’s 
words, “‘Heaven to me,” rang in her ears. 
Above the sweet tumult sounded the com- 
manding voice of conscience, and she saw 
an inflexible finger pointed in the opposite 
direction. She dashed away the bitter tears 
that would burst forth, and said resolutely: 

“T will go, dear. May you never know 
what the decision cost me.” 

“You ain’t afraid of Jack, are you?” 
queried Susie in surprise. 

“IT don’t know,” came doubtfully. ‘At 
best, it’s not a pleasant mission. Before I 
go, I want to urge you never to recede from 
your position. Love Jack all you wish, but 
use it to bring out the best in him. Make 
yourself worthy and if he proves unworthy, 
the loss will be his; the gain yours. You 
have the advantage now; never lose it. His 
admiration will but increase.” 

Silently they left the school-house. With 
out another word, they separated in the road. 
With each girlish step, two hearts heavy with 
renunciation were carried farther away from 
the objective points of their happiness. 

The spring twilight was softening each 
harsh detail of the sober landscape when Ida 
reached the big tree by the ford. She peered 
through the thicket of sassafras and papaw, 
between the scattered hickory and walnut 
trees, in a vain effort to assure herself of the 
absence of man or beast. Dejectedly she 
sat down on a stump, and with her chin in 
her hand, and her elbows on her knees, was 
soon Jost in depressing thought. For some 
minutes she sat, oblivious of her surroundings 
and the deepening dusk, till she felt herself 
swept into the crushing clasp of encircling 
arms. Before she could cry out, her mouth 
was closed by the pressure of a man’s lips. 
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She tried to turn her face away; the captor 
pressed her closer, and rained hot kisses on 
cheek and brow and lips, leaving ‘her too 
frightened and weak to resist. After what 
seemed to her an interminable time, she ‘slid 
from his arms, and heard him say: 

“Good: girl! I knew you’d come. Oh! 
you’ve got sand, Susie. An’ now: we've got 
to hike. The ol’ man—” 

He stopped short as Ida sprang into a patch 
of light. He instantly recognized her, and 
grasping her roughly by the shoulders, he 
shook her fiercely. 

“‘Damn you, you meddlesome sneak, where 
is Susie?” 

“Jack, take your hands from my shoulders; 
you hurt me.” 

The calmly imperative voice,.an evidence 
of the moral courage that had conquered her 
fear, conveyed a reproach to Jack’s manhood. 
He dropped his arms, and began a muttered 
apology which he did not complete. His rage 
flamed afresh, but with subdued force. He 


deliberately folded his arms across his broad 
chest and diabolically observed: 

“Well, sence you got holt 0’ Susie’s letter, 
an’ come in her place, I feel mighty flattered. 
I hadn’t no idee you wanted me, too. But 


the more the merrier, says I. I was always 
partial to black eyes, though, an’ you mustn’t 
ever throw up to me ’t I kissed you thinkin’ 
’twas Susie. They’s plenty kisses fer you. 
where them come from.” He ended his 
speech with a string of coarse taunts, which 
brought Ida’s hands to her crimson face, as 
if to protect herself from a brutal blow. 

“Don’t Jack,” she pleaded. 

‘Got enough, hev ye, fer stickin’ yer nose 
into my business?” he exulted. Changing 
his tone to one of fury, he hissed, ‘‘Go back 
to Susie, you mealy-mouthed little fool, an’ 
tell her ef she don’t make good her promise, 
I'll break every bone in her body, an’ yourn 
too. D’ye hear?” 

Although humiliated, Ida advanced reso- 
lutely. 

“Yes, I hear, and I am going to talk to you, 
if my life should pay the forfeit. Jack Myers, 
I believe that somewhere in your soul exists 
a spark of pure love for Susie, however much 
you try to smother it with evil deeds and 
thoughts. I believe you never had the sem- 
blance of such a feeling for another woman. 
Susie’s whole pure heart is yours. If for 
nothing better than novelty, wouldn’t it be 


pride. 
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worth while to fan into flame that one ‘spark 
of honest ‘love for the experience’ of: feeling 
a generous, uplifting impulse?” ‘Aren’t' you 
nauseated bythe senstious or 'the ‘silly’ sen- 
timents openly proffered you by a few frivol- 
ous women: under the ‘name’ of love? You 
area famous hunter.’ Does not the difficult 
capture of 'the rarest: game ‘give ‘the greatest 
pleasure ?”’ I 

The man had. perhaps expected: reproaches 
and appeals punctuated with, tears: The 
subtle admission of his popularity among 
women. penetrated. his armor at a, vulnerable 
point; his vanity; for the.sullen insolence was 
gone from: his ‘speech when. he replied’ with 
surprising candor: 

“T despise the come-easy kind.” 

“Susie doesn’t belong in that. class,” sug- 
gested Ida, quick. to.see-the advantage she 
had gained. 

“You bet she don’t.” 

“T wonder if you know how good she is. 
Above her beauty, rises her nobility of soul. 
It would be worth while to wait a little, just 
to see her become the woman you would be 
proud to call wife; till her girlish fancies have 
been replaced by a woman’s judgment, and 
berbeauty has reached its ripe perfection. 
She_would be a loving, inspiring wife, well 
worth a few years of waiting.” 

She stopped to see if she had touched his 
He stood silent, his eyes on the 
ground. 

“Tt would require small effort, Jack, to 
make yourself more worthy of her. You do 
not really care for the reckless things you do. 
You haveeverything to win and nothing to 
lose. There*is little you might not accom- 
plish. Think of what it would mean to stand 
as one of the:respected citizens of the com- 
munity... And Suisie—can you not see her?— 
a proud wife, a devoted mother, with con- 
fidence in the husband for whom she need 
never be ashamed.” 

The neighing of a horse in the grove be- 
hind startled Ida. 

“Tt’s mine,” explained Jack quietly. ‘“‘I 
guess I better drive back home.” 

Reassured by the carelessness of the re- 
mark, Ida waited. She scarcely dared to hope 
for much, yet trusted that the seeds she had 
sown would sometime bear fruit. She was 
therefore unprepared for his frank admission. 

“You're right, Idy. I never had anybody 
talk to me as you’ve done. Ef you’d done 
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it when we was schoolmates, I’d ’a’ be’n a 
better man. I ain’t no more fit fer Susie ’n 
I am fer Heaven. The strange part of ’t is 
’t I never seen afore what a mangy cur I am. 
Do you know what I was goin’ to do? Why 
run off with Susie an’ jest to spite ol’ man 
Willis, who’s treated me like a dog. I never 
intended to marry her. I don’t see,”—he 
stopped to moisten his dry lips and to pass 
his hand across his forehead—‘‘how I ever 
thought o’ doin’ sech dirt to a white girl like 
Susie.” 

‘*But the injury isn’t done,” exclaimed Ida 
joyfully. ‘You have your whole life in 
which to blot out, by upright living, the evil 
of your intentions. Tell me, Jack, that you 
will try.” 

“T will, so help me God,” he returned. 
‘An’ Idy,” he went on, in rising embarrass- 
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ment. ‘‘I—I spoke to you a while ago in— 
in a way ’t no decent man would. I—I was 
jest wondering ef—ef you—” 

“With all my heart, Jack; and here is my 
hand to prove it. I have faith that you will 
keep your promise. Now I must go.” 

The increasing darkness proclaimed the 
close of day. A flood of disappointment that 
swept away Ida’s elation at the success of her 
mission rose with the picture of a manly face 
—his face—cold with displeasure at her un- 
accountable absence. She saw her mother 
anxiously straining her eyes down the path- 
way through the orchard, and heard her re- 
peated apologies to Stephen Peabody. And 
lastly, after hearing of his departure without 
leaving a message, with the self-pity of youth 
she saw herself prone on her bed, sobbing 
hopelessly for that lost hour in Paradise. 


GRACE 


By Ben Franklin Bonnell 


IS sweet to know that day by day 
Some Unseen Forces guide our way— 
We need not understand— 
Just listen to the silence tell 
That everything that is, is well; 


TT 


will give us grace to stand. 








IN THE WIND FROM HIS WINGS 


By Lurah Roberts Bennett 


OBERT LINSCOTT sat before the 

glowing fire which evolved curious 
shadows throughout the quiet library. His 
attitude was that of a man who had reached 
the crisis of some vital problem. The Scotch 
collie at his feet, seeming to divine in its dumb 
way the trouble of the man’s spirit, alternated 
between animal appreciation for the warm 
blaze of the fire, and an acknowledgement 
of its sympathy by a caress. But when Lin- 
scott’s hand did move, it was not in answer 
to the dog, who wagged its tail in wild anti- 
cipation, but to draw slowly, almost reluc- 
tantly, a bulky parcel on the table a little 
nearer toward him. 

As he did so, his eyes again caught the 
words of the note which lay face uppermost 
on the back of a book he had been reading. 

It ran:— 


“Dearest Bob, do riot disappoint us 
tonight for worlds unlimited. Jack, Cel- 
este and all the others will be here. Tom 
and I sail tomorrow morning early. He 
is buried, as usual, in his everlasting poli- 
tics, and has some sort of ‘shindy’ to at- 
tend this evening. However, I shall steal 
a few moments to see you, away from the 
‘maddening crowd,’ you know, and all 
that. You will come? 

“Yours forever, 
“CLOE.” 


Linscott’s hand still rested on the bundle, 
but drawing out his watch, he contemplated 
it thoughtfully for a moment. Quarter to 
eight. Should he? Should he not? What 
should he do? What was the use? The 
logs sputtered low. Instinctively his gaze 
wandered around the half darkness of the 
room. How should he feel, he wondered, if 
somewhere among those shadows he should 
meet Lois’s clear eyes? Could he return 
their truthful searching unflinchingly, as he 
had in the days gone by? He turned im- 
pulsively to the dying fire, thrusting the poker 
among its gray embers, until, responding to 


his touch, the flames leaped higher and higher, 
flooding the room with light. Then, laying 
the poker down, he sat looking into the blaze 
intently, folding and refolding the note, his 
fingers smoothing carefully each small crease. 

A man must have some hold on life, he 
thought, something to look forward to when 
the day is done: Some vital thing in which 
to bury or forget all the sordid cares of the 
busy market-place. He recalled several men 
whom he knew well, had and truly prized 
such a treasure. Well, why not he? True, 
it was all contrary to his early teaching, his 
principles, his—everything which had made 
life dear and worth living. But what was 
life now? He was sure he did not care to 
feed the flame to keep it going, and yet, by 


. all the laws of right and b avery he could not 


put it out. 

Where was Lois tonight? Could she know 
this bitter quandary of mind and body? If 
so, what would she say or do? Did he need 
to eschew all women, now and evermore, just 


. because he had once chosen her from all the 


rest, married her, loved her devotedly and 
then, after folding her hands on her quiet 
bosom, laid her softly away to rest? He 
passionately avowed that he would not for- 
get her, if he could; yet to live, to feel the 
keenness of life once more—to know the dear- 
ness and the fragrance of a woman once 
again! 

There came vividly to his mind a discussion 
between Lois and himself. They were re- 
turning from the funeral of a man who had 
been rich and prominent, but unlike most 
such people, he had been sincerely loved, 
also. During the argument, she had claimed 
that it was the spirit really, which one loved, 
and that the grave meant nothing, after all, 
as it contained only the covering of what one 
held most dear, and -how he had confused 
even her clear mind by asking horrid ques- 
tions which she could not answer. Then he 
told her that the spirit had sometimes seemed 
to him to be a sort of vampire feeding on the 
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body, until it could no longer feed, and finally 
dying, or it might be a spark of electricity, 
and God the dynamo. 

Close upon this came one of those poignant 
flashes of memory in which he seemed to feel 
again the ripples of her soft hair, as he had 
in those supreme moments when in passions 
of adoration he had buried his face within 
it. How good she was. How loyal and 
helpful she had been. How she sat beside 
his bed throughout that long hard illness, 
and oh—how patient and untiring during 
his convalesence. She had been God given 

- —if there be a God, he added bitterly. She 
had been everything, everything to him. 
Her silences, her gaieties, had all been one, 
and in each he had thought he loved her best, 
so perfectly were they united. Even their 
moods had never bored one another. And 
now it was over, had been over nearly a year. 
Whether for some purpose or for lack of one 
at all, it mattered nothing, he told himself; 
there was only one thing he did feel certain 
of, that Lois had been taken and he left. To 
rebel if he would, but in vain. Yes, all in vain. 

He felt so puny, every effort so futile. 
What use, what use? Oh, none! He raised 
his arms above his head in a mighty effort 
to appear unconcerned before this hellish 
Force that claimed the right to bend or break 
him even as it desired. With the effort came 
a deep sob of grief and complete surrender. 
His arms fell heavily on the table, pushing 
the parcel on the floor with a dullthud. The 
string snapped, revealing nothing but old 
letters, some of which showed evidence of 
much reading. The dog leaped to its feet, 
hungrily burrowing its nose amongst the heap, 
then stretching its paws lovingly across them, 
it slowly settled down upon the rug, turning 
its eyes of unspeakable misery up to Linscott’s 
brooding face and whining softly as he stooped 
at length to gather them up. 

“T once knew all of them by heart,” he 
murmured, “but if I could find a sentence, 
only one to show me what she would have 
me do, her ideal, or just the limit of her for- 
giveness.” Even with the thought, he be- 
came suddenly aware of a large envelope, 
with seal unbroken, in his hand. He had 
been reading over and over the single line 
across its back, without realizing in the least 
its significance. Now it came to him like 


a flash that his wish had been granted, that 
this was a voice from the grave itself. 


The 
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blood flushed his face almost painfully, and 
then quickly receded, as he sat staring at it. 
Should he open it? Could he open it? Did 
be really wish to know; or had his emotions 
of the preceding moments been but vain 
heroics? Would she exact promises from 
him which, in his loneliness, he felt it impos- 
sible to fulfill? No, a thousand times no. 
Had not her nature been most wise, most 
generous ? 

He reached out steadily and drew the lamp 
toward him. After lighting it, and reading 
once more the superscription, ‘‘To my Hus- 
band,” he broke the seal. Inside he found 
another envelope on which was written,— 
“Please, dearie, first light your pipe.” He 
gravely laid it down, and did as requested. 
His open watch lay on the table beside him, 
ticking the time relentlessly away, but he 
hardly noticed it. Again he picked up the 
envelope and took from it some closely writ- 
ten sheets in Lois’s own characteristic hand- 
writing. 

“Dear, dear Robbie,” it said. ‘‘With the 
knowledge that these will be my last, my very . 
last words to you, it seems to me that I could 
write just that over and over again. Dear, 
dear, dearest Bob. 

‘How I wish that I could be with you on 
the night you read this letter from me. I 
picture you sitting in the quiet library all 
alone, excepting Chum, maybe. Oh, I long 
to be able to hug your head to me tight, as 
I always have done when you were sorry. 

“Well, to begin at the beginning. I went 
last week to see Doctor Cabot, and he has 
told me truthfully, (it seemed brutally so to 
me at first) that my heart may at any time 
give out completely. That its condition is 
alarmingly serious, and he felt it his duty to 
warn me of my danger. I have asked him 
to prepare you, but not to let you know that 
I, also, am dreading the outcome. You will, 
I know, forgive this deception, when I tell 
you I could not bear to have these last weeks 
marred by a mutual misery. 

“T have hardly gotten over the first, great 
shock of almost paralyzing terror. For a 
moment I felt like defying Fate, or even God 
Himself. And then, sweetheart, I thought 
of you. Your awful loneliness, like a river, 
washed all thought of self away from me. It 
seemed, too, as if I had already gone away; 
and that you were somewhere, where I could 
never find you, fighting down your anguish 
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alone. I know so well how absolutely alone 
one does feel in a sorrow like this. I knew 
it when the baby died, and even then I had 
you to turn to. 

‘“How much dearer we grew to each other 
during that great grief! It had not seemed 
possible that one iota could be added to our 
love, and yet a new, most holy bond did creep 
in, and it was a bond to keep, dear, to forever 
keep. 

“T have wanted ever since I have known 
of this possibility to write you just a few things 
about which I feel most keenly, so I shall put 
this with my old letters to you. You will not, 
I feel confident, touch them for a long while, 
until time has softened your trouble some- 
what. Then you will go over them again in 
remembrance of me, and this one, written 
after these years of most intimate companion- 
ship, will breath to you, I hope, of a never- 
dying love, a never-ceasing interest and sym- 
pathy in all you do or fail to do; perhaps it 
may help you, too, At any rate, it gives me 
unspeakable comfort to write it. 

“You will feel at first that you, too, must 
die, but you cannot, and you will not. Your 
life, I think, will be a long one; and to a man 
of your temperament so many temptations 
will come, to say nothing of the minor things 
to aggravate and annoy. Your life has al- 
ways been so clean, so sweet and true, that 
it seems almost impossible to imagine any- 
thing vile even touching you. Still, I per- 
fectly realize that what you would never do 
with me near you, you may do in some des- 
perate moment when I am gone. Your love 
for the theater may lead you beyond the foot- 
lights, or which is less probable, the appetite 
which you have imagined you inherited from 
your father may get the better of you. Dear, 
don’t say I had no faith; my heart is brim- 
ming over with it, and I love you, love you, 
love you. Besides, I believe you have never 
had a longing for liquor. I am convinced 
that the idea was simply the result of morbid 
moments, but even the conviction of a weak- 
ness which one never possessed, is dangerous, 
when searching for a Nepenthe. These 
things, Robbie dear, I fear for you, and 
these mean agony. But, all I can do is to 
trust you, and leave you. 

“Last night I raised myself on my elbow, 
to look at you as you lay asleep. The moon- 
light clearly defined your every feature. You 
looked so strong, so noble, and such a tide 
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of love surged over me to know I was still 
there beside you, to touch your hand, and 
to know, too, that the slightest sound of my 
voice would bring your arms around me, 
drawing me still closer to pillow my head on 
your breast. But I did not speak. I turned 
instead to the window, looking up into miles 
and miles of moonlight, and there came to 
my mind an old piece in our reader at school. 
I have always fancied that it was a selection 
from Dickens, and it began like this: ‘An 
old man was standing at a window. He 
raised his mournful eyes toward the deep 
blue skies, wherein the stars floated like lilies 
on the surface of a clear, calm lake.’ And 
it goes on to tell of his father’s taking him to 
the beginning of two roads, bidding him 
choose between them, and of his choosing 
the bad one, and his incessant cry forever 
after, ‘Oh, my youth return, oh, give me back 
my early days.’ But Bob, dear, even the 
stars awakened no such cry in me. The road 
I chose led to you, and I bless the way I came. 
They did, however, bring a torrent of tears. 
Not for’ you this time, but for myself; tears 
of self-pity, that I must venture out alone. 
That you could not stand between me and 
—It; as you have always in all else. The 
thought became unbearable, and I turned 
again to you, laying my cheek upon your 
hand, as it lay with palm upturned on my 
pillow; and so finally fell asleep. 

“Tf I could only go to sleep like that at 
the last; perhaps I may; I want to so very 
much. It’s so queer, I have no curiosity, no 
longing whatever to see God, nor to live in 
Heaven; I only want to have Baby again, 
and you. How happy, how very happy I 
have been; how more than precious every 
moment with you! 

“T want now to speak of a possible, second 
marriage. I fully realize the reluctance with 
which you will contemplate this, feeling it 
disloyal to me. You may think it unnatural, 
too, for me to speak of it, but, dearest, I really 
believe it the most natural thing in the world. 
No one can take my place; because my in- 
dividuality, like all others, stands alone. But 
some day, I firmly believe and hope, you will 
meet some good, true woman, who will love 
you devotedly, even as I have done, and to 
whom you will give your loyalty and devo- 
tion, as you have also given them to me. 

“‘Keep yourself, I pray you, clean and pure 
for her sake, until she comes, and if it will 
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aid you in so doing; do it, too, for me. But 
you will love me, Bob dear, dear husband, 
in your heart, ‘all ways, always’; of that I 
have not the remotest shadow of a doubt. 

“If unkind gossips say your grief for me 
was not sincere; after she has come, I mean; 
and that your love, after all, was not deep, 
and therefore easily forgotten, do not mind 
them. I scorn them even now. What do 
they know of our life together? or of the mo- 
ments when God, Himself, has seemed to 
stoop from His high places, to hover over us, 
blessing and perfecting our marriage, or of 
the memories which throng around us, to 
say nothing at all of these days in the twi- 
light? Oh, Bob dear, you have made my 
life perfect, perfect! 

“Many wives would leave this same mes- 
sage, did it but occur to them. I thank God 
it did to me. Good night, my dearest friend 
and comrade. My fondest love to you. 

“Do you remember, Bob, the time I left 
this on your desk ? 


WHEN THE 


By Albert 


MAGNIFICENT chariot drawn by a 
grotesque dragon, both as white as 
driven snow, floated across a sky which was 
as deeply blue as Cupid’s own azure eyes, 
save where, close to the horizon, it melted 
into tints of opal and pearl. The sun, far 
sunken in its distant western bed, shot its 
rays over the tops of the distant mountains, 
to light the way of the aerial Argonaut, the 
arcanum of whose journey none could ever 
_hope to !:now, while the almost soundless 
aria of the desert continued to rise and fall, 
swelling and dying, as it had ever since Time 
and Chaos nursed at the breast of Eternity. 
The gem-like blue of the canopy had not 
for half a year before been whitened by a 
cloud, and hailing the chariot and dragon 


as harbinger of the storm for which her east- , 


ern heart had been longing, the woman in 
the case clapped her hands with almost child- 
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‘Sometimes I know at the terror night brings, 
In this land without pathway nor mark; 

I shal? cling to your hand as a little child clings, 

Lest your candle go out in the wind from His wings, 

And leave me alone with the shadowless things 

In the emptiness under the dark.” 

“T think all fear has gone, now; it went in 
some inexplicable way while I have been writ- 
ing this letter. 

“Good night, dear, I have tried to think 
of something fine and ideal with which to 
finish this, but I can oniy repeat,—dear, good 
night. LOI.” 


The tears stole down Linscott’s face quite 
unnoticed, making the lines on the last flut- 
tering sheet of paper run dizzily to and fro. 
The word had come. How like her to do 
something so dearly noble! . How near she 
seemed! Supreme peace filled his soul, as 
he laid his head on the table and closed his 
eyes. When the gray dawn came, it found 
him there still; the little creased note lying 
amongst the torn envelopes at his feet, and 
the dog’s cold nose against his hand. 


RACE ENDED 


F. Bonney 


ish enthusiasm. The novelty of lording “it 
over the cowboys of the Flying X ranch had 
worn off, though she still took delight in 
domineering over her uncle, “Big” San Si- 
mon. “Saint” Simon the cowboys called 
him, facetiously, because, if the traditions of 
the range country erred not, the old cowman 
had once on a time “‘cussed”’ the horns clean 
off a refractory steer in one of his fits of rage. 
However, these outbreaks were fast becom- 
ing matters of history, since the niece had 
come to upset the old order of things. 
“Unkie,” she said, holding up an admon- 
ishing finger, when first she caught sound 
of his excessive vocabulary, “‘it’s wicked to 
swear; aw/jully wicked, and you are to quit 
it,” and the rebuke before the score of cow- 
boys, who looked first their astonishment, then 
grinned at the old man’s stare of wonder, 
who gazed at the girl a moment with flaming 











WHEN THE RACE ENDED 


eyes, gulped two or three times, then wrenched 
his pony’s head about and spurred him to 
the house, only to turn and race him back 
again when the girl had ridden away. The 
men met him with jeers and laughter. 

“Well, Saint Simon,” cried one, ‘‘you have 
found your match, haven’t you?”* 

“When does your Sunday school class 
meet, old man?” asked Bill Sunderland, 
who suddenly became busy with his saddle 
when the old man glared at him. 

“Can you live two days without cussing, 
Unkie?” came a voice from the edge of the 
crowd. And, ‘‘He’s got to, now,” another 
voice made reply. Then the old man made 
himself heard. ¥ 

“‘T want all you double blank imps of per- 
dition to listen,” he yelled, making ineffectual 
efforts to smother his rage. ‘‘You fellows 
may ‘Saint’ me all you please, you may take 
me down and rub it in, but the first man to 
do any more blankety blank swearing around 
this double ranch will have me to settle with, 
do you hear?” he howled, almost frothing. 
‘“‘There’s to be no more blank cussing; not 
a single blank blank cuss,” then he sat on 
his panting pony and glared at the men as 
they laughed as only men can who have found 
a gigantic joke and fully appreciate it. 

The days of vocal gymnastics were some- 
thing now well past on the Flying X ranch. 
Some small attempts were made by the men 
to improve their outward aspect while they 
gazed longingly toward the ranch house ; 
and, as is the case with all celestial bodies, 
some one or more satelites revolved a little 
closer to the principal luminary, and were, as 
well, somewhat persistent in their attendance. 
Now as the white chariot took its leisurely way 
across the sky, the two dull moons that 
swung in their orbits about Ethel Barrymore 
were in perihelion, both of them being thus 
far totally unable to eclipse each other, and 
like an impartial sun, the girl shed the light 
‘of her smiles on both alike. It was just at 
this point in the mental misery of her ad- 
mirers that she gave expression to her delight. 

“Oh, see the cloud!” she cried. “It’s 
going to rain.” 

“Tt takes more than one cloud in this 
country to make-rain, Miss Ethel,” asserted 
Bill Sunderland, one of the two men. “We 
don’t look for much wet for two or three 
moons yet.” 

“What?” catching her breath in astonish- 
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ment. ‘‘Not rain for—why, we’ll all dry up 
and blow away by that time, if not before.’’ 

It was now that the other man, Kit Forres- 
ter, compared the cloud to a chariot hitched 
to a dragon, when the girl laughed merrily. 

“Do you know, Mr. Forrester, that that 
remark is quite poetical? It is, really.” 
Whereon Sunderland scowled, envious of 
even this scant praise of his rival. 

This twilight meeting was but one of many 
that had been held in the months that were 
past, and the girl had become so accustomed 
to the constant attentions of the two men, 
that she was quite impartial with her smiles, 
and matters might have continued indefi- 
nitely as they were, had not the men come 
together one day when both were in a fit of 
gloomy rage, the cause some bit of unpleas- 
ant work, perhaps, but more likely on ac- 
count of brooding over the uncertainty of 
their prospects. It takes little enough to 
start trouble on the range, sometimes, good- 
ness knows, just as almost nothing will start 


.a stampede; and now with scarce a word, 


the lovers stood facing each other with pis- 
tols drawn. Before a shot could be fired, 
however, the girl stood between them. 

Ordinarily, smiles and laughter was all 
that could find room in her pretty, saucy 
face, but now it was white and grave. She 
looked from one to the other of the men si- 
lently for a full minute, then she spoke: 

“Boys,” she said, unconsciously falling 
into the familiar form of address in use on 
the ranch. ‘What does this mean?” The 
men hung their heads, ashamed, and slipped 
their guns back into the scabbards as stealth- 
ily as possible, muttering excuses. ‘‘I under- 
stand,” she said, the color coming back into 
her cheeks, and the smile into her eyes. 
“Well,” looking off across the desert. After 
a long silence, she started, then sighed. 
“Wait a bit,’ she said, and ran into the 
house. After she was gone, Sunderland 
looked askant at Forrester, and said: 

“Gun work’s all off in this game, Kit, what 
do you say?” ‘The man addressed shoved 
out a white, ungloved hand. 

“Sure, Bill,” he exclaimed heartily. “A 
fair fight, and no favors. The girl will de- 
cide, anyway,” with a sigh, as he took in 
with envious eyes the magnificent physique 
of his rival, little dreaming that the other was 
just as busy wishing he had such a frank, 
handsome face and laughing eyes: Their 
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hands slipped apart as the girl reappeared. 
She smiled as she observed the amity of their 


pose. 

““Now, boys,” she said, dimpling and blush- 
ing, “here is a proposition for you. You, 
Bill, are to ride to that big bunch of mesquite 
to the north, and you, Kit, to that cedar tree 
to the south, and there you are to read these,” 
holding up two dainty white envelopes. ‘But 
you are to promise to play fair, and no quar- 
reling,” looking an eager inquiry at each in 
turn. Having assented, assuring her that 
they were the best of friends, they rode leis- 
urely to the points designated, where they 
were seen by the watching men to stop and 
read. Then a mild curiosity gave place to 
astonishment when the two were seen to whirl 
their horses and race madly to the horse 
corall, cut out each another horse, and, stop- 
ping only to fill canteens with water, strike 
out to the east. Then the men saw Saint 
Simon hurrying to them on foot. 

“Say, boys,” he gasped—he had not walked 
. so far before in a year—‘‘’l’s a poppin’!” 
Then furtively glancing over his shoulder, 
to see if the girl had overheard, and finding 
that she had gone into the house, ‘‘What do 
you think ?” his voice husky with excitement. 
“Well, that girl has set Bill and Kit to racing 
to the county seat for a marriage license, and 
she says that the man to get back here first 
with one ‘may hear something to his advan- 
tage.’ She just told me. Now, wouldn’t 
that put a kink in your lariat?” 

The racing rivals had been three hours on 
the way before the excitement abated, to be 
revived from time to time by the arrival of 
men who reported having met the racers. 
The first of these were cowmen, the last man 
to arrive was a well-dressed stranger, one 
evidently new to the range. He said he was 
in the West for his health, and asked per- 
mission to stop with them for a few days, 
when the old cowman greeted him with true 
western hospitality. 

“Certain you can stay, stranger, just as 
long as you please. We don’t go much on 
style out here, but you can have what we 
have, and welcome.” 

The next morning two other men, cowboys 
looking for stray cattle, reported meeting 
Sunderland and Forrester jogging steadily 
over the trail, and so the time passed at the 
Flying X ranch until four and twenty hours 
had flown, and the evening came down again, 
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with its beauty and voiceless song, when the 
men began talking as they idled and smoked. 

“Will the winner get the girl, Unkie?” 
asked one. ‘Unkie” was a new name for 
the boss, since the girl came. 

“Sure, he will get her,” declared the old 
man. “She is a little locoed—most women 
are—but she is square, and will do as she 
agrees. Did you fellows know that she ran 
away from a fellow in the East on account 
of a lover’s quarrel? Well, she did, and 
she cried a good bit about the dogie when 
she was first here, but she got over that a 
good bit ago, and one day, awhile back, she 
comes to me and says, says she, ‘Unkie, is 
Bill and Kit good men?’ 

““*Good men?’ says I, ‘Bet your life they 
are good men. Why?’ And after a while 
I got my brand on the cause why, and I wasn’t 
a bit surprised when she came to me last 
night and told me about the race.” 

“‘Who’s the tenderfoot, Unkie?” asked 
one of the men, irreverently. 

“Oh,” a tone of contempt in his voice, 
‘he’s a lunger from back East. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I saw him chasséing 
up to Miss Ethel this a. m., but she gave him 
the frozen face, and he dried all up.” The 
old man laughed boisterously. 

“Lots of good it will do him to try to round 
up that little heifer,” he cried. ‘She has 
had all she wants of Eastern men, bet your 
life on that.” 

“Ain’t it about time the boys were show- 
ing up?” asked someone. 

“Hardly,” declared another. 
sixty miles to *Dobietown.” 

“Well, I’m gambling that Bill lands the 
girl,” said Will Morton, his loyalty to his 
chum cropping out. Forrester’s side part- 
ner was quick to retort. 

“Tl go you twenty he don’t,” he cried, 
reaching for his money, and the boss soon 
held the stakes. This touch of sport started 
the others, and the excitement of betting, 
combined with conversation, brought the 
time close to when they could reasonably ex- 
pect the men to appear. 

It was half-past nine when they first made 
out a speck on the horizon, faint and waver- 
ing in the moonlight. The speck broke into 
two, the more quickly as the men raced to 
meet it, and coming to where the men rode 
silently passed to them the water they craved, 
which they drank as they rode, flanked by 


“It’s a good 











TOMMY’S NOSE 


eager partizans who encouraged them at every 
step. 

It was a short half-mile now to the ranch 
house, and presently the riders slipped from 
their saddles to the ground, leaned against 
their fagged ponies and waited for the girl to 
appear whom San Simon had gone to find. 

‘“‘There wasn’t a nose between them,” 
whispered one of the men to his elbow com- 
panion, meaning that it was a dead heat after 
a hundred and twenty miles of steady riding. 

“Well, where will you find four better 
matched ponies, huh?” and as the answer 
was self apparent, allowing of no discussion, 
the two lapsed into silence, just as the door 
of the house was flung open, and the form of 
San Simon blocked the doorway. He held 
a spluttering candle in one hand, and a sheet 
of paper in the other, and a silence which 
matched that of the night fell as a burst of 
old-time violent language rolled from the old 
man’s lips. 

“Say, boys,” he cried, “Tl be blanked. 
I'll be doubly and eternally sizzled if you 
didn’t hold the sack. You're It!” The 
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weary men staggered back, looking questions 
from bloodshot eyes. The old man held out 
the fluttering paper. “The tenderfoot guy 
that I took in, was the fellow Ethel ran away 
from on account of a quarrel, coming out 
here to lose herself, and I'll be blanked to 
blanknation, if he didn’t trail her down, 
change thé brand right under our noses, and 
run off the stock.” The furious old cowman 
stopped to give vent to long-suppressed lan- 
guage, while the men looked ‘‘Amen!” to 
every fresh ornamentation of their mother 
tongue. ‘He was the first one to get here 
with the document,” continued San Simon, 
“and I reckon he ‘heard something to his 
advantage,’ for they left just after dark. But 
here’s what she says,” unfolding the sheet 
of paper: : 

“‘Dear Unkie,’” he began, steadying the 
paper in the wavering light, then lifted his 
eyes to see that proper attention was being 
paid to his reading, to find himself utterly 
alone in the circle of light cast by the candle- 
flame. 

“Well,” he snorted, ‘“I’ll be blanked!” 


TOMMY’S NOSE 


By Osceola Madden 


LIZABETH, tripping lightly down-stairs, 
found a note from Jack lying on the 
floor in the hall. 
“Mother,” she called, after a hasty peru- 
sal, “Jack says in this note that he sent me 
a book from the library, but I do not see it 


anywhere. Didn’t the boy bring it with the 
note ?” 
“T do not know, dear, I did not see who 


brought the note. 
about it.” 
“Tommy! O Tommy!” Elizabeth called. 
There was no reply, but as she turned to look 
for him, he came dashing into the house for 
a plaything, and was promptly pounced upon. 
“Tommy, did you see who brought this 
note from Jack?” the girl asked anxiously. 
“Nope. I ain’t no letter carrier,” Tommy 


Maybe Tommy will know 


replied, cheerfully misunderstanding her ques- 
tion, as he darted for the door. 

“Wait a minute, Tommy,” asked his sis- 
ter. “This note was lying on the floor, and 
in it Jack said he is sending me a book, so 
I thought perhaps you saw the person who 
brought the note. Did you?” 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout the doggone 
note,” he replied impatiently. ‘They ain’t 
nobody—”’ 

“Mother, just listen to Tommy’s lan- 
guage!” 

“Me?” said the young man with indig- 
naat surprise. ‘‘I ain’t used no language. 
‘Doggone’ ain’t nothin’” and again he started 
for the door. 

“Wait, Tommy,” his mother called quietly, 
coming forward to them. ‘Do you want him 
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to run down to Jack’s and ask about it, Eliza- 
beth? He ought to be home from his work 
by now. It is very cloudy, and perhaps you 
had better send his umbrella, too.” 

“Yes I do, mother, and Tommy is just a 
dear to go for me; but I think it awful strange 
how the note got here in the hall @md nobody 
can tell anything about it.” 

‘Aw, Sis is gittin’ bughouse about Jack, 
anyhow,” announced the boy disgustedly. 
“It’s some ol’ note blowed off a table, or 
what somebody throwed in, or somethin’. 
Well, gimme his ol’ rain sieve an’ say what 
you got to. I ain’t got time to keep foolin’ 
around here all day.” Taking the umbrella 
and receiving the message, he proceeded to 
show his haste by taking an hour to cover 
the ten blocks to the young man’s residence. 

Arriving at Jack’s house, Tommy rang' the 
bell loudly several times, and finally, getting 
no response, he calmly hung the umbrella 
on the door knob and walked away. 

Jack had promised to come early that even- 
ing, as he and Elizabeth were to attend a con- 
cert of especial interest. She was ready on 
time, but as it grew late and Jack did not 
put in an appearance, she became impatient. 

“What did Jack say to you, Tommy? 
Did you ask him about the book, and tell him 
to be sure and come early, as I told you?” 

“ec No.”’ 

“You didn’t? 
mean, because—” 

‘“‘Wasn’t nobody there, so I jyst hung the 
umbrella on the door knob an’ come home. 
The house was all shut up tight, like he’d 
gone off somewhere. I reckon Jack thought 
he’d go to the concert alone, or took another 
girl,” he added, to tease. 

His sister did not notice the remark, as 
Jack’s unwonted tardiness was very puzzling, 
and she wanted to be present at the very be- 
ginning of the concert. As the minutes 
lengthened, and no Jack came, her impa- 
tience gave place to vexation, and when nearly 
an hour passed and still he did not come, she 
went to her room for a heart-breaking cry. 

As the evening grew late, with no word 
from Jack, the girl grew alarmed at his ab- 
sence, fearing he might be ill and alone in 
the house. Her mother sharing her uneasi- 
ness, it was decided to have Mr. Jones go to 
Jack’s house and investigate, but as luck 
would have it, he too was late that night, and 
did not get home from his office until almost 


Well, that certainly was 
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ten o’clock. When the situation was ex- 
plained to him, he agreed at once to hunt up 
the missing young man. 

He had put on his hat, when the bell rang 
and the door opened to reveal a queer looking 
object. A man stood there, head and face 
swathed in bandages, one arm in a sling, and 
his shirt and vest saturated with blood. 

They gazed at him in amazement,‘and his 
one visible eye smiled back faintly, when 
Elizabeth with a shriek, threw herself upon 
him. 

“Oh, Jack! What is the matter? What 
has happened to you?” she cried, pulling 
him into the room. They all began to ques- 
tion him at the same time, and when he got 
an opportunity, he replied. 

“T hardly know myself yet. But I was 
just ready to leave the house, awhile ago, 
up in my room, and I heard a noise of some 
sort downstairs. I did not think anything 
about it for a moment, until I remembered 
that all the rest of my folks were away, and 
that I had left a window open leading onto 
the back porch. I started hurriedly to go 
down and close the window, and as I passed 
a warcrobe that stands in the hall, just out- 
sid? my door, a man stepped from behind 
it, with some object raised in his hand to 
strike. That was all I knew for more than 
an hour, when I came to my senses lying on 
the floor in rather bad shape.” 

“Are you much hurt, Jack?” Elizabeth 
asked, tears of sympathy running down her 
cheeks. 

“O, no. Just bruised up a bit, but they 
took everything they could carry from the 
house, though,” he added gravely. ‘‘All the 
silver, mother’s jewelry, which was not 
locked up, and, worst of all, three hundred 
dollars belonging to the firm, which I had 
collected after leaving the office today.” 

“Have you notified the police?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Jones. 

“Yes; just as soon as the doctor patched 
me up. Aside from the money,” Jack added 
grimly, “‘my only personal loss was my light 
overcoat, which the robbers carried off with 
them.” 

Tommy had listened with open mouth and 
bulging eyes to Jack’s recitation of his trou- 
bles, but at the last remark about the coat 
he jumped up with a yell. 

“*Q-o0-0-0!” he shrieked, ‘“‘I seen him! I 
seen him, an’ I know where he is!” And 
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he started for the street, as though to catch 
the culprits alone and unaided. So surprised 
were the rest of the group, that he almost got 
away, the alert Elizabeth just seizing him 
in the docrway. 

“What did you see, Tommy?” she asked, 
shaking him vigorously. ‘‘Tell us what you 
know, quick!” 

It was several minutes before the boy was 
coherent, when he explained that when sent 
on the errand to Jack’s house, instead of 
going directly there, he went squares out of 
his way to visit a merry-go-round, where he 
stayed quite a while, enjoying the fun. When 
he finally decided to complete his trip, he 
started for his destination at a lively trot, and 
while several squares from the house, ran 
headlong into a man carrying a heavy bun- 
dle. ‘The man, also, seemed to be in a hurry, 
and shoved Tommy roughly aside as he has- 
tened on. The push nearly upset the boy, 
who, on regaining his balance, turned to ex- 
press his opinion to the disappearing man. 
The latter, Tommy was positive, had entered 
a small building in the same block which he 
declared he could point out. _ 

Hearing Jack speak of losing his coat, made 
Tommy remember that when he collided with 
the man, his face came into contact with an 
overcoat the man was carrying on his arm, 
and he distinctly remembered that it smelled 
of the particular kind of perfume which Eliza- 
beth used, some of which Tommy had sprin- 
kled upon Jack’s coat only the night pre- 
vious, ‘‘so that he would smell sweet as Liz.” 

Even the injured Jack smiled as he lis- 
‘tened to Tommy’s story, but as he had not 
been able to give the police the slightest clue 
himself, it was decided to visit the house the 
man had entered. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Jones and Jack, 
accompanied by two hastily summoned police- 
men, started under the pilotage of Tommy 
to locate the suspected house. This was the 
proudest moment of Tommy’s short life. To 
think that he, Tommy Jones, was mixed up 
in such an exciting adventure, and was ac- 
tually leading the police officers to the den 
of robbers! If his schoolmates could only 
see him now, there would be nothing left to 
wish for. So filled was he with the thought 
of it all, he could scarcely breathe, and far 
beyond speech, he could only pant along a 
few steps ahead of his party, as they hurried 
in his wake. 
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The house Tommy indicated proved to be 
a small, brick one on the corner of an alley, 
with a “‘For Rent” sign in the window. One 
of the policemen said it had been unoccupied 
for more than a year. The house looked 
perfectly dark and untenanted, but whe one 
of the party discovered a light shining through 
a crevice near a rear window, things began 
to look interesting. 

It was after eleven o'clock, the almost de- 
serted streets promising freedom from inter- 
ruption by the curious. The little party 
drew to one side to arrange a plan for enter- 
ing the house, and had decided to send to 
the nearest station for reinforcements, when 
the door opened noiselessly, and a man with 
a valise in his hand stepped out and started 
down the street. He took several steps before 
noticing the group near him, when he wheeled 
around and sprang back toward the door. 
An officer grabbed him, and with a hand 
pressed over his mouth to prevent an outcry, 
alarming his confederates, he was hustled off 
toa patrol box. A quick search of his pockets 
had revealed a bunch of keys, by which an 
entrance to the building was quickly gained, 
and one other man, taken completely by 
surprise, was made prisoner with little 
trouble. 

The money taken from Jack was found in- 
tact, and many hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of jewelry and silverware, all neatly packed, 
ready to remove at a moment’s notice. 

“Tommy, old man,” said Jack, as they 
left the station house, after seeing the two 
robbers safely cared for, “‘we owe all this 
good luck entirely to your nose.” 

Tommy grinned broadly. 

One évening, some weeks later, Jack and 
Elizabeth were seated on the latter’s porch, 
busily engaged in discussing the prelimin- 
ary arrangements for a forthcoming cere- 
mony, in which they were to figure promi- 
nently. Their heads were very close to- 
gether, and she was smiling up at him, when 
a slight noise at the door made her start, and 
they beheld a boyish form wriggling its shoul- 
ders against the jamb of the door, and ob- 
serving them calmly. 

“Tommy,” the girl called persuasively, 
‘‘Mamma wants you to run on an errand 
for her, to get a cake of yeast.” 

“Nit. She don’t want me ertall. You 
two jest want me to go ’way, so’s you kin 
spoon out here.” Bracing a bare foot against 
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the opposite side of the doorway, he began 
a tattoo with both hands. 

“Say, Tommy,” coaxed Jack, holding out 
a quarter. ‘“‘Won’t you go to the corner and 
get me a cigar?” 

“Sure Mike!” cried the boy eagerly. “I 
’spose you ain’t p’ticlar about the change?” 
he added, remembering sundry other like 
errands. 

Before Jack could answer, Elizabeth caught 
his hand. ‘Don’t give it to him, Jack, it 
encourages him to be just awful.” But 
Tommy made a grab, and, getting possession 
of the coin, went off whooping, and they 
promptly forgot his existence. 

They were head and ears in their talk once 
more when they were brought back to earth 
by most curious and inarticulate sounds. 
Tommy, the irrepressible, came into view, 
eating candy and endeavoring to sing at the 
same time. He came up with bulging pockets, 
one hand at his mouth, and was about to pass 
into the house when Elizabeth stopped him. 

““Where’s the cigar?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, and, running a 
sticky hand into a widely distended pocket, 
after fumbling about, he produced a badly 
damaged weed. As he started for,the door, 
Jack called out laughingly: 

“Never mind the change, Tommy.” 

“‘That’s all right,” the boy answered, gra- 
ciously, and disappeared to complete his feast. 

Half an hour later, Tommy came out again, 
and in a most loving manner presented his 
sister with a rose. ‘‘Here’s a nawful pretty 
rose for you, Liz. I got it jest for you.” 

Elizabeth was silent, not knowing what 
the unusual gift portended. 
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“Hello, Tommy,” said Jack cordially. 

“Hello, Jack,” replied the boy familiarly, 
seating himself quietly on the top step. Then, 
with his head in his hands, he leaned forward, 
seemingly lost in deep reflection. 

“How about that goat you were going to 
buy for two dollars, Tommy?” Jack asked 
presently. 

“T could a got him all right, but Ma said 
he’d a et up her clothes ’n things around 
here, ’n she wouldn’t let me get him.” And 
then, in a moment: 

“Say, Jack!” 

“Yes, old man?” 

““Er—er—wasn’t I—er—didn’t I help to 
find those men what stole your money ’n 
silver ’n things?” 

“Right you are, Tommy. If it hadn’t 
been for you and your nose, I should be in 
a pretty bad fix about now, all right enough. 
Why did you ask?” 

“QO, nuthin’. Nuthin’ much, anyway. I 
was jest thinkin’.” 

“Thinking what? Out with it, and let’s 
hear it.” 

Tommy did not reply at once, but again 
leaned forward reflectively. 

Presently he remarked in an absent-minded 
sort of way: 

““Gee, but I wisht I had one of those bi- 
cycles down to Borden’s store. They’re 


jest beauts, an’ only fifteen dollars.” And 
he heaved a deep and hopeless sigh. 
“Why, Tommy Jones! You little beggar!” 


Elizabeth cried reprovingly. 
be ashamed of yourself!” 

But the following day Tommy had his bi- 
cycle. 


“You ought to 


EXPERIENCE 


WOULD that I might cross the years, 
And deck sweet youth in these, my gems, my heritage from time; 
Bride-like to bind upon its brow the priceless pearl of patience, 
Fixed with the prayer-wrought chain of sympathy; 
Upon its arms, the sardius bands of faith, denial and repose; 
Beside its heart, the bright red ruby of a perfect tenderness, 
Whose soft, pure glow doth hold alike the gaze of child and care-worn potentate. 
But kindly Time doth give this recompense to storm-beat age: 


Youth hath so much. 


—Pauline Johnson 








HOMES OF LONGFELLOW 


By Mary H. Northend 


O write exhaustively of the life and works 

of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, in 

the days when every schoolboy in America is 

familiar with his career, and when his poems 

are household words, would be superfluous; 

yet there is a significance in his influence 

which should not be overlooked in the event 
of his centenary. 

When Cardinal Wiseman declared, ‘‘There 
is no greater lack in English literature than 
that of a poet of the people; of one who shall 
be to the working classes of England what 
Goethe is to the peasants of Germany,” and 
added that Longfellow approached nearer 
than any other to this 
standard, he voiced a 
real truth. Time has 
proved that Longfel- 
low is essentially the 
poet of the fireside. No 
small event or humble 
detail of home life was 
too trivial to suggest 
his beautiful thoughts. 
In his poetry he has 
immortalized the home 
and family. He has 
shown a_ wonderful © 
understanding of the 
human heart. He was 
more than a poet, he 
was a _ sympathetic, 
broad - minded man, 
and it was the man 
behind the poet that 
gave the human ele- 
ment to his verse. A 
love of home was his 
birthright, and was 
fostered by his training. 
A glance at some of the New England homes 
which are fragrant with his memory may 
partly explain the genius of the household poet. 


BYFIELD 


Byfield, the only old-time parish of its 
kind surviving in America, is the ancestral 
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home of Longfellow. Here, in 1676, set- 
tled William Longfellow, the first of the name 


‘ in America. He had emigrated from York 


County, England, and married Annie Sewall, 
sister of the famous Judge Sewall and: daugh- 
ter of Henry and Jane (Dummer) Sewall, 
early settlers and wealthy landowners. The 
magnificent farm which became their home 
was an entailed gift deeded them by the bride’s 
father. William was a lover of adventure, 
and joined an expedition to Quebec under 
Sir William Phips. His journey proved ill- 
fated, for he was drowned off the coast of 
Cape Breton a few weeks later. At the death 
of his wife, the title of 
the property was vested 
in her surviving chil- 
dren, and has remain- 
ed in the Longfellow 
family until the pres- 
ent year, when it was 
sold at auction to settle 
the estate of the late 
Joseph Longfellow. 
Although the estate 
did not descend into 
his branch of the fam- 
ily, Byfield was very 
dear to the poet, and 
in later life he visited 
the old homestead, 
which was still stand- 
ing in 1873. One of 
the poet’s letters refers 
to a visit he had paid 
to Byfield in company 
with Honorable 
Charles Sumner, Ma- 
jor Benjamin Perley 
Poore and the Honora- 
ble Wm D. Northend. 

Stephen Longfellow, blacksmith and lock- 
smith in the town of Byfield, was a thrifty 
ancestor who proceeded to buy from his 
brothers and sisters their share of the estate, 
and realized his ambition to become sole 
owner. His son and grandson were each in 
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turn named Stephen, and both chose their 
wives from York, Maine. 
GORHAM 

Traveling a little north, they settled in 

Gorham, Maine. Here the younger Stephen 


and his wife bought a farm about three miles 
from the village of Gorham Corner, and in 


Photo by Mary II. Northend 
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to assist in the lighter farm work. With true 
boyish delight, they took to the fields and 
woods, but Henry was too tender-hearted to 
become a genuine sportsman, and preferred 
to leave the wild creatures undisturbed in 
their native haunts. One of this happy child- 
ish band, writing many years later, speaks of 
the fragrance of syringa ‘bushes beneath the 


FARE 


CRAIGIE HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. LONGFELLOW’S RESIDENCE 


addition to being a successful farmer, became 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Stephen, the father of the poet, was born 
here, and was sent to Harvard College to 
study for the profession in which his father 
was interested. 

This young lawyer and his family often 
came to Gorham for their vacations, and 
it was here that the poet gained his love for 
the homely hospitality of the New England 
farm. 

The poet’s brother has given a delightful ac- 
count of their boyhood visits to the old home- 
stead. Their uncle and aunt had removed 
from Portland to the farm, and here the poet 
and his brothers and sisters used to play with 
their cousins. They revelled in all the old- 
time country sports, and thought it real fun 


old. farm-house window, and of the low red 
damask roses that grew in profusion during 
their season. 


HIRAM 


A-day’s drive from Gorham, in the midst 
of a huge estate between the Saco and Ossipee 
rivers, dwelt the poet’s maternal grandfather. 
It was to Hiram that his mother brought him 
when only a babe of eight months, and in the 
long vacations during his childhood he was 
accustomed to visit old General Wadsworth. 
Zilpha Longfellow, the poet’s mother, was 
like her husband, descended from Yorkshire 
ancestors, and her father traced his line from 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullen. It may 
have been some recital of family history which 
roused Henry Longfellow’s boyish interest 
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and resulted in the ‘‘Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” written in mature life. It is said, how- 


ever, that this doughty old soldier who had . 


been adjutant-general of Massachusetts dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution, never lost an 
opportunity to tell his grandchildren of the 
great struggle; and the story of Paul Revere’s 
ride, which has done more to encourage the 
patriotism of American youth than any one 
poem, may have been another result of the 
poet’s home influences. The country about 
Hiram was full of historic interest. It was 
here that the imaginative boy gained the ma- 


terial for his first poem called “‘The Battle- 


of Lovell’s Pond.” Although this poem was 
published anonymously, in a Portland paper, 
it was not kindly received by the critics, a 
fact which caused the little poet much sor- 
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It is readily seen that Massachusetts must 
share with Maine the honors of Longfellow. 
If Craigie House was a shrine during his life- 
time, the Wadsworth house at Portland has 
its share of interest since his death. It is true 
that a Portland teacher was shocked when, 
not long ago, she asked her pupils where 
Longfellow was born and one up-to-date 
youngster answered, “‘In Patsy Connor’s bed- 
room;” yet the answer was literally true, for 
the schoolboy was well versed in local his- 
tory. The birthplace of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, on the corner of Fore and Han- 
cock streets, is now a tenement house. Even 
then it was only the temporary residence of 
the family, who went a year later to dwell in 
the Wadsworth mansion. But the house, 
then, was not without distinction, for it was 
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row. In this dark hour, he was comforted 
by his sister Elizabeth, who was the confident 
of his ambitious dreams. In the spacious 
halls of this country house there were many 
happy family reunions, in which the old gen- 
eral, clad in the costume of Revolutionary 
days, a fashion to which he clung during his 
lifetime, was an unique central figure. 


situated in an aristocratic neighborhood, in 
what was familiarly known as the ‘Captains’ 
Street.” In those days, Portland was the 
Mecca of shipbuilders and sea captains. 
The Longfellow family had a wide acquain- 
tance among them and a love of the sea was 
ever a characteristic of the poet. Knowl- 
ledge of the craft, as well as a subtle air of 
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romance, pervades “The Building of the 
Ship.” Perhaps some memory of his own 
childhood was in his mind when he wrote: 

“The father sat and told them tales 

Of wrecks in the great September gales, 

Of pirates coasting the Spanish main, 

And ships that never came back again, 

The chance and change of a sailor’s life, 

Want and plenty, rest and strife, 

His roving fancy, like the wind, 

That nothing can stay and nothing can bind, 

And the magic charm of foreign lands, 

With shadows of palms and shining sands.” 


WADSWORTH HOUSE 


Standing in the business part of modern 
Portland, is the old Wadsworth mansion, 
historic as the first brick house built in the 
city, as well as for being the boyhood home 
of the New England poet. In the parlor of 
this fine old house, Zilpha Wadsworth was 
married to Stephen Longfellow, and here 
she returned in 1808 with her husband and 
two sons to pass the rest of her life beneath 
its roof. All through his life the poet loved 
Wadsworth House. Here he passed his 
happy childhood, when the spacious halls 
and old kitchen re-echoed with shouts 
of laughter. In the parlor, on Sunday even- 
ings, the family gathered about the sister’s 
piano to sing familiar hymns. From the 
windows of Wadsworth House the family 
watched the two big brothers go proudly off 
to Brunswick to begin their college life. Here 
they welcomed them on their return for holi- 
days. To this home came the poet after his 
first three years of foreign travel. His ap- 
preciation of home is shown in the following 
extract from a letter written on his return 
voyage. “Traveling,” he wrote, “has its 
joys for him whose heart can whirl away in 
the sweep of life and the eddies of the world, 
like a bubble catching a thousand different 
hues from the sun, but happier is he whose 
heart rides at anchor in the peaceful haven 
of home.” His subsequent verses contained 
the same thought, 


“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For those that wander they know not where, 
Are full of trouble and full of care, 

To stay at home is best,” 

After he had established a household under 
his own roof-tree, he still came to Portland 
on filial visits, and here the children held a 
sad reunion in their mother’s chamber on 
the day of her funeral. Joy and sorrow both 


visited the old house, but its memories were 
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precious to the poet, and every summer, so 
long as he lived, he turned his face toward 
Portland. On these yearly visits to his sis- 
ter, although his locks were white and his 
steps were feeble, he always insisted in climb- 
ing to the upper chamber which he had shared 
with his brother during their boyhood. It 
recalled the time when its windows com- 
manded a view of the Cove and of the’farms 
and woodlands toward Mount Washington. 
But the morning sounds of city traffic must 
have forcibly reminded him that the days 
when Wadsworth House stood amid green 


. fields on the outskirts of the town were for- 


ever in the past. Through the generosity of 
Mrs. Anne Longfellow Pierce, the house is 
now the property of the Maine Historical 
Society. Here is gathered a wealth of relics, 
each one having a peculiar significance. The 
desk on which Longfellow wrote ‘Burial of 
Minnisink,” ‘The Spirit of Poetry,” and 
“The Rainy Day,” bears a register where 
visitors have inscribed their names; travelers 
from all parts of the globe having left this 
tribute to the poet. By the window the ori- 
ginal “‘vine still clings to the mouldering 
wall,” but it is the kitchen where the capa- 
cious fireplace and its old-time crane with 
the quaint cooking utensils of long ago at- 
tracts visitors, that is rich in memories of the 
happy children who used to roast chestnuts 
before the roaring fires. Upstairs are cases 
containing gowns and bonnets belonging to 
the sweet young mother when she rocked the 
poet’s cradJe, now standing empty in the 
corner. 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 

Brunswick, Maine, the seat of Bowdoin 
College, is filled with memories of Longfel- 
low’s residence. In their sophomore year, 
the brothers lived in a house which has a 
double interest since it was afterward the 
home of Harriet Beecher Stowe when she 
wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” During the 
first of his days as a professor he occupied 
rooms in one of the college halls, but it is a 
house still standing amid the elms on Federal 
street which holds the most significant of the 
poet’s life in Brunswick. Here he began 
housekeeping in 1831 with his young wife, 
Mary Potter Longfellow. Extracts from his 
letters show the almost ideal happiness of 
those days. A suggestion of their home 
comes to the reader in “The Hanging of 
the Crane.” 
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“For two alone, there in the hall, 

Is spread the table round and small; 
Upon the polished silver shine 

The evening lamps, but, more divine, 
The light of love shines over all: 

Of love, that says not mine and thine, 
But ours, for ours is thine and mine. 
They want no guests to come between 
Their tender glances, like a screen, 
And tell them tales of land and sea, 
And whatsoever may betide 

The great, forgotten world outside: 
They want no guests, they needs must be 
Each others’ own best company.” 


No sad memories cluster about this home, 
for when the’ young couple broke up house- 
keeping the future held only rosy anticipa- 
tion. They set sail for Europe in the spring 
of 1835, intending, on their return, to estab- 
lish a new home in Cambridge, Massachu- 


MARCH, 1907 
homes, has a-history of its own apart from 
Longfellow.: “Built by Colonel John Vas- 
sall in the days of Provincial Boston, when 
Cambridge, reached only by the road through 
Charlestown, was considered quite far enough 
out of the world to be the site of a country 
house, it was.ever a place of sumptuous hos- 
pitality. .When its Tory builder and owner 
fled to England at the opening of-the Revo- 
lution, it was confiscated by the state, and 
later became the- headquarters of Washing- 
ton. After the war it was occupied for a brief 
period by two wealthy families whose hos- 
pitality was proverbial. Later it was bought 
by Mr. Andrew Craigie, who enlarged and 
decorated it to suit his luxurious tastes. 














Copyright r.leased by Lamson Studio to-Mary I. Northend, Salem, Mass. 
WADSWORTH ‘HALL,: NEAR. VIEW, AT HIRAM, MAINE 


setts, but when Longfellow, more than twenty 
months later, entered upon his duties ‘as pro- 
fessor at Harvard College, he was a widower. 
The death of his lovely young wife while in 
Rotterdam had deeply. saddened: him. 


CRAIGIE HOUSE 


"Craigie House, the best known of the poet’s | 


At the time of Longfellow’s coming to 
Cambridge, the house was occupied by Mr. 
Craigie’s widow and an amusing incident is 
noted by the. poet of her refusal to take him 
to board because she had ‘‘resolved to take 
no more students into her house.” On dis- 
covering that the young professor was the 
author of ‘‘Outer-Mer,” however, she con- 
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sented to his taking rooms and thus, Long- 
fellow first entered the house which was to 
become his lifelong home. Mrs. Craigie was 
an eccentric old gentlewoman, and a source 
of much quiet amusement to the poet. After 
her death, and upon the occasion of his mar- 
riage to Miss Frances Elizabeth Appleton, in 


€ 
gifts from dear friends and admirers are scat- 
tered everywhere. The spirit of serenity per- 
vades the quiet room, like the sanctity of a 
benediction. By this fireside on one mem- 
orable evening Horace Ingersoll, at the sug- 
gestion of his friend Hawthorne, told Long- 
fellow the original story of Evangeline. The 
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1843, Craigie House became the property of 
the poet. Memories of this home are legion. 
Here were written Longfellow’s best poems. 
Here fame and fortune came to him. Here 


his children were born, ‘and here. also he. 


suffered the tragic sorrow: of his life when 
his beautiful, cultured and idolized wife met 
her death by fire. be 

In the library of this house have. gathered 
many noted men: Sumner, Felton, Haw- 
thorne, Aggasiz, Charles Eliot Norton and 
a long list of visitors from home and abroad 
came to receive a hospitable welcome from 
the genial host. In this room are now col- 
lected the intimate treasures of the poet. 
The picture of his daughters, painted by 
Buchanan, and the family portraits dear to 
him in his lifetime hang on the walls. The 
chair given to him by the children of Cam- 
bridge for a birthday gift stands empty, but 
the table still holds his favorite books and 


impression made by this incident as dis- 
cussed by the three friends, never faded 
from the poet’s mind, and he felt impelled 
to write the story of the Maid of Acadia. 
The pride and joy of old Cambridge, 
Craigie House, still stands in its dignity, a 
tender reminder of the gentle poet who 
passed into his last sleep within its well- 
loved shelter. 

In his dedication to the Poems of the 
Seaside and the Fireside, Longfellow wrote 
to his readers, 

“Therefore, I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lights are lighted 


To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited.” 


The desire of his heart has been gratified. 
Longfellow is indeed the companion of the 
fireside, and what wonder when all through 
the years his life was redolent with the sweet- 
ness of home influences. 3 
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EXPOSITION 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


AS was stated by William McKinley, “ex- 
positions are the time keepers of pro- 
gress,” but the Jamestown Exposition prom- 
ises to be even more than that—it prophecies 
the material, industrial and financial ad- 
yancement of the world. 

Thousands of visitors in Washington this 
winter are taking a delightful trip down 
the historic Potomac by boat, to scarcely less 
historic Norfolk, there to visit the grounds 
and structures of the Jamestown Exposition, 
now fast approaching completion. It may 
seem a little extravagant to many of my read- 
ers, but I cannot resist the conviction, that for 
beauty, complete- 
ness and total at- 


from welcoming myriads of dignitaries and 
sight-seers from all parts of the world, and 
opening to them the wonders and delights of 
that City of Dreams by the Sea. With all 
its magical beauty and interest, it is but the 
concrete expression of the wonderful age in 
which we live, and of the love of beauty and 
veneration for the great and brave of the 
past, which underlies the more practical 
aspects of American character and expres- 
sion. The location itself appeals most strongly 
to every lover of American history, for to the 
hazy, boyish memories of Captain John 
Smith, Powhatan and Pocahontas, are added 
the records of In- 
dian wars and 





tendance this ex- 
position will go 
down into history 
as one of the most 
famous, attrac- 


of all the great 
“World’s Fairs.” 

It was about 
Thanksgiving 
time that I made 
my second trip to 
the fair site and 
the progress al- 
ready made in 
preparing the 
grounds and con- 
struction was not- 








colonial mis-gov- 
ernment and re- 
bellion long before 
Patrick Henry and 
his associates 
withstood the ex- 
actions of George 
the Third, and 
Washington rode 
northward to take 
command of the 
New England lev- 
ies at Cambridge. 
Myriads will re- 
new the family 
traditions of the 
Revolutionary 
struggle and the 








able. The hun- 
dreds of apple 
trees, which belt 
the magnificent thirty-one acre Military 
Parade Ground, were for a second time in 
bloom—a most beautiful spectacle and an 
omen of a mild winter. At least it has so 
proven, and the result has been so favorable 
to the innumerable enterprises and structures 
involved that wonderful progress has been 
made, and only some unforeseen delay will 
prevent President Roosevelt on April 26th, 


SEAL OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


war of 1812; and 
millions Northand 
South, East and 
West will gaze with conflicting emotions on the 
scene of the gallant sacrifice of the Congress 
and Cumberland, and that epochal conflict 
between the ‘‘ Monitor” and the “‘Merrimac,” 
which not only saved the Federal fleet, but 
revolutionized naval warfare over the whole 
world. Here, too, in all amity and mutual 
respect, will meet thousands of veterans, 


‘Northern and Southern, proud of their ancient 
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SHADED PATH ON THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION GROUNDS OLD POWDER HOUSE NEAR JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION GROUNDS 
FLIRTATION WALK, JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION GROUNDS 
FRONT VIEW OF THE OLD AMBLEE MANSION SMITH’S ISLAND, WHERE JOHN SMITH WAS TAKEN BY INDIANS 
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service and the self-devotion and courage of 
departed comrades, but with all bitterness 
anddesire of vengeance washed out of gallant 
hearts, in mutual respect and a common 
loyalty to the great Republic. 

On two sides, four hundred acres of mead- 
ow, slope; hill and forest are surrounded by 
& high close-woven, wire fence, which will be 
a very tangle of Virginia Creeper, Trumpet 
Vine, American Rambler Roses and the like. 
For two and a half miles of beach-line and 
water-front it faces Hampton Roads, and. for 
half a mile is bordered by Boush Creek. 


POCAHONTAS 


From the original painting at Barton Restore, Norfolk, England, 


copied by W. L. Sheppard 


I visited, with extreme pleasure, a great 
body of long-leaved pines on the Point— 
veritable forest giants, red-barked, symmet- 
rical, branchless, for nearly a hundred feet up. 
The ground beneath thickly strewn with pine 
needles makes a luxuriant carpet, tempting 
one to lay aside all care and cast himself down 
at length on their balsamic surface, there with 
fragrant Havana to abandon one’s mind to 
dreams of a heroic, eventful past and the 
promise of the splendid present. 

No less charming and novel is the “Canoe 





Trail,” a narrow, winding brook of pure, 
clear water, traversing for two miles the most 
beautiful woodland and meadow scenery, 
overhung with forest monarchs, venerable 
as bearded druids with masses of hanging 
Spanish moss, and interspersed with red-ber- 
ried evergreen hollies and hanging vines. Bor- 
dering the ‘‘Canoe Trail,” for half its length, 
not all forgetful of Eros, is “‘Flirtation Walk,” 
nicely graded and prepared for the active and 
dainty feet which will soon be threading its 
magical mazes by bosky dell and woodland 
copse. I am no Yankee at “guessing” if 
“Flirtation Walk” fails, to live 
up to its name, and @pes’ not 
witness many a loving, pledge 
and tender sigh which will lead 
up to autumnal or winter cere- 
monies, of which white favors, 
pretty bridesmaids, bridal bells 
and the Wedding March will be 
prominent features. 

The street cars run directly to 
the grounds, and I noticed that 
already the electrics are well 
filled with workmen, officials, 
contractors and tourists, going 
to and from the grounds, and 
on every side are seen evidences 
of the general effort for improve- 
ment and preparation. Not the 
least striking is the municipal 
activity in Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Hampton, Berkley, Newport 
News, and Old Point Comfort, 
where the authorities are repair- 
ing, macadamizing and asphalt- 
ing streets and highways by the 
wholesale, while private citizens 
are removing dilapidated and 
ancient buildings and erecting 
elegant ‘mansions and modern 
structures. The roads connect- 
ing these points and many smaller towns of 
Virginia, are being macadamized with broken 
limestone, granite or oyster shells to form 
smooth, hard roadways, over which the auto- 
mobilist may..“‘spin” to and from the exposi- 
tion to his quiet rest in some quaintly beau- 
tiful Virginian home or hotel. 

Most of the principal buildings are now en- 
closed, and it seems likely that the work will 
be wholly finished and the buildings equipped 
long before the date of opening. Many of 
the avenues of the exposition grounds are 
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already macadamized and the walks asphalted 
and the immense area of borders, parterres, 
etc., largely prepared for display. The 
superstructure of the great twin govern- 
ment piers, extending far out into Hampton 
Roads, is already in place, and the elegant 
state buildings all along Willoughby Boule- 
vard are springing up as if by magic. 

These affect colonial styles of architecture. 





CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
From an old painting 


Nearly all of the exposition buildings are of 
permanent construction, and veneered with 
brick, not so lofty as the “‘staff” palaces of 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

North Dakota has already finished her 
hospitable home and it warmed my heart to 


"see in its early completion, proof that my old 


state was as erst-while, ‘‘bound to get there.” 
The towers of Independence Hall, not far away 
show that Pennsylvania is not slow in neigh- 
borly co-operation, and the old State House 
at Boston will soon be duplicated for occu- 
pancy by the old Bay State. Virginia’s 
mansion of brick and cut stone, with a lofty 
peristyle supported by Corinthian pillars, 
promises to see another ter-centenary, if no 


accident destroys its magnificent strength. 
Missouri’s home will be scarcely less enduring, 
and has a suspicion of Spanish or Mauresque 
art in its ornamental features. Georgia 
reproduces the severe dignity of the old 
Governor Bullock Mansion, and Connecticut 
has an equally impressive replica of the Colo- 
nial residence of Col. Benjamin Talmadge, 
a member of General Washington’s staff. 

The stately Administration 
Building, with its massive walls 
and splendid facade, is fanked 
on either side by the Art Mu- 
seum and the Historical Build- 
ing, and connected with them by 
an arched bridge and passage- 
way. It is intended for perma- 
nent use. The Pottery, Model 
School, Copper and Wood- 
working, Textile and Mothers’ 
and Children’s Buildings are 
all of wood construction, shing- 
led on side and roof, and very 
nearly to the bungalow type 
now so generally in evidence. 

All the state buildings. front 
on a beautiful beach, which 
for a mile or more is swept by 
the tides of Hampton Roads, 
and will command the most 
lovely and interesting views 
ever presented at such a gath- 
ering, and especially an im- 
mense concourse of passenger 
and freight craft, and thousands 
of private yachts and motor 
boats. The naval display will 
be the largest and most repre- 
sentative in the history of all 
the many great expositions. England, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Italy, Mexico, Costa 
Rica, Hayti, Belgium, Guatemala, Argentina, 
San Domingo, Chile, Portugal, Brazil and 
Japan, will be represented in the great 
fleets which will, in all amity, be received by 
the United: States Navy in Hampton Roads, 
and their presence alone will give the Exposi- 
tion a prestige and popularity, dignity and 
interest beyond present realization. 

The visitor is at once struck with the per- 
manence and the park-like features of the 
grounds, and no exposition ever made a 
greater showing; with an expenditure of only 
$8,000,000 up to this time. This is probably 
due to the fact that this is the first exposition 
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that has had such permanent and valuable 
assets in its grounds, which aside from their 


present worth, as an exposition site, have an. 


inherent value as a central and charmingly 
ideal spot—swept by sea breezes on all sides 
—for the ultimate purpose for which ‘it is 
now being adapted. 

When I last visited the exposition grounds, 
I noticed out in Hampton Roads, six or seven 
vessels of the White Squadron, for that was 
the day the President was expected on his 


’ way to Washington. This brought to mind 


the significant fact that the Jamestown Ex- 
position will not only be a ten million 
dollar enterprise, but will represent money 
to the amount of considerably over three 
hundred millions, for on the waters of the bay 
will be a display of naval vessels, represent- 
ing three hundred million. dollars at least; 
such a sight as the world never witnessed at 
an exposition before. 

One of the most significant features de- 
veloped during the last few months, is an 
enormous building devoted to products of 
pure food, and therein the United States will 
make such a display of pure food products 
as has never before been made. Nothing 
will more conclusively reveal the purity and 
excellence of American food products than 
the exhibit in this building. 


* * * 


Up the winding river to old Jamestown, 
with its*reminders of old days in the fort and 
ancient church, a glimpse of the first English 
settlement in America may be gained, and 
along this river, next year, fleets of motor 
boats will pass. Why the venturesome Eng- 
lish settlers ever went up the river, over those 
dangerous shoals, when there was such a 
beautiful spot at Jamestown, is difficult to 
understand. One reason now given is that 
they desired to be sure of a supply of good 
water, which was uncertain at Jamestown, 
where the head tide water is located, and fresh 
and salt water combine. So we can imagine 
Captain John Smith and his hardy crew dip- 
ping up water and tasting it, to discover 
whether the salty flavor had yet disappeared. 

“On the Canoe Trail” a great deal of pro- 
gress has been made, and canoeing in the na- 
tural lagoons will be a pleasing and-promi- 
nent feature in this exhibition. The great pier, 
reaching out 1200 feet, with a basin in its 
center, will be the rendezvous of those tourists 


who love the salt water. Here is one of the 
finest stretches of beach known; the harbor 
at this point is practically land-locked, and 
any vessel may ride at anchor here in per- 
fect safety. - 


* * * 


Yes, I have already selected my room at 
the Inside Inn at Jamestown. It is a one- 
story structure with little gabled houses on 
the roof, ornamented with a trellis and ad- 
mitting plenty of air and sea breezes to every 
room in the house; so that those ‘having a 
suite of rooms on the second floor:have the 
advantage of a roof garden and piagéa com- 
bined, and a good prospect of beiriiits 
keep cool in warm weather. |’ 

The hotel is located within threg 
of the main buildings, and is an _ place 
in which to awaken in the morning, to lounge 
at noon, or sleep at night. With this as your 
headquarters, every moment spent at the ex- 
exposition will be a pleasure, and you will 
avoid much of the fatigue incident to sight 
seeing. It is capable of accommodating 
2,000 persons, and every room is an outside 
room. ‘There is here an assembly hall ca- 
pable of seating 1,000 people, which. will be 
used for all sorts of meetings and organiza- 
tions. From the broad verandas one can 
gaze out upon that historic sheet of water, 
Hampton Roads. 

Norfolk oysters—well, if you have never 
eaten them in perfection, you will have an 
opportunity to do so during the exposition; 
and remember that the Lynn Haven oysters 
are fat and luscious beyond anything else- 
where—dredged or “‘tonged” for human delec- 
tation; verily they have a charm all their own. 

Many events of world-interest are sched- 
uled for the Jamestown Exposition, as the 
submarine boat race, motor boat carnival, 
naval and military band concerts—in fact 
there will be more meetings of interest gath- 
ered there than have ever been found at one 
time, in one place. International and popu- 
lar sports will all be represented, and every 
day will have its own special-interest, for 
world-wonders will be constantly revealed. 

There will be a reproduction of the island 
of Jamestown, where the first settlement was 
made, and the representation of all arts and 
crafts will be unusually fine, while the sea- 
shore and naval displays will be new features 
of especial interest. 
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STATES EXHIBIT PALACE MINES AND METALLURGICAL BUILDING 
BON HOMME RICHARD: BATTLESHIP OREGON HARTFORD 
1779 1898 1863 
AUDITORIUM, HISTORIC ARTS AND HISTORY BUILDINGS MANUFACTURERS’ AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDINGS 
MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING THE VIRGINIA BUILDING PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
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ALITTLE LIP 


By Annie Lyle Clay Irvine 


HE little life had been nine years in 

existence, and six of these years had 
been spent within the room ,where the child 
now sat—a room furnished and adorned in 
a manner rather regardless of taste or style. 
There were chairs of various sizes uphol- 
stered in various colors; a red sofa with a 
blue cushion at one end, a yellow one at the 
other; a small, round table with a green 
cover; a bookcase containing a varied assort- 
ment of books both old and new; and a wide, 
low couch, piled with bright pillows, where 
Dot lay when she was too tired, or her back 
ached too much for her to sit in the big, red 
easy-chair. The papered walls were decked 
with pictures whose arrangement would have 
caused an artist genuine suffering. 

Dot was fond of looking at the pictures, 
but the one she loved best did not hang on 
the wall; it was a cabinet photograph in a 
little, white and silver frame, standing among 
the numerous articles scattered about on the 
mantle. At this picture she often gazed long 
and lovingly. It was a winsome, girlish face, 
with bright, dark eyes which always ap- 
peared to smile confidently back into Dov’ 
large, soft, blue ones. To Dot it was not 
just a picture; it was a being, who lived and 
understood things; and Dot called her the 
Beautiful Lady. 

She talked to the Beautiful Lady in the 
day time, when Uncle Dal was away at the 
office, and Mrs. Wilson, the housekeeper, was 
busy, and she, Dot, sat alone in the big, red 
easy-chair—a frail, shrunken, little figure, 
which, as Archie Murry, Uncle Dal’s friend, 
often said, appeared to be little more than 
“a pair of big blue eyes and a lot of sun- 
shiny hair.” This soft, curling hair was 
of unusual length, and fell about her like a 
bright cloud. 

She several times had told the Beautiful 
Lady her story—the story of how her father 
and mother had been killed in the dreadful 
railroad accident, and she, herself, so badly 
injured; and how Uncle Dal had taken her 


and had been good, so very good to her ever 
since; how tender and patient he was with 
her when she was cross, because her back 
ached; how he endeavored to get her ‘every- 
thing possible that she wanted; and how he 
told her such lovely stories, and rocked her 
to sleep in his arms in the evenings. 

“You see how good my Uncle Dal is, don’t 
you, Beautiful Lady?” she said frequently. 
“He is the best man in the whole world!” 
And though the Beautiful Lady did not an- 
swer in words, the look in her eyes satisfied 
Dot. 

Today the child sat looking up, with a 
thoughtful expression in her great eyes, at the 
winsome face in the white and silver frame. 

“I wonder who you are, Beautiful Lady?” 
she said, “the other you, I mean—the you 
that talks and walks. I’d ask Uncle Dal, 
but he always looks sad when I talk about 
you, and I don’t like to see him look sad. 
Perhaps he wants to see the other you. I 
should like to see her, too; for if she is like 
this you, she must be awfully lovely. Oh, 
Beautiful Lady, I wish you could tell me all 
about it!” A long sigh came from the little 
bosom. 

Mrs. Wilson entered the room. She was 
a fat, elderly woman in a rather untidy, calico 
wrapper and a gingham apron. Sometimes, 
absorbed in her household duties, she was 
neglectful of the child, but she really loved 
the fragile, suffering, little creature dearly. 

“Tt’s time you was trying to get a nap now, 
ain’t it, dearie?” she said. 

“T guess ’tis,” Dot responded, wearily. 

The woman patted and smoothed the 
tumbled couch, arranged the pillows com- 
fortably, and then lifted the small, light form 
in her strong arms and laid it gently down 
among them. 

“Are you a-layin’ all right?” she asked, 
tucking the gay afghan about Dot. 

“Yes, thank you. I'll try to go right to 
sleep and have a long nap before Uncle Dal 
comes; then I can sit up later this evening, 
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if Archie brings his guitar and hear him sing. 
I love awfully to hear him sing ‘The Beauti- 
ful Shore.’” 

“Poor blessed lamb!” murmured Mrs. 
Wilson, as she went back to the kitchen. 
“Poor blessed lamb!” And she raised a 
corner of her apron to her eyes. 

When Dallas King came at twilight, Dot 
was still asleep. He never liked to have her 
disturbed when her poor little pain-racked 
body was resting with anything like com- 
posure, so he did not arouse her for tea. He 
finished his own meal, and arranging hers 
on a tray, took it upstairs to be all ready for 
her at her awakening. 

The child slept quietly. Dallas turned 
lower the light of the globed lamp, put fresh. 
coal on the fire, and sat down in the red easy- 
chair. He was a man of seven or eight and 
twenty, not handsome, but having a strong 
face and a straight, well-built figure. His 
forehead was high and finely shaped; his 
clear eyes, deep blue in color, were the wind- 
ows of a large soul. 

He sat gazing into the glowing coals in the 
grate until a quick footstep sounded on the 
stairs, then arose and went softly forward 
to admit Archie Murry—a slender, boyish 
young fellow, with a guitar in his hand. 

“Don’t make a noise, old chap,” Dallas 
said to him. “Dot is asleep. She suffers 
so much that I never like to have her aroused 
when she appears to be resting well.” 

Archie laid the guitar on the table, and, 
going with light tread over to the couch, he 
looked down at the little, white face partly 
hidden by the long, bright hair. 

“How pretty she looks now!” he said. 

““Yes,” responded Dallas. “If she had 
not been hurt, she would have been a beauty 
some day.” He gave a deep sigh. 

The two young men sat down and conversed 
in lowered tones upon various topics. At 
length Archie Murry’s glance fell upon the 
picture in the white and silver frame on the 
mantle. 

“That’s a good likeness of Alice Heath, 
isn’t it, Dal?” he remarked. ‘‘What.a pretty 
girl she is!” 

“Yes,” said Dallas. 

Archie turned suddenly and looked at him. 

“Dal, what was the trouble between you 
and Alice Heath? I thought—that time you 
paid her so much attention, you know—that 
she would be Mrs. King.” 


“T hoped then that she would,” said Dallas 
in a very.low tone, with his eyes on the coals. 

“Did she—she didn’t refuse you, did she, 
Dal?” 

“No.” 

“Then, why was it—” began Archie, and 
paused. “I don’t mean to be inquisitive, 
old fellow,” he said apologetically. ‘I was 
only thinking that you would have been so 
much happier with a wife here.” 

“T don’t mind telling you about it,” said 
Dallas. “I did care for Alice, and hoped 
she would marry me. I had just written her 
a letter asking her to be my wife,.and was 
sealing it, when the telegram was handed me 
saying that my brother and his wife and child 
had been killed in the train wreck. I was 
shocked and horrified, and went at once to 
the scene of the terrible disaster, leaving the 
letter unmailed on my table. I found Charles 
and Clara dead, but the child, though severely 
injured, was alive. I called in a noted physi- 
cian and surgeon. He examined her, and 
told-me that she ‘might live for years, but 
always would be a helpless invalid. There 
was no one to care for her, and no money 
from her parents. My brother had not been 
successful either in accumulating or in sav- 
ing. There was but one thing to do. I 
brought the child home and burned the let- 
ter I had written to Alice. My means were 
small. I knew that it would be impossible 
for me to give Alice the comforts to which 
she had been accustomed and at the same 
time to take proper care of the helpless little 
orphan, and I would not ask Alice to share 
poverty with me. So I let her go away, out 
of my life without telling her that I cared.” 

He stopped, and for a short time there was 
silence. The Archie said thoughtfully: 

“And so Dot’s frail, feeble little life has 
stood between you and happiness all these 
years. How strange is fate!” 

“No,” returned Dallas quickly. “I do 
not feel at all in that way about it. My care 
for the child may have been only duty at first, 
but it has become a labor of love. Dot is as 
dear to me as if she were my own. I would 
give wealth untold, were it mine, to have her 
restored to health.” 

“She is a dear little thing; and you're a 
trump, Dal. I hear Kate Elkin speak of 
Alice sometimes,” he added after a moment. 
“She never has married.” 

“‘Hasn’t she? I thought she would have 
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done so before now. I believe Dot is wak- 
ing up,”-as there came a slight sound from 
the couch. “T’ll step over and see.” 

When he reached her, Dot lay with her 
great eyes wide open. 

“Well, little Big-Eyes,” he said, ‘“you’re 
awake at last! You’ve had a nice long nap, 
haven’t you? Here is your tea all ready, and 
here is Archie, too, with his guitar.” 

The small white face did not greet Archie 
with its usual bright expression, as Uncle 
Dal sat down in the red easy-chair with Dot 
in his arms. 

“Bring the tea tray, Archie,” he said. 

“T don’t b’lieve I want any tea this even- 
ing, Uncle Dal,” she said. 

“Don’t want any tea! Why, what is the 
matter with my little Big-Eyes? Is her poor, 
little back aching again?” 

““Yes—some. I’d rather not have tea now, 
please.” 

“‘Well—if you don’t want it, pet. We'll 
transfer to the rocking chair, and let Archie 
sing to us,” and he suited the action to the 
word, 

‘What shall I sing?” asked Archie, reach- 
ing for the guitar. 

“The Beautiful Shore,’ please,’ she an- 
swered, laying her golden head lovingly upon 
Uncle Dal’s shoulder, close to his cheek. 

“Tt’s queer you like that so much,” said 
Archie. He lightly touched the guitar string 
and in his soft, mellow voice sang ‘The Sweet 
By and By.” 

When it was ended, she raised the bright 
head suddenly and asked: 

“Archie,” (she always had called him 
Archie, just as Uncle Dal did), ‘“‘where is the 
‘Beautiful Shore?’” 

“It’s on the other side—in Heaven, you 
know,” he answered, surprised at the odd 
question. 

“Where my papa and mamma are?— 
where people go when they die?” 

““Yes—there.” 

“What made you think about it, pet?” 
asked Uncle Dal. 

“It must be very nice there,” went on the 
child, thoughtfully, appearing not to notice 
the question. “The ‘Father waiting over 
the way’ means God, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Archie. 

“Tt must be very nice there,” she repeated 
softly. “I think—I think I’d like to go 
there.” 
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“And leave Uncle Dal? What would poor 
Uncle Dal do without: his little Big-Eyes, if 
she were to go away and leave him all alone?” 
said Dallas, tightening his arms about her. 

“T shouldn’t like ‘to leave you all alone; 
but perhaps—somebody else—might come 
to stay with you, if I were not here.” 

“Your thoughts are too serious this even- 
ing, my little Big-Eyes. I don’t know what 
has caused them to flow in such a channel. 
We'll get Archie to sing us something gayer. 
Go ahead, old chap, with something lively.” 

Archie obediently rendered several comic 
songs; but on Dot’s face there was a shadow 
which did not disappear during the evening, 
and was still there when Uncle Dal tenderly 
“tucked her in” for her night’s rest. 

“Does your back ache so very much, pet ?” 
he inquired anxiously. 

“No—not so awfully much.” Then her 
arms went around his neck, and she kissed 
him, murmuring, ‘‘You’ve been so good to 
me, Uncle Dal—you’ve been so good to me!”’ 

The next morning Dot sat in the red easy- 
chair and talked once more to the Beautiful 
Lady in the white and silver frame. 

“T know who the other you is now,” she 
said, fixing her great eyes sadly upon the pic- 
tured face; “the other you is Miss Alice 
Heath, and Uncle Dal would have married 
her if it hadn’t been for me. I heard him 
talking to Archie about it last night, when 
they thought I was asleep. He gave her up 
to take care of little me—just think of it, 
Beautiful Lady! Isn’t he the best man that 
ever was? But it’s dreadful to think I’ve 
kept Uncle Dal from having the other you 
all this long, long time—it’s dreadful, Beau- 
tiful Lady! He’d have had her if I had gone 
to the Beautiful Shore when my papa and 
mamma did. Beautiful Lady, do you think 
that if I were to go now, she would come and 
stay with Uncle Dal? I asked God last night 
please to let me go quick, for perhaps she 
would come now if I went. Do you think 
that if I were to write her a letter, and tell her 
about it, she would come? I don’t know 
where she is, but Archie does, and he would 
send the letter for me, I know. I mustn’t 
tell Uncle Dal, for she mightn’t come, and 
then he would be so disappointed. T’ll send 
him out this evening to get something for 
me, and tell Archie while he is gone. Per- 
haps Archie would write a letter, too, to go 
with mine. You see, I can’t write very well. 
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I’ve been sick always, and I don’t know any- 


thing about writing except what Uncle Dal’s 
taught me evenings, when my back didn’t 
ache so bad.” 

When the housekeeper came in, Dot asked 
for writing materials. Mrs. Wilson brought 
them, thinking that the child wished to amuse 
herself by drawing, as she did sometimes. 
Then, with great difficulty, and increasing 
pain in the poor, tired, little back, Dot wrote, 
all in capitals, and entirely devoid of punc- 
tuation: 


“DEER BUTEFUL LADE WONT YOU 
PLES KUM AN MARRE UNKUL DAL HE 
WONTED TO MARRE U LONG AGO BUT 
WHEN THE TRAN KILD MI POPER AN 
MOMER AN HERT ME SO AN THER WAZ 
NOBODE TO TAK KARE OV ME HE TOK ME 
AN WOD NOT ASK U TO MARRE HIM BE- 
KAWS HE DID NOT HAV MONNE ENUF 
TO GIV U THE KUMFUTS U HAD BIN AKUS- 
TUMED TO AN TAK PROPER KARE OV ME 
TU I HERD HIM TEL ARCHE ABOUT IT 
LAST NITE WHEN THA THORT I WAZ AS- 
LEEP AN I WAZ ORFUL SORRE I HAD KEPT 
UNKLE DAL FROM HAVING U FOR HE IS 
THE BEST MAN IN THE WORL BUT I WONT 
BE HERE MUCH LONGER NOW FOR I ASKED 
GOD TO LET ME GO TO THE BUTEFUL 
SHOR SO PLES KUM AN MARRE HIM I 
HOPE U KAN REED THIS I KANT RITE 
VERE WEL YOUR FREND 

“DOT KING.” 


That evening Dot was very weak and tired, 
and lay wearily back among the gay pillows 
on the couch, while Uncle Dal and Archie 
endeavored to entertain her with stories and 
music. 

“Uncle Dal,” she said at the close of a 
story, ‘I want some oranges. Won’t you 
please go and get me some?” 

“T’ll go and get them for you, pet,” offered 
Archie. ° 

“No, I’d rather he’d go, thank you, Archie. 
You see he knows just what kind of oranges 
I like best. You stay here and talk to me 
while he’s gone.” 

When Uncle Dal’s footsteps had died away, 
she bade Archie come near the couch, and 
began to speak to him; and when she had 
finished and had drawn the letter from under- 
neath one of her pillows, in spite of his man- 
hood, he was shedding tears. 

“My precious child!” he exclaimed, husk- 


ily, ‘you oughtn’t to feel this way—you 
mustn’t. Dal loves you dearly. He’d be 
grieved to death if he thought you felt that 
you had stood between him and Alice. It 
wasn’t your fault, you know, that you were 
left a poor, little, crippled thing with nobody 
but him to take care of you.” ° 
“No; but it was dreadful that he couldn’t 
marry her, just because of me. It was dread- 
ful, Archie, for a little bit of a cripple girl to 
keep a good, good man like my Uncle Dal 


‘ from having such a beautiful lady. Do you 


think she will come when she gets this?” 

““Yes, I think she will. If she doesn’t, she 
isn’t human!” he added mentally. 

“And you'll be sure to write a letter your- 
self and tell her about how good Uncle Dal 
is and—and everything—won’t you, Archie?” 

“Yes, I'll write.” 

“Thank you—just lots!” She reached 
out her arms, drew his fair head down and 
kissed him. ‘Don’t cry, Archie, dear,” she 
said softly. “Go, sing some for me now— 
Uncle Dal’s coming.” 

The next day Dot was too sick to sit up and 
talk to the Beautiful Lady. .She was so ill 
that Uncle Dal did not go to the office. He 
did not go the next day, nor the next, nor the 
next. On the fourth day, he got Archie to 
telegraph for a certain celebrated physician, 
who arrived the following morning, and, 
after a brief examination of the suffering pa- 
tient, pronounced the case hopeless. The 
little life was going rapidly out, and the poor 
dwarfed, twisted body soon would be all that 
remained. The celebrated physician re- 
fused any fee beyond his railway expenses, 
and went away, clearing his throat violently. 

The terrible pain left Dot that afternoon, 
and she fell asleep. Dallas and Archie were 
watching beside her when footsteps sounded 
on the stair, and a moment later Mrs. Wilson 
put her head into the room, saying in a stage 
whisper: 

“Here’s a lady to see the poor little lamb. 
Just walk in, ma’am.” She ushered in the 
visitor, and departed, closing the door softly 
behind her. 

The two men arose. A slender, beautiful 
woman with brilliant dark eyes which now 
gleamed through a mist of tears, advanced 
towardthem. Dallas King gave a great start. 

“Alice Heath!” he exclaimed in a hushed 
tone. ‘Can it be you!” 

“Yes, Dallas, it is I.” She clasped his 
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hand tightly for an instant, then turned to 
greet Archie. 

“You came!” Archie murmured. “I am 
so glad, Alice. You can help and comfort 
him—Dot is—” his voice refused him fur- 
ther utterance, and he left the room abruptly, 
to stand in the dusky hall and make an un- 
usual use of his handkerchief. 

“When did you come to town, Alice?” 
asked Dallas King, when he was alone with 
the one woman he had loved for years. ‘“‘I 
did not know you were here.” 

“Tcame today. I came—because of these, 
Dallas—read them. She handed him two 
letters, one written in a man’s neat, business- 
like hand, the other in a child’s queer, sirag- 
gling, misshapen capitals. 

Wonderingly, he took them over into the 
light of the window and read them. When 
he had done so, he turned toward her. She 
stood beside Dot’s couch silently weeping. 
As he approached her she raised her tear-wet 
eyes to his, and he drew her to his heart, and 
they wept together. 

When Dot awakened an hour later, she 
gave a feeble cry of joy, for there beside her 
sat the Beautiful Lady—the one that talked 
and walked. 

“Oh, you’ve come, you’ve come!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘You dear, dear, Beautiful Lady; 
I’m so glad. You look just like the you on 
the mantle, only you’re bigger. You will 
marry Uncle Dal, won’t you? Oh, please do! 
He can give you all the comforts now, be- 
cause I am going to the Beautiful Shore.” 

“Darling—darling heart,” said the Beau- 
tiful Lady, brokenly, bending to kiss her, 
“T would marry him if you were not going— 
and, oh, how I wish you were not!” 

“Then I'd like to stay—but if I did my 
back always would ache, you know. It won’t 
ache any more, because they say folks don’t 
have things to hurt them there. Uncle Dal,” 
turning to him, ‘“‘take me up, please, and rock 
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me some, and ask Archie to sing ‘The Beau- 
tiful Shore.’” 

“My darling, you are not strong enough,” 
said Uncle Dal. 

“Yes I am. Please, Uncle Dal, just a 
little while. I’ve been lying down so long!” 
She stretched out her arms to him appeal- 
ingly. 

With reluctance he yielded, and, lifting her 
tenderly, wrapped a soft, blue blanket about 
her and bore her to the rocking chair. She 
nestled in his arms in her usual way, laying 
her head on his shoulder. 

“Now, Beautiful Lady, you sit in the red 
easy-chair,” she said. ‘‘You’ll have to sit 
in that evenings, because you are too big for 
Uncle Dal to rock.” 

Blushing crimson, the Beautiful Lady 
obeyed. 

“That’s right,” went on the small, weak 
voice. ‘‘You’re a dear. I’m awfully glad 
you're going to stay with Uncle Dal. Now, 
Archie, sing, please.” 

With a slight tremor in his voice, Archie 
sang: 

“*There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar; 
For the Father waits over the way 
To prepare us a dwelling place there. 
“*In the sweet by and by 
We shall meet on that Beautiful Shore; 
In the sweet by and by , 
We shall meet on that Beautiful Shore.’” 

When he ended there was silence -for a 
moment. 

‘Shall I lay you down again, now, pet? 
Are you tired?” Uncle Dal asked then. 

There was no answer. With a sudden 
fear at his heart, he turned Dot’s face into 
the light: Her lips were curved faintly, as 
though in a smile, but the blue eyes that 
looked up into his were expressionless. The 
last feeble threads of the little life had broken 
quietly asunder, and the loving spirit had 
gone over the river to the Beautiful Shore. 
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TOMPKINS’ INVESTMENT 


By Horace Seymour Keller 


HEN Silas Beggs, astride his mouse- 
colored mule, rode up to William 
Henry Tompkins’ slab-shanty store, hitched 
the animal to a post and stepped over the 
rough sill, the dealer’s eyes brightened, his 
face grew rosy, and he drew a deep breath. 
“‘William, I came to you a weary pilgrim, 
with the soil of many states attached to my 
person, not to mention the alkali dust in my 
beard. You took this travel-stained veteran 
in, gave him the right hand of good fellow- 
ship, and treated him like a white man. Later, 
you grub-staked the afore-said pilgrim, and 
he went his weary way—” 
“Yes, Silas, you went and you came—”’ 
“Fourteen times, William, fourteen times 
I went and came. But with that deep faith 
abiding in the heart of the good Samaritan, 


‘ you grub-staked this wandering sojourner 


along life’s troubled way for the fifteenth 
time. William, I went forth the fifteenth 
time. I have returned. I bring you glad 
tidings of joy, hilarious news, harbingers of 
gladness, so to speak. It means solace, ease, 
rest and all the nice things surrounded by the 
plethora of riches, Selah! William Henry 
Tompkins, cast your eyes upon these paltry 
souvenirs of a good thing.” 

The old prospector dumped upon the plain 
counter a few lumps of dirty-brown, crum- 
bling rock. William examined them and 
asked: 

“Worth much?” 

“About six cents as they are. They are 
not pretty specimens of geology, William. 
They do not glitter and gleam like the flakes 
and wires of the pure gold. That poor, low- 
down-looking stuff will peter out about eight 
hundred to the ton—” 

“By gum—!” 

“No, by gold.” 

“Much of it in sight, Silas?” 

“Only about a mountain or so.” 

“Weighing?” 

“Men in my line, William, never weigh 
our mountains until we smash them, crush 


them, pulverize them, and mold them into 
nice yellow bars, see? Never count your 
mountains until they are level. William, 
how much can you raise of the ready?” 

“Money ?” 

“Same thing, William.” 

“Hum! Let me see. Seven hundred dol- 
lars—” 

‘“Wouldn’t begin to touch the lower flounce 
of the mountain’s skirt, William.” 

“T’m only figuring, Silas. Seven hundred 
dollars in the bank in the Mohawk Valley, 
left there as a nest-egg.. Ten thousand—” 

““Now you are beginning to approach that 
mountain. Go on.” 

“Ten thousand in Northern Pacific; and 
twenty thousand in Red Dog Copper—” 

“Crawling higher up the mountain every 
peg, William. Keep right on crawling.” 

“Fifty thousand in Sonora—” 

“Making eighty thousand to start with, 
not to mention that seven hundred dollar 
nest-egg in the bank East. Eighty thou- 
sand, eh?” 

‘About eighty thousand is my pile, Silas.” 

“Hump!” 

“Why do you hump, man?” 

‘Because it will just about take you and 
the machinery to the top of that mountain. 
You will be able to stand right on the spot of 
a hidden fortune. But it will take about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to punch 
a hole in the mountain, and put the first ton 
of rock in the machine, grind her up and turn 
her out in yellow bars, William.” 

“Pretty expensive business, Silas.” 

“Yes, gold does come high.” 

“By the way, Silas, how are you fixed?” 

‘About fifty cents will cover my pile.” 

“‘And your share is to be?” 

“Halves was the bargain. Fourteen times 
I failed, the next time I won. William, if 
you can shake your weasel to the tune of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, we'll 
begin business when you say the word. If 
not, I, well, I guess I'll be moving—”’. 
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“Perhaps I can find a friend who has got 
some—” 

“Hunt him up at once, William. I’m 
tired staggering under this burden of fifty 
entire cents. I want to roll around on velvet 
carpets, drink tea out of real china cups, eat 
off silver plates and smoke ten-cent cigars, 
see? About how long will it take you to 
locate that friend?” 

“Perhaps a week.” 

“William Henry Tompkins, put your hand 
there—shake. I don’t ask you to have any 
papers drawn up. You grub-staked Silas 
Beggs. In a short time, I’ll show you more 
money than you ever dreamed of—incident- 
ally the aforesaid Silas Beggs will smoke ten- 
cent cigars. Guess I’ll lay in and take a rest 
now. So long, William. Fifteen was al- 
ways my lucky number.” 

.* ¢ & 

Gid Long, stage driver between Little 
Falls, New York, and Fairfield, glanced at 
the stranger seated on the driver’s seat at his 
side while the heavy vehicle slowly climbed 
the road leading from the Mohawk Valley. 
The stranger pursed his lips and gave vent 
to a little whistle, as objects in the way of 
scenery were revealed along the way. Some- 
times he would turn his face toward Gid, 
smile and talk of various things. Gid Long 
tried in vain to locate the other in the mem- 
ory department of his brain. He knew the 
strange passenger—and he did not. Again 
and again the face and name would come to 
him, and then slip away like some elusive 
phantom. 

As the stage approached the pretty little 
village of Fairfield, the stranger grew suddenly 
nervous, and gripped the seat-rail. 

He looked with hungry eyes upon a red 
cottage situated in a garden filled with old- 
fashioned flowers. His deep breathing drew 
the attention of Gid Long. But the stranger 
paid no attention to the other’s gaze. He 
only gripped the rail tighter and breathed 
heavier. 

In the garden was a woman, gathering a 
bunch of flowers. She glanced up, but the 
man’s face was that of a stranger’s. 

“Good evening, Gideon.” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Snow.” 

“Wha-at did you call her—the lady?” 
asked the stranger, turning to the driver. 

“Mrs. Snow, the best read and the smart- 
est woman in Fairfield. When she was Myra 
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Brown, she was called the prettiest girl in 
Herkimer County. She’s a pretty woman 
still.” 

“Mr. Long, I’ll get down here. You can 
take my trunk and bags on to the hotel.” 

When he stood in the road, gazing in the 
direction of the little red cottage, his heart 
gave a bound. And then he muttered be- 
neath his heavy beard: 

‘What a fool’s errand! She’s married— 
I never thought of that. Ill see her, talk 
to her, meet her husband, and then go back 
where I came from. Perhaps she’ll be glad 
to meet an old friend.” 

He reached the garden-gate, and laid his 
hand on the latch. The woman looked up. 
She stepped to the gate and gazed inquiringly 
at the face before her. 

“‘Lady, I noted your garden as the stage 
passed. Do you mind if I stand without 
here and enjoy its beauty?” 

“Not at all. It is a pretty garden, and I 
love it, Mr.— Mr.—” 

“The most beautiful I ever saw, lady.” 

“You flatter my poor little place. You 
are a stranger here?” 

“So it seems. Thirty years ago I was not 
a stranger here, Mrs. Snow.” 

‘‘Who—are you?” 

“Don’t you know me, Myra?” 

“William ?” 

“Yes; I trust your life is a happy one, 
Myra.” 

“Kh.” 

“I trust you did all for the best, years ago, 
Myra. You surely thought so then. Per- 
haps you did right.” 

The woman did not speak. She rested 
her hands on the gate by the side of his, and 
gazed earnestly at the bronzed and bearded 
face. 

The old years come back, years filled with 
the joy and the sadness of life. A page out 
of the past was turned—and her cheek was 
flushed. The old lover of the days gone by 
stands before her. The lover she turned 
away years ago. 

“T shall go away in the morning, Myra. 
I shall go back to the West, where I came 
from. I wanted to look at you once more. 
Do you mind if I ask to be introduced to 
your—your husband, Myra?” 

“That is impossible, William.” 

‘“‘Ah! he is—” 

“He passed away twenty years ago. I 
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am going to the postoffice now, William. 
Will you walk there with me?” 

And the pair of middle-aged people caught 
step and passed down to the office. It was 
like some strange page out of the book of 
other days to both of them. They chatted 
and were gay and happy. 


When William Henry Tompkins, million- 
aire mine owner, returned to the West, he 
took with him a companion. And when 
Silas Beggs saw the pretty woman, he uttered 
aside to his partner : 

‘William, that beats your other invest- 
ment all out of sight.” 


THE SUFFERER’S SOLILOQUY 


By Bessie Hall Pike 


O endure or not to endure: that is the question: 
Whether ’tis wiser in the mind to suffer 

The excruciating agony of a six-root molar, 
Or to fly to the doctor, and have 
The nerve totally annihilated? The nerve: to jerk; 
No more; and by a jerk to say we end 
The toothache and rid ourselves of at least one of the thousand aches 
That flesh is heir to: ’tis a deprivation 
Much to be desired. The nerve, to jerk; 
To jerk; perchance ’twill pain!—aye there’s the rub; 
For with the application of that arsenious acid what pains may come 
When Vesuvius is ailing with congestion 
Must give us pause: there’s the reason 
It lives and aches and has its being; 
For who would walk the floor at night, 
Search despairingly for cloves, creosote, chloroform,—anything! 
When he might forever and forever Amen 
Rid himself of the unruly member 
By a mere twirl of the nerve-brooch? who'd this torture bear, 
And moan and groan with a swollen jaw, 
But that the thought of engine, pliers, 
Explorer and burrs, frightens the sufferer, 
And makes him rather endure those aches he has 
Than arrange for others that he knows not of? 
Thus dentists do make cowards of us all; 
And thus the scanty bunch of gray matter 
Nestling within the protecting walls of the cranial cavity 
Is in a state of abnormal agitation, 
Which produces a disastrous effect upon the cherished resolution. 
Causing it to devitalize immediately. 
And the sufferer, weary and worn by the mental cogitation, 
Yields himself to the gentle wooings of Morpheus, 
‘Lies down to pleasant dreams,” 
And forgets the name of dentist. 











MR. HONGAR’S STRANGE STORY 


By Frank 


Y fancy goods store used to be in Peg- 
ram’s Block, the eleven-story building 
on the short and busy street called Pegram’s 
Place in this good city of Boston. Pegram’s 
Block was formerly but seven stories in height. 
The day before they began to tear up the 
old pitch-and-gravel roof, preparatory to 
adding four stories more, I went up there to 
see once more a scene that had become famil- 
iar tome. For ten years my habit had been 
to go out on the roof every fine evening. My 
sitting room and bed room were in the fifth 
story. I am not a married man, but that is 
not my fault. 

If I wanted to marry any girl, she could not 
hear me say so. If any girl were willing to 
marry me, I could not hear her admitting it. 
I am a deaf-mute. 

Born so? No. Scarlet fever did it, when 
I was eight years old. That wasn’t my fault 
either. 

I might have married a deaf-mute, but I 
do not think two deaf-mutes should marry. 
Mr. Abdiel K. Jones tells me there is no use 
giving my reasons for that opinion. Anothér 
time will do better. What he wants me to do 
is to write out the story of my strange-adven- 
ture on Pegram’s Block roof. 

When Mr. Jones told me he wished me to 
write out the story myself, I said I couldn’t. 

“Why not?” he inquired. 

“T can’t make it read like a story,” said I. 

“T don’t want you to. I want you to write 
just the plain truth.” 

“Til tell you, and you write it,” said I. 

“No, I want you to do it.” 

“Well, Pll try.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Jones. “You 
got on by trying the things people said a 
couldn’t do. Keep on trying.” 

Mr. Jones and I talk with our fingers, but 
he is not deaf nor dumb. He was my teacher 
from the time I lost my voice and ears. He 
is my teacher now, though I have a big busi- 
ness to attend to. 


H. Sweet 


I should like to write out how I got along 
in business. I told Mr. Jones so. 

He said: ‘The right way is to begin at the 
start. The story of your start is the very 
thing I want. And it’s the story of your start 
in business, too.” 

Come to think of it, that’s true. 
then: 

I used to be a roofer. That was just after 
I left the asylum on Blasette Avenue. Mr. 
Jones taught me there for seven years. Then 
he said I ought to be earning my living. I 
was glad then. He got mea job. I went at 
it before I was sixteen. 

My boss was Mr. Flaherty, the gravel-roof- 
ing contractor. All I had to do was keep 
the caldron of pitch boiling and full. But I 
helped in other ways all I could. I liked to 
help, and the men never objected. 

That was real kindness to me. As a suc- 
cessful business man, I want to state right 
here that the man who puts some of his own 
work off on a boy may be a good friend to 
the boy, though he’s not likely to be much 
of a man. Many of Flaherty’s roofers liked 
to befriend me in that way. 

When I was nearly seventeen, my boss got 
the contract for putting a tar and gravel roof 
on Pegram’s Moral Museum. 

Perhaps some people in Boston don’t know 
that Pegram’s Block was at first a museum. 
When Pegram failed, Barnum bought his 
stock of moral curiosities, cheap at auction. 

“T guess I’ll take you with the lot, Pegram,” 
said Barnum, and he hired the old man. So 
the papers said at the time. I remember it 
well. 

Old Pegram was a smart man. The trouble 
was he was too smart. He was always going 
in for big things ahead of the times. Before 
the roof was half on he had three polar bears 
and the “only walrus ever on exhibition” in 
his immense front window. 

There they were, cool as you please, on the 
first of July. Pegram had fixed up a wall of 
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big blocks of ice in the back of the window, 
and more was melting overhead. To see 
that biggest polar bear clawing up fish was 
a wonder. 

If any Boston people remember that as well 
as I do, they can testify what crowds came the 
first week or two to see the free moral show 
in the window—especially at noon. It really 
seemed as if thousands of clerks in stores, 
working girls, mechanics, ladies, and business 
men used to hurry over at dinner time to look 
at the free entertainment. 

The second of July the roof was going on 
in a great hurry. There were so many men 
at work on top that there was no room for 
heating pitch up there. It was boiled in two 
big caldrons on the street. Then we hauled 
it up by rope and pulley in little caldrons. 

There were four of these. When full of 
pitch, one of them would weigh three or four 
hundred pounds, I dare say. It looked like an 
extra big stovepipe with an extra little stove- 
pipe going up alongside of it. 

The little stovepipe connected with a sort 
of flat stove under the big one. In this we 
made fire sometimes to keep the pitch hot 
while it was waiting to be used. The whole 
thing hung on a handle something like what 
a wooden pail handle would be if it was fas- 
tened on nearly as low as the middle of the 
pail. 

Only the handle of the caldron was like a 
V upside down. 

At the top of the handle was a rope, which 
passed over a pulley in the arm of a fixed der- 
rick planted on the roof. When two men 
hoisted up a boiling caldron, it almost touched 
the sheet iron railing, rain-trough or cornice- 
gutter along the front of Pegram’s Block. 

Flaherty’s men at the street caldrons always 
warned the people to stand from under when 
the hot pitch was going up; but none ever 
fell. The caldron was kept from possible 
tipping by a spring on each side that the han- 
dle set into. When we wanted to pour hot 
pitch out of the caldron we had to press in 
these springs. 

At half-past twelve, on the second of July, 
I was the only person on the roof. I had eaten 
my dinner with the other men, on the vacant 
sixth floor, and come up again to put a little 
fire under a caldron. 

This caldron had been hauled up while 
twelve was striking. There it hung, clear of 
the cornice, right over the sidewalk. The 


other end of the rope was passed around a 
cleat twenty feet back from the front. 

I put in some fire, though the pitch was 
still very hot. Then I sat down in the rain 
gutter. My feet were dangling more than 
a hundred feet above the crowd below. If 
I did that now, I should have creepy feelings 
in the soles of my feet and up my back, I 
guess; but in those days I was used to work- 
ing in high places. The rain trough was a 
very wide and deep one, for it had to carry 
off the water from half of Pegram’s immense 
roof. I could sit in it comfortably. My 
back was against the edge of the roof itself. 

When I wished to look very straight down, 
I held on by my two hands to the edge of the 
rain trough, and bent over till I could see the 
shine of the plate-glass seven stories below, 
and right under my backbone. 

I was watching the straw hats and parasols 
of the crowd looking at Pegram’s moral wal- 
rus and polar bears. Hot and sort of. dusty 
was the glare of sunshine beating down on 
the pavement. No one was looking up at me. 

In the upper windows of the ladies’ restau- 
rant across the street, I could see women at 
their dinners. They often leaned out, and 
gazed two stories down on the crowd, while 
I looked five stories down on them. 

Incessantly the people pressed, shifted and 
changed around the two street caldrons of 
boiling pitch, whence pungent ‘smoke, rolling 
straight up in the windless air, became thin 
and blue, and waveringly vanished in the 
sunlit atmosphere before ascending to my 
elevation. 

Sometimes the people crammed closer, 
leaving the street railway tracks clear for the 
passage of a car. The solitary policeman 
then moved along the lane, with an air of 
being indulgent to all his fellow beings. 

It amused me to note how some boys and 
men rapidly elbowed their way to the front, 
while more lost ground in cunning attempts 
to get ahead by pressing to one side or the 
other, as they fancied they saw an easier pass- 
age. Most of the people took position at the 
rear, and were stolidly pressed up to the front 
in their turn, as the van constantly melted 
away and the rear was incessantly renewed. 

So goes life. To get to the front speedily, 
one must keep shoving straight ahead, and 
know how. 

_I liked to see so much movement. People 
coming along the two great thoroughfares at 
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the ends of Pegram’s Place would see the 
crowd and hurry to join it. Some hastened 
away as soon as they found what occasioned 
the throng. 

There was a constant going in and coming 
out at store doors; people nodding to their 
acquaintances; a few stopping and shaking 
hands. To me on high, with sealed ears, 
they seemed like te many puppets out of our 
asylum pantomime, all going around alive. 

I wondered what it would be like if my ears 
were suddenly made good. The sounds of 
a city I have never heard, for I was a country 
child before I became a deaf-mute. 

One man, threading his way through the 
throng, caught and held my attention. To 
and fro, deviously, snake-like, he went, often 
turning his head toward the policeman, some- 
times stopping and looking indifferently about. 
At these times, I could not see his hands, but 
I guessed they were picking pockets. 

He excited me. I longed to be able to cry 
out, “Stop thief!” 

In my excitement, I leaned over a little too 
far. Instantly I was dizzy with the fear of 
falling. After an unbalanced moment, my 
clutch at the outer rim of the iron gutter saved 
me, aid I sat back, trembling. 

Soon the tremor passed. I looked down 
again. The pickpocket was still busy. It 
made me angry to see him robbing the people, 


all so busy and trustful of one another. I - 


rose to go to the other roofers and point out 
the thief. As I stood up and stooped for an- 
other look, a little pebble rolled off. It struck 
a straw hat and bounded to another. Two 
men looked up. I suppose they said some- 


thing, as they pointed. All the people sud- 


denly looked up at me. 

Instantly they began to disperse. I sup- 
pose the smoking caldron just above my shoul- 
der scared them. The pickpocket looked 
most alarmed, and rapidly made off around 
the corner. 

I was a bashful boy, and the sudden up- 
looking of so many eyes dazed me a little. 
Nervously I stepped back and walked up to 
the ridge. On my way back I stumbled over 
the cleat around which the pulley-rope went 
with two hitches Without noticing that I 
had disarranged the tie, I went on down to 
the edge. 

The crowd was smaller than before, but 
constantly growing. None seemed there who 
had looked up at me. At least there were 
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now no upturned faces. I looked down again 
on a street whose pavement was hidden by 
hats and parasols. 

The pitch beside me was boiling with the 
little fire I had set under it. To stop the fer- 
ment, I lifted a block of pitch which weighed 
four pounds from the roof, and gently place” 
it in the caldron. Instantly the smoking ves 
sel began to descend. 

The small additional weight had been just 
enough to begin drawing the disturbed rope 
through the cleat twenty feet behind me. 

I grasped the handle of the caldron. It 
stopped. My lifting power was more than 
enough to restore the disturbed equilibrium. 

I looked around at the cleat. It was clear 
that the rope lay so that it might, if further 
drawn out, give way at any instant and let 
the boiling caldron fall into the throng. 

More than one might be killed by the heavy 
vessel, and how many hideously wounded by 
the scalding and sticky mass! 

My hands were already d:eply burned, for 
the handle where I had to grasp it, near the 
edge of the caldron, was hot. 

I seized my soft hat with my left hand. 
At that the caldron began te descend again. 
With my right hand alone, I could not keep 
it from falling. 

I dared not jump back and attempt to get 
a better hitch on the cleat. The hot pitch 
might be down among the people before I 
could seize the rope on the roof. 

My hat was now between my two hands, 
and the hot handle. That was a relief, but 
my burned palms were soon less painful than 
the strain on my back and neck and legs. 

I know now that I must have lifted with 
all my strength, because I was wild with hor- 
ror at what might happen to the people below, 
in consequence of my carelessness. Out over 
the edge I had to lean, that my lifting might 
be straight upward. I could not put a foot 
forward to get a better balance for my body, 
without stepping into blank air. 

All my force had to be exerted as I stood 
in the rain trough, my arms held straight be- 
fore me, my shoulders bent forward toward 
the vessel. At any instant, if I nervously 
started, I might pitch over and down into that 
mass of women, children and men along with 
with the seething black mass whose acrid 
smoke drifted into my nostrils. 

I thought of swaying the caldron onto the 
roof as two strong men were accustomed to 
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do before tipping its contents into pails. But 
that feat was wholly beyond my strength. 
The two men were always assisted by a third, 
who held the rope around the cleat, so that 
he might stop it if anything went wrong. 

Let anyone who wants to get a clear idea 
of my position hold a heavy weight straight 
out before him, with his two arms extended 
at the height of his shoulders. In this tor- 
turing attitude my strength soon began to 
fail, and my arms to tremble. Every muscle 
of my back, neck and legs was strained in 
agony. 

Yet I could not wholly check the-caldron’s 
descent. It slowly went down. The rope 
slowly paid out. Very slowly, understand. 
It had gone down six inches, when I knew it 
was still falling very slowly, but not so slowly 
as at first. 

“God help me! God help me!” I kept 
thinking. ‘God take my life alone, and help 
me to save the innocent people away down 
below.” 

Of all the thousands that I could see, not 
one looked up. Some pigeons suddenly flew 
and, fluttering, settled on the roof of the res- 
taurant across the street, four stories lower 
than I. They preened themselves in the hot 
sunshine, strutted a little, looked down at the 
crowd, and flew suddenly away. I turned 
my head, looking along the roofs for aid. 
Not a soul was to be seen on any of them. A 
photographer, standing in a skylight across 
the block, three hundred yards away, was 
calmly taking up and examining his row of 
prints. His side face was toward me. 

Looking far past him, I could see the clock 
face in the white steeple of Park Street Church 
over by the Common. The time was four 
minutes to one. 

The men must be already coming up to 
work. But I could not hold on one minute 
longer. My brain was reeling again with the 
sensation of height, and my whole body was 
trembling. 

Again I looked down. Such was the an- 
guish of my longing to shout to the people 
that I know I tried. Now children on their 
way to school had, in large numbers, joined 
the throng. 

Suddenly the two men employed at the 
street caldrons came out from the Museum. 
One looked up. My face and my posture 
must have frightened him. He threw up his 
hands, and no doubt shouted. The whole 


crowd looked up at me. I thought how the 
pitch would fall on the uplifted faces, for now 
I knew I must drop down in a few seconds. 

Next moment, the people were flying apart 
as if an explosion had scattered them. Still 
I tried to hold up the caldron. The last thing 
I remember is seeing old Pegram at the back 
of the crowd that had halted, I could not tell 
how far away. He shook his fist furiously 
at me. 

All at once, I understood that they supposed 
I had flung down the pitch. For it was gone. 
I stood on the roof edge, staggered and fell. 

I fell back on the nearly flat roof. When 
I came to my senses, a policeman was wait- 
ing to take me to the station, on the charge 
of having attempted wholesale murder. Peg- 
ram brought it against me. 

Nobody had been hurt. The old man was 
infuriated by the splattering of pitch over his 
great show-window. For me—I saw clearly 
that the evidence was nearly all against me. 
The rope had been unfastened; it had come 
undone, and who but I had been on the 
roof? 

The most sensational paper then in Boston 
declared, in half a column of delirious head- 
lines, that I hated my fellow-beings because 
they could hear and talk, while I was deaf 
and mute. 

Mr. Abdiel Jones got me out of that trouble 
by translating my sign language in open court, 
and calling attention to the cracked, bleeding 
and swollen fingers, burned nearly to the bone, 
with which I told my tale. 

He and all my friends at the asylum, as 
well as my boss, Flaherty and his foreman, 
testified to my good character. So I was de- 
clared not guilty. 

Then the sensational paper turned around 
and advertised me as a hero. The other 
papers said so, too, though I have never been 
able to see why. 

So it came about that I got a big custom 
from the very next day, when Mr. Pegram 
set me up with a stock of fruit and knick- 
knacks, in the big Museum door. This was 
his way of showing that he was sorry for 
charging me falsely. 

From that I got along, adding one thing 
to another, and at last renting half of Pegram’s 
Block, till now I am greatly blessed with this 
world’s goods, and able to help Mr. Abdiel 
Jones’ plans for educating my fellow-suffer- 
ers. 











A LATE 


SPRING 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


HEN I am at Hillcrest, I always show 

this portrait to the latest guest. The 

resemblance is so striking that my cousin 

secretly appropriates all of the old general’s 
compliments*” 

“Mr. Brandon needs only a stock and lace 
ruffles to be quite identical,” agreed Mrs. 
Davenport. 

“T-don’t think so,” declared Dorothy. ‘It 
is the same ascetic type, with all the force, 
the humor, the individuality, concentrated 
in the eyes. But one feels that this man’s 
character had reached its highest develop- 
ment, while in Mr. Brandon’s face there is 
something which leaves one dissatisfied—a 
slight coldness, a suggestion of sadness. 
There comes the conviction of reserve force, 
and with it the wonder whether it will de- 
velop or atrophy.” 

The girl’s impersonal candor made a light 
retort difficult. 

“Please ignore my enfant terrible ” mur- 
mured Mrs. Davenport. 

“To the contrary, she has interested me 
in my appearance for the first time,” laughed 
Brandon. “I wish to hear her criticism of 
some portraits in the end of the gallery. Will 
you go with us, Mrs. Davenport? The pic- 
tures are familiar to the others.” 

“The little niece will be immersed in the 
ancestors, and he can have a talk with Mrs. 
Davenport.” Ada turned to Bob Ellis after 
the trio had left them, and spoke with the 
wisdom of her own engagement. “It’s a 
new departure for him to notice our sex, but 
she is too magnificent to be ignored.” 

Indeed Mrs. Davenport’s chiselled fea- 
tures and graceful figure challenged critic- 
ism; perhaps it would have required keen 
analysis to distinguish that the eyes, though 
bright as polished agates, were unresponsive; 
that the well-cut lips were marred by a hint 
of complaceny,—not surprising in one who 
enjoyed the double distinction of being the 
handsomest widow in the state, and the 
wealthiest. 


“John will be the next governor, and then 


he’ll have a clear road to the Senate,” re- 


turned her fiancé. ‘‘With good looks, money 
and social experience, I think Mrs. Daven- 
port is just the wife for a public man.” 

“T haven’t done anything reprehensible 
today,” coaxed Dorothy, when she went into 
her aunt’s room to say good night. 

“You little goose, don’t you know how 
queer was your description of Mr. Brandon? 
But I give up all hope of making you con- 
ventional.” 

“If you only would! I had a horrid time 
at the Springs; you would not.let me talk to 
any of the interesting people I liked—” 

“A consumptive artist, and a journalist 
from who-knows-where!” 

‘“‘And you made me accept attention from 
men who bored me to death.” 

‘A society leader and the son of a railroad 
magnate.” 

“The ‘leader’ changed his shoes four.times 
a day—I counted,” announced Dorothy, pen- 
sively. ‘And Mr. Tillotson should have been 
branded ‘R.R.’ He had a habit of exhaling 
his breath, like blowing off steam, and you 
felt as if he ought to run on a track. I was 
so glad when Mr. Brandon asked you here. 
As I was with you, I couldn’t be ignored— 
I had to be invited or drowned.” Something 
in Mrs. Davenport’s manner suggested the 
question: ‘‘He was a friend of Uncle Daven- 
port’s, wasn’t he?” 

“T was a girl of seventeen when I first met 
John Brandon, a shy, awkward fellow. Soon 
afterward, he wrote me an ardent love letter. 
I showed it to Ned Alverson (it was before I 
cared for your poor uncle), but Ned had such 
a jealous temper, he made me promise not 
to answer it. Dolly, that man has never paid 
the slightest attenticn to any woman since. 
You often hear people wonder if he has suf- 
fered a secret disappointment. I could hardly 
forgive myself if that foolish, early attachment 
has embittered him.” ‘The complacent lines 
around Mrs. Davenport’s mouth were never 
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more marked. ‘Run away now, child; I 
must have my beauty sleep.” 

Certainly Dorothy looked as if she had not 
lacked her full quota of rest when she opened 
the front door early the next day. Her white 
dress, her happy, forget-me-not eyes, her rose- 
tinted skin, her smiling, half-parted lips, made 
her appear like a radiant embodiment of 
Morning. 

Brandon rose from his chair and went for- 
ward to greet her. A sudden fear assailed her. 

“Did I interrupt you? Were you compos- 
ing a speech?” 

“Never! I was glancing over the papers 
before going into the garden to cut fresh 
flowers. That is a daily duty I enjoy too 
much to turn over to anyone else. Won’t 
you come with me?” 

He led the way to an old-fashioned gar- 
den, and after they had gathered a wealth 
of flowers, they walked to that part of the 
estate where Nature held untrammeled sway. 
Cool, monochromatic slopes covered with 
rhododendron and galax, enchanted Doro- 
thy, and the man took so much pleasure in 
her appreciation that they found themselves 
late to breakfast. 

It was arranged for the young people to 
go on horseback to a mountain peak five miles 
distant, and to return to a spring near its foot, 
where they would be met with luncheon. 
When the riders came back to the meeting- 
place, Brandon helped Dorothy from her 

rorse. 

“How do you like the view from Dump- 
ling?” 

She made an expressive gesture which de- 
clared it was beyond words. 

“But what an execrable name! The 
mountain is so rounded, so symmetrical—” 

“So is a dumpling,” he murmured, but 
she scorned it. 

‘After the beautiful ascent, the view could 
not have been less than perfect. What a pity 
you can’t ride!” She glanced at the carriage. 

A smile that did not trespass on his lips 
sparkled in the clear brownness of his eyes. 

Of course he could, she knew in an instant. 
How stupid she was not to have realized that 
he preferred the carriage because of Mrs. 
Davenport. 

“Tf you will ride with me tomorrow, per- 
haps I can find a safety saddle and an amb- 
ling old nag.” 

She recalled the word to him next morn- 


ing, when the groom brought his mount, a 
spirited, blooded creature. 

“T don’t think anybody ‘ambled’ on that 
sorrel yesterday.” 

“T don’t permit anyone else to ride her,” 
he confessed. 

Lithe and straight, Brandon was at his best 
on horseback. The two cantered along a 
road which lay through an emerald meadow, 
until they turned into a bridle path and began 
to climb an abrupt ascent. The winding trail 
was alongside a mountain stream, and the only 
regret Dorothy found in the alluring journey 
to cloud-land was that her hor8e must needs 
step on the delicate ferns or flowering arum 
that rioted everywhere. 

A surprise awaited her at the summit. A 
circle of trees, a great sweep of grass, glinting 
gold-green in the morning sunlight. 

“‘Why, it’s Dumpling! We came another 
way.” 

“You are to re-christen the mountain. Yes, 
it’s mine, I use it for a sheep range.” From 
his pocket he drew a small bottle of cham- 
pagne. ‘This is always used, isn’t it? Exit 
Dumpling: enter,—what shall you name it? 
‘Rounded, symmetrical, perfect,’ you said, 
‘worth all the toil of ascent.’” 

For a moment the girl hesitated. Then, 
lifting the bottle, she crashed it against a 
jutting rock. 

“T christen thee Mount Millenium!” 

The days slipped by so lazily that Mrs. 
Davenport declared herself a convert to the 
simple life. Brandon accompanied Mrs. Ellis 
and herself on afternoon drives, and while 
the young people danced in the big hall at 
night, Mrs. Davenport was his partner at 
bridge. Except for the early mornings, he 
made no effort to claim any part of Dorothy’s 
day. Tramps, rides, tennis and golf filled 
her hours to overflowing. 

Drawing her niece aside one morning, Mrs. 
Davenport handed her a letter. 

“Mr. Tillotson flings himself upon Bob’s 
mercy, and fairly begs for an invitation. Bob 
will have Mr. Brandon wire him to come at 
once.” 

“Please, please don’t let him, Aunt Edith,” 
begged the girl. 

‘‘What nonsense, Dolly! It doesn’t com- 
mit you to anything, and you certainly can- 
not ask Bob not to invite an old friend.” 

“T can ask Mr. Brandon,” thought Doro- 
thy, but she was silent. 
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When Mrs. Davenport rejoined the group 
on the lawn, Dorothy sought Brandon in the 
‘““Bluebeard’s closet,” which was reserved 
for his individual use. Dorothy knocked 
somewhat timidly, and entered his study for 
the first time. Over the desk hung a por- 
trait, and beneath it was a_vase filled with 
fresh, white flowers. ‘The face was charming 
and spiritual, with eyes that proclaimed her 
to be Brandon’s mother. 

Brandon pushed aside a mass of papers, 
and rose with an exclamation of pleasure. 
Then he saw the quiver in her under lip, the 
tears near the surface in the sapphire eyes. 

““You’ve always seemed the spirit of joy 
incarnate, but now you look like a little girl 
whose plaything is broken. Can’t I mend 
it?” 

She held out Tillotson’s letter. 

“Please don’t let Mr. Ellis invite him. If 
I have to talk to people I don’t like or else be 
thought queer, I wish I could stay at school.” 

“Your aunt thinks him a very fine fellow,” 
said Brandon slowly, ‘athletic, handsome, 


and,” a note of apology touched his voice, . 


“‘with so much money one can hardly ignore 
it” 

“You are talking exactly like Aunt Edith!” 
exclaimed Dorothy hotly. “I. thought you 
would help me.” She turned to leave the 
room. 

“Wait a moment.” 
voice was like a detaining hand. 
not come while you are here. 
immediately.” 

“It’s all arranged,” he told her when he 
returned. ‘‘Now I shall be in disgrace with 
your aunt. No, don’t leave.” He drew a 
low rocker near a mahogany workstand. 
“Tve a fancy for seeing you sit here, where 
my mother used to sew while I read aloud 
to her.” 

He took down some volumes, and presently 
read a passage aloud. All her life the odor 
of nasturtiums brought back that morning 
to Dorothy. They grew on each side of the 
window, and their spicy breath came in to 
her as she watched Brandon turn the pages 
with a familiar hand, or listened to his voice 
interpreting the message of the masters. 
Her vibrant sympathy, the sweet silence in 
which she waited, made her that rare thing— 
a perfect listener. 

She drew a long breath as he replaced the 
books upon the shelf. 


The kindliness of his 
“He shall 
T’ll see Bob 
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“What a wonderful life you have had! 
You are a force in your state, and you have 
touched life at so many points. You love 
flowers like a woman, and the mountains like 
a—”’ 

‘“‘A mountaineer ?”’ he suggested. 
think you can make it stronger!” 

“Your books are your friends and com- 
panions, and your travels have meant a con- 
tinuing pleasure. You have had _ every- 
thing.” 

“Except youth,” he replied involuntarily. 
“T have never wished to talk about myself 
before—there is always room for a new 
vanity to grow! -When I was eight, my father 
was killed, and my mother injured in a rail- 
way accident. Our means steadily narrowed, 
the place ran to seed. I studied at home, 
my mother bringing all the force of her lumin- 
ous mind to my aid. Our old minister taught 
me Latin and Greek; I used to ride twelve 
miles to the rectory for my lessons. So I was 
prepared for college here at Hillcrest, and we 
managed to sell enough land to pay my ex- 
penses there. You should have seen me 
when I entered the university,” he laughed 
mirthlessly, ‘‘lank, tall, my long neck rising 


“T don’t 


. from a turn-down collar, my clothes a couple 


of years behind the prevailing fashion. The 
university was my salvation, thanks to the 
splendid men I met there, who have been 
my abiding friends. Afterwards there was 
a year’s teaching, to earn the money for my 
law course. How mother flung her ardent 
heart into my petty cases! When I was elected 
to the legislature, because nobody happened 
to want the nomination as much as I did,— 
why, a little cross-roads weekly, pleased with 
a local bill I had successfully advocated, 
called me a Demosthenes, and years after- 
wards, I found that clipping in her Bible. 
She who was so clear-sighted about every- 
thing else, could be deceived by the passing 
tramp who said a kindly word of me. Have 
you ever heard of the Willett case?” 

“Aunt Edith said,” the girl hesitated, ‘that 
you received the largest fee which has ever 


’ been given to any lawyer in the state.” 


‘Willett had tried to get other lawyers to 
take his case, but he was an unlettered moun- 
taineer, the timber lands were in the hands 
of a wealthy corporation, and his claims were 
looked upon as preposterous. Principally 
to gratify the old fellow, I treated the matter 
seriously, and began to look into it; though 
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it involved tedious investigation and recur- 
ring expenses which I had to meet. I found 
proof which at first astonished and then con- 
vinced me. I staked everything on the issue, 
and mortgaged Hillcrest to get the means with 
which to obtain documentary evidence only 
to be had in other states. There followed a 
battle-royal. The corporation employed the 
greatest legal talent in the country; it was 
glorious to fight single-handed with the pas- 
sionate conviction that law and justice were 
with me. Apart from the impetus in my 
profession the victory gave, the fee I received 
enabled me to rehabilitate Hillcrest, and to 
give my mother the luxuries long denied her. 
She died three years ago; in her serene and 
exquisite old age I found my deepest com- 
pensation and comfort.” He paused ab- 
ruptly. ‘Sympathy springs too readily into 
those limpid eyes of yours, little girl; you 
make one egotistical.” 

A cloudless sky, a hint of autumn crispness, 
marked the first Sunday in September, which 
was the last day of Mrs. Davenport’s stay at 
Hillcrest. ; 

“‘What shall we do this morning?” asked 
Ada of everybody in general. ‘There isn’t 
any service nearer than St. Paul’s, is there?” 

“T think not,” Brandon returned. ‘“‘Eph- 
raim, is there ‘preaching’ at any of the coun- 
try churches?” 

““Yaas, Marse John,” the old butler an- 
swered. ‘De Freewill Babtises has a foot- 
washin’ on de yon side uv Dumplin’.” 

“Oh, let’s go,” cried Ada. “You know 
I’m an Athenian; I’m always in pursuit of 
some new thing.” 

At the foot of the mounfain stood the little 
church, built of pine planks, unpainted, crude. 
A narrow aisle divided it; on one side sat the 
men, on the other the women and small chil- 
dren. The party from Hillcrest made their 
way to the men’s seats, where there chanced 
to be more room. Dorothy hesitated a mo- 
ment, then crossed to the “‘sisters,” and took 
her place among them. She was soon ab- 
sorbed in her surroundings. From the simple 
earnestness of the faces about her, the sol- 
emnity with which each took part in the cere- 
monial, she might have fancied herself at 
Oberammergau. 

Elder Harris was bent with the labors of 
the farm, for it is against their creed to accept 
any compensation for the performance of 
religious duties. Girding himself with a 


towel, and quoting his Master’s words, “So 
ought ye to wash each other’s feet,”—with 
humility and dignity, the white-haired man 
knelt before the eldest of his deacons and 
bathed his feet. 

After the congregation had poured itself 
out of doors, the Hillcrest party, standing a 
little aloof, watched Brandon as he moved 
among the people, speaking to them with a 
genial, man-to-man _heartiness. 

“Mistuh Brandon he’s jes’ as common as 
anybody,” said a woman admiringly, and 
Brandon turned with a smile. 

“TI recognized your voice, Mrs. Tutter. 
I haven’t forgotten that good dinner of jowl 
and turnip greens you cooked for me.” 

“Law, what’s vittles like that for you to 
be rememberin’?” she answered, mightily 
pleased. “Like as not you have marble 
cake ev’ry day.” 

He laughingly disclaimed it, as he swung 
a child to his shoulder. 

“Whew! Isn’t it time for this namesake 
of mine to put on trousers? Come to see me 
this week, and I’ll take your measure for a 
suit, John.” 

With the little fellow clinging to him, he 
went over to shake hands with Elder Harris, 
and presently rejoined his own party. 

“What a politician you are!” smiled Mrs. 
Davenport. 


“ * Howdy, howdy, howd’ye do? 
How’s your wife and how are you? 
Ah, it suits my hand as none other can, 
The horny hand of a working man!’ ” 


Ada sang the refrain so merrily that there was 
no suggestion of pertness. Brandon’s face, 
which had been unusually alert while he 
chatted with the mountaineers, quickly as- 
sumed its wonted expression—a reserve which 
baffled, a touch of weariness. 

“Good ladies, you did not give me much 
assistance in my electioneering. Ada was 
on the verge of hysterics.” 

“Tt was their socks,” she explained with 
mock penitence. 

“However, Mrs. Davenport heroically 
stifled her yawns, and looked out of the wind- 
ow when anything grated too sharply upon 
her sensibilities.” 

Dorothy glanced up quickly. Brandon 
helped Mrs. Davenport into the carriage, and 
after he had mounted, he joined Dorothy. 
Holding his mare down to a walk, the other 
riders soon passed them. 

“Thank you for checking me,” he said. 
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“T was in a very graceless humor,—vexed 
with myself for bringing my guests here. I 
should have foreseen that they would lose 
the deep, inward significance which appealed 
to you. I should have protected my moun- 
tain neighbors" from ridicule, good-natured 
though it was.’ 

sr, enol she corrected, ‘not neigh 
bors.” 

She smiled at him over her shoulder, with 
the clearest insight that his affection for these 
people was part of the bed-rock of his na- 
ture. 

“You are a sinaileidi little witch; I have 
known you just these few weeks, yet some- 
times I feel as if you could ‘shut your eyes 
and spell me backwards.’ Here is the fork 
where the short cut leads up to the bald. 
Shall we ride there to say goodbye to your 
mountain ?” 

She turned the horse’s head, and they be- 
gan the remembered ascent. 

“Hillcrest will be an empty barn soon. It 
was very good in Mrs. Davenport to come.” 
He smiled at a sudden, amusing recollection. 
“Let me tell you something you don’t know, 
for all your clairvoyance. I wrote your aunt 
my first and only love-letter. Girls were an 
unknown quantity to me, but Hal Morris 
lugged me around and introduced me, and 
I stood speechless before them, and stepped 
on their skirts, and made myself a general 
nuisance. ‘You must fall in love,’ declared 
Hal. ‘Why, Methusaleh was a gamesome 
young chap in comparison with you. Make 
love to Edith Barwell; tell her it was a case 
of love at first sight. She’s interested in 
Ned Alverson now, so she won’t pay much 
attention to you, but the experience will help 
you, and it will come easier ever after.’ He 
argued, until I finally agreed to write her a 
letter. I spent a week on it, composing it 
as carefully as a thesis, proving by history 
and fiction the possibility of love at first sight, 
and ending with a Greek quotation. After 
it was posted, I waited apprehensively for 
an answer, until a month went by, and I 
realized there would be none. Ned told-me 
afterward that she had shown it to him, and 
it was so absurd he thought it was a hoax, 
and asked her not to reply. That was my 
sole effort to force a blossoming time to my 
arid emotions. Yet I see now that the very 
absurdity of the idea proved that it ema- 
nated from one’s salad days.” 
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“T think that is rather a sad little story,” 
said Dorothy, but in spite of her words she 
felt strangely light-hearted. 

“Was there ever such air?” she exclaimed, 
when they reached the bald. ‘Give me but 
the tiniest pair of wings and I could fly!” 

“You do it without visible ones. You are 
an aerial creature, and you’re constantly 
winging little flights away from the prosaic 
earth, where the rest of us pace.” 

“Or ‘amble’?” she suggested. 

“Ah, there won’t be any more of the morn- 
ing rides,” he smiled sadly. ‘‘You’ve been 
very good, little girl, to give me all those frag- 
rant dewy hours. I’ve tried to be generous 
in my turn, and let the young people, to whom 
you rightfully belong, claim all the rest of 
your time—except for this morning, when 
I’ve broken all my good resolutions and x... 
fishly demanded you.” 

In silence they stood, she hardly knew for 
how long, watching a little, white cloud 
which floated across a distant peak, the nar- 
row, silver river which threaded its way in 
and out of the valley. 

“Shall we mount again?” asked Brandon 
harshly. ‘‘Iam keeping you too long. Good- 
bye to Mount Millenium!” 

His pain brought a harsh note to his voice. 

“Goodbye,” she echoed, bravely lifting her 
eyes to meet his, that he might see there were 
no tears. 

Those clear, candid eyes! Mirrors of her 
innocent soul—in which her virginal love was 
shining undisguised. 

Brandon paled. 

““My God! What have I done? Child! 
have I made you love me?” 

For a half-instant she trembled like a 
flower in the wind, then she spoke with a 
girlish dignity, infinitely sweet and appeal- 
ing. 

“T cannot understand how you know, but 
I will not lie about what is so great. Don’t 
blame yourself, you have said nothing, done 
nothing, only been yourself, and I am not 
ashamed of caring. Please don’t be sorry! 
I can bear your—not caring, but I could not 
bear making you sorry.” 

_“Not care!” He caught her hands in 
both his own, and bent to kiss them with 
unspeakable reverence. “Don’t you feel 
that I love the very air which ruffles your 
bright hair, that every dream which is holiest, 
purest and best is realized in you; that I 
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love you with all my present, with all my 
starved past, and with every pulse-beat of 
my future?” 

She stood quite still, her heart drinking in 
the full meaning of his words. An exquisite 
flush swept over her face, and her lips could 
barely summon the courage to falter: 

“Then why do you look unhappy?” 

His arms enfolded her, her soft cheek was 
against his own, and he could only murmur 
broken words, half sentences. 

“The shame of it! The selfishness!” he 
said after a little. ‘‘What blessed instinct 
made you name this place Millenium? For 
a new Heaven and a new earth are created 
for me here, and the former things have passed 
away. Ah, sweet, you are deluded about 
me. I am a man of forty-six; think of your 
youth—” 

“T detest it!” declared Dorothy. ‘It 
makes me feel awkward, and immature and 
unsophisticated. You said once that you had 
never had your youth—you shall have mine!” 
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Certainly. Brandon looks younger than he 
did four years ago; his interests are broader, 
more human; there is a new virility and 
strength in his bearing, in spite of the fact 
that the cares of state rest upon him. But 
it is a notorious fact among his intimates that 
there is one responsibility which he shirks— 
the control of little Dolly falls upon his wife. 

‘When she looks up at me with your eyes, 
I can’t deny her anything,” he confesses. 

Mrs. Davenport wonders why her predic- 
tions that Dorothy would make political 
enemies by her ignorance and impulsiveness, 
have never been fulfilled. 

A stranger would be impressed by Mrs. 
Brandon’s beauty, her simplicity, her poise; 
he would be surprised to learn that she was 
but twenty-three. Perhaps Dorothy’s wish 
has been granted, and her youth has been 
given to her husband. As her sex proverbi- 
ally finds its deepest joy in giving, that may 
be the reason why the happiest woman in 
the state is the wife of its chief executive. 


LOVE’S TRIBUTE 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


PASSED a burial lot today, 

And, pausing near a green mound, read, 
“‘She made home happy;”’ little more 

The gravestone said. 


Thick bindweed, clinging round the name, 
Had hidden it from sight away: 
“She made home happy;” more than this 


One need not say. 


Ah, somewhere still with other lives 
Her sweetness bides, though she be gone; 
And in her children’s children’s hearts 


Will yet live on 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE zz WHIGTON 


By May Stranathan 


HE editor of the Whigton Press sat in 
his office one Monday morning en- 
gaged in what seemed to be a laborious and 
painful chewing of a lead pencil: About 
one-third of his waking hours he spent in 
this way; and although he was business 
manager, job printer, pressman and devil, 
as well as editor, this was the hardest work 
he did. For the pencil chewing was only the 
symbol of the processes of his mind. He 
was really trying to think of the wherewithal 
to fill the issue of the weekly paper which 
he must print on Wednesday afternoon, 
and which one remitting subscriber had 
fittingly designated as .“‘your welcome weakly 
visitor.” 

Whigton was a town of less than a thou- 
sand (gor) inhabitants, and was midway be- 
tween the small cities, Zeronia and Sophia. 
Each morning the editor visited the railway 
station, and kept tally of the visitors from 
Whigton to these places, and also picked up 
any stray items he could. In this way, by 
making a separate item of each person, he 
could generally eke out a column of double- 
leaded matter. But the precedent set by 
the former editor of the Press, who had a 
regular nose for news, demanded a full page 
of local happenings, which it was an arduous 
task to compile from church and school an- 
nouncements, school board and council meet- 
ings, births, deaths and weddings—very rare 
happenings in Whigton—the visits of travel- 
ing men, and occasional notices of most en- 
joyable social events. 

“Copy,” said the girl who sat on a high 
stool by the window, setting type. The edi- 
tor grabbed a pile of exchanges and quickly 
clipped therefrom a long article about the 
noble mission of the country newspaper, and 
a short story of an editor who was the only 
person remaining seated when the minister 
had requested all those of the congregation 
who had paid their debts to stand up; and 


who, on being taken to task by the preacher, _ 


explained that it was impossible for him to 


pay his debts, because everyone else present 
owed him for the paper. 

These he handed to the typesetter, and 
began to work on an editorial reminding the 
women of Whigton of their privilege and duty 
of voting at the election of two members of 
the school board on the following Monday; 
as two weeks before he had urged them to 
attend the primary. But then, his words 
had fallen on deaf ears, and no woman had 
heeded him. 

Suddenly, as he wrote, a happy but daring 
thought struck him. He would interview 
the prominent women of Whigton as to their 
opinions on the question of woman’s suffrage. 

He went first to Mrs. James Stover. He 
hardly knew why; but she seemed an Aga- 
memnon among women. She decidedly said 
she thought a woman’s place was at home, 
and that she had no use for the woman who 
would vote. Her manner implied that she 
had no use for the man who had nothing 
better to do than to ask such questions: But 
still the editor persevered. 

“But when great questions are to be set- 
tled,” said he, “the whiskey question, for 
instance ?”” 

“T tell you I don’t believe in 11,” said Mrs. 
James Stover. “I don’t believe in it under 
any circumstances.” 

It was wash day at the next house he visited, 
and the lady did not know anything about 
the question, and had no time to discuss it. 

Mrs. Rev. Pringle thought she could do 
more good by trying to instill right principles 
into the minds and hearts of her little sons, 
than she could by exercising the right of vot- 
ing, and thereby losing some of her true wom- 
anliness, which was the inevitable fate of the 
woman who sought a sphere of action out- 
side the home. 

“You know,” she said, smiling compas- 
sionately on the young man, “ ‘the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.’ ” 

Others thought that women had no busi- 
ness at the polls, and had better be at home 
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tending the children or getting their husband’s 
meals. But not all were so minded. Mrs. 
Deerin, who had reared ten children and all 
the while been encumbered by a worthless 
and drunken Mr. Deerin, and who kept a 
picture of Miss Willard and her political 
compeers on her mantel, thanked God that 
at last the time was coming when women 
would have a chance to strike a blow at the 
demon drink, that had wrought such misery 
for them. 

Another woman he found who believed 
that the curse of intemperance would never 
be destroyed until women obtained the bal- 
lot; and one who thought it only right that 
women should vote for those who controlled 
the public schools, where so much of their 
children’s time was spent. 

He worked like a Turk, and interviewed 
fifty-two women, and found only these three 
who spoke for suffrage. Many were indiffer- 
ent; but he found, when he had gone back 
to his office, and posted up his note-book, 
that the balance of feminine favor in Whig- 
ton was strongly against woman’s suffrage. 

That evening the Whigton W. C. T. U. 
held its monthly meeting. The local union 
was weak in numbers but strong in purpose; 
and the editor of the Press had stirred its 
drowsing conscience. Some time before, the 
exhortation had come from headquarters to 
push the suffrage question, to appoint a suf- 
frage secretary who should canvass the town 
and endeavor to arouse the women to a sense 
of the importance of their using the new priv- 
ilege of voting at school elections; that the 
way might eventually be opened to them to 
vote down the liquor traffic. 

Mrs. Deerin was president of the local 
union, and proceeded at once, with many 
self reproaches that she had so long neglected 
it, to appoint a suffrage secretary, and to beg 
of her to make the most of the week remain- 
ing before election day. 

The secretary appointed shrank from urg- 
ing a measure which, but for the crying need 
of the times and the endorsement of Miss 
Willard she would have thought bold and 
unwomanly. But she did not wish to shirk 
any duty. She was sorely perplexed. Miss 
Willard was, of course, infallible, but still 
Mrs. Prentice could not believe that woman’s 
suffrage was right in itself, but because of 
the jeopardy in which the nation stood, de- 
manding a new dispensation until the hydra- 
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headed monster of intemperance should be 
slain. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Prentice, expounding 
belief to her sister W. C. T. U’s., ‘then when 
this great work is accomplished, I think that 
we women should quietly slip back into our 
places again, and let the men attend to poli- 
tical affairs. They can do these things so 
much better than we. Yes,” continued she, 
“it is a cross for me, a heavy cross, and I 
would much rather you would appoint some- 
one else for the work.” 

But she seemed to be the only available 
timber, and, after much persuasion, consented — 
to buckle on her armor and sacrifice her feel- 
ings to duty. 

But this Jonah argued within herself that 
she might do harm to the cause unless she 
used great discretion. Accordingly, she ap- 
proached a few sisters of the Methodist church 
to which she belonged, on the subject, feel- 
ing her way cautiously. Her words, not being 
received with much warmth of approval, she 
feared to advance on Nineveh, and was swal- 
lowed up by the whale of discouragement; 
,s0 that by election day she had only six 
women, all members of the W. C. T. U., 
pledged to vote. But the effect of her cow- 
ardice did not end here, but struck a com- 
bination with past events. 

The winter preceding had seen a wonder- 
ful revival in the Methodist church of Whig- 
ton; a regular old-fashioned awakening, 
such as had not been known there for years 
and years, and such as many of the old timers 
had given up hope of ever seeing again in this 
wicked and untoward generation. Great 
things had happened—even trances and 
heavenly visions—scores of sinners had been 
converted, and luke-warm Christians had 
come and learned to read their titles clear. 
Even some who had been nurtured in the 
good old Presbyterian doctrines all their lives 
testified that never until now had they felt 
the power of true religion. Every day brought 
new testimony that it was possible to know 
clearly the time and place of passing from 
death unto life. 

“Lord,” was the excited prayer, ‘give 
unto me the assurance thou hast given unto 
others!” And persons consecrated to the 
Lord and baptized into the faith from in- 
fancy began to envy vile sinners wonderfully 
saved. 

There were but two churches in Whigton, 
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and the Presbyterian minister was away help- 
ing a brother in a sober and decorous meet- 
ing, and many of his flock attended the Metho- 
dist revival. Reverend Stylus came home 
Saturday evening, after an absence of two 
weeks. One of his elders met him on his 
way from the station, and told him what pro- 
portions the Methodist meetings had assumed. 

“The Methodists are crazy with excite- 
ment,” he said, “‘and some of our own peo- 
ple are getting almost as bad—worrying them- 
selves to death because they’ve never been 
knocked down by religion. They are all 
worked up, and I am glad you are home. 
Perhaps your presence and a calm, sensible 
sermon tomorrow will restore them to rea- 
son.” 

When the minister arrived home, his wife 
told him how the young lady who taught the 
infant class, and whom she thought the dear- 
est and best girl in the world, had come to 
her and cried and said she was afraid she 
had never really been converted, and w*~ 
not fit to teach the children. 

The good man went into his study very 
thoughtfully, thinking that perhaps the rous- 
ing sermon he had intended to preach to 
those who were asleep in Zion had better be 
laid aside for some more appropriate time. 

The next morning, Reverend Stylus ex- 
pounded art old sermon on ‘‘How Do I Know 
I Am a Christian?” and carefully explained 
the gospel texts. Among other things, he 
said that Peter and Andrew, and James and 
John, Philip and Nathaniel, Mary and Sa- 
lome, Joanna and Mary, Cleophas and a 
host of others whom Jesus loved, were none 
the less his true followers, and none the less 
his chosen, although they never saw a great 
light, as did Saul. ‘And to Nathaniel He 
said, ‘Before that Philip called thee, I saw 
thee.’ Christ said to his disciples, ‘Follow 
me,’ and they followed Him. And so, too, 
thousands of Christians followed Him, hum- 
bly and quietly. And many reared in godly 
homes and in the church, could not remem- 
ber the time when they were not Christians. 
And this should be no matter of regret to 
them, but rather a cause for thanksgiving.” 

Thus did he seek to restore his bewildered 
flock to faith and tranquility. 

His words fell like cooling water on the 
fevered hearts of many of his congregation; 
but to the hot and glowing souls of the Metho- 
dists it felt ice cold. Before night, it had 
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been told among them that Reverend Stylus 
was trying to put a damper on their meeting, 
fearful, apparently, lest he should lose some 
members; that some Presbyterians would 
rather see people lost than converted at a 
Methodist meeting. 

Reverend Stylus was up in years and ex- 
perience, so when garbled accounts came to 
him of what he had said against the Metho- 
dist revival and what they thought of it, he 
held his peace. But it made a feeling bitter 
and lasting between the churches. 


* * * 


It had been the custom in Whigton for 
some years to hold a non-partisan primary, 
to name the school board candidate, only 
nominating one candidate. This year it hap- 
pened—or was it the work of the demon who 
eggs on church rows?—that they nominated 
a Presbyterian and a man with Presbyterian 
affiliations; a man who let his wife and chil- 
dren do the church going, while he paid the 
bill. He was a man who, although he did 
not get drunk, was known to use liquor hab- 
itually, and to hold very lax views concern- 
ing-its use. 

The Prohibition vote in Whigton cor- 
poration numbered seventeen straight. They 
were dissatisfied with the school ticket, and 
held a primary of their own, and nominated 
two members of the Methodist church. And 
how could Mrs. Prentice clear her skirts 
from evil, if she urged her sister women to 
vote, and gave no word of warning against 
a ticket which supported a friend of intem- 
perance, to say who should teach her chil- 
dren and her neighbors’ children? 

If a special demon does preside over church 
troubles, he lays his ropes well! For how 
did it happen? Who started the story? No 
one. It can positively be traced back till 
it is proved that the story was never started. 
But nevertheless, the Sunday eve before elec- 
tion day, after church, a small party of good 
Presbyterian women had mede tie discovery 
of a plot among the Methodists to elect the 
Prohibition school board ticket; and, finally, 
by getting full control of the school board, to 
oust all teachers who might have Presbyterian 
proclivities, and make the school a hot-bed 
of Methodist fanaticism. Was not Mrs. 
Prentice herself working for her daughter, 
who now taught a country school, and na- 
turally would rather teach in town? Mrs, 
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James Stover herself knew for a certainty 
that young Peel, who had acted like a maniac 
during the revival, declaring that if he had 
died one minute before the time he stood up 
and announced himself saved, he would have 
gone to hell—she knew that he had under- 
handedly been working for the principalship 
for three years; and if the Methodist ticket 
should be elected, he would get it. 

Such was the meaning—it could not be 
otherwise—of Mrs. Prentice’s actions in 
going around talking of woman’s suffrage 
as a sacred duty to the women of her own 
church. 

“‘And everyone knows,” said Mrs. James 
Stover, “that one of their candidates, at least, 
hasn’t sense enough to pound sand in a rat 
hole. I believe in temperance myself, but 
I am not so fanatical on the subject as to 
think that a poker that doesn’t drink would 
make a better school director than a man of 
sense and judgment who takes a glass occa- 
sionally.” 

Yes, there are surely several more than 
four things that Solomon, had he considered 
them, would have had to own were too much 
for him; for the Whigton Press came out on 
Thursday containing the interviews—which 
furnished much amusement to the men, and 
much criticism among the women of Whigton 
—interviews showing that only three women 
of the fifty-two interviewed, expressed them- 
selves as able to look upon women’s suffrage 
with any degree of allowance; and on the 
following Monday twenty-seven women, all 
of whom had been interviewed, voted. 

Early in the afternoon, the W. C. T. U. 
delegation, six strong, headed by Mrs. Deerin, 
who had been an old pioneer crusader, and 
with Mrs. Prentice bringing up the rear with 
an expression of countenance worthy of John 
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Rogers—marched solemnly to the polls, look- 
ing neither to the right nor left—in order to 
avoid all possible contamination, and cast 
their votes to correspond with their prayers. 
Several hours later, there marched down 
the street, hurrying lest they should be too 
late, twenty-one Presbyterian women, with 
Mrs. James Stover in the lead, her face show- 
ing the satisfaction of hard fought victory. 
Determined, independent, not even having 
consulted their pastor, they came, acting no 
doubt on that intuition of which we have so 
often heard as being woman’s special and un- 
erring gift; leaving their children and their 
husband’s suppers to Heaven knows whom. 
As they went into the town hall, the editor 
of the Press stood listlessly on the steps, wait- 
ing, perhaps, to catch a stray item of news. 
As Mrs. Stover passed in at the head of the 
delegation, their eyes met, and it seemed to 
her that she saw on the face of this lazy, lack- 
adaisical young man a look of impudent won- 
der. She swept on with just a perceptible 
tossing of her head. Who was he that she 
should be mindful of him? He had neither 
children nor religion. 


* * * 


By the next second Monday in April, 
Whigton had gone away backward. The 
Press had suspended publication—or rather 
publication had suspended the Press. The 
editor had gone away, and to making a liv- 
ing. The local W. C. T. U. was rent asunder 
by the temple controversy. Mrs. Deerin had 
been called away to see her sick daughter, and 
there had been no revival the past winter. 
And no woman in Whigton remembered that 
it was election day, till her husband came 
home bringing his friend from the country 
to dinner. 
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THE BOND FILIAL 


By Edward Gerritson 


IFTEEN years in prison had left the 
usual mark on Benson Wilder. It was 
plainly evident in the bowed back, the falter- 
ing gait, and the emaciation of the refined 
but weak-mouthed face. The fact that he 
had been more scape-goat than sinner, was 
a source of consolation that had not once 
failed Benson during his confinement. It 
consoled him still, and was accountable for 
the look of cheerfulness in the patient eyes. 
' The sin had been committed, detected, 
and atoned for; and if he had atoned for it 
alone, while the others, more guilty than he, 
had gone unpunished—well, that was a mat- 
ter in which conscience would demand a 
reckoning. Benson wondered if the unhappy 
wretches were still suffering the bitterness of 
remorse; and from wondering fell to pitying. 
He bestowed not a particle of self-com- 
mendation for having accepted his fate si- 
lently, and left unuttered the words that would 
have implicated the others, and, perhaps, 
cleared himself. He had never looked upon 
his action as heroic. It had appeared to 
him at the time as the only course to pursue, 
and the rigors of prison life had not altered 
his views. 

There had been a wife and little girl, Mar- 
garet, but a shielding relative, his wife’s sis- 
ter, had taken them from his polluting pres- 
ence before even the first, unpleasant rumors 
had been verified. Two years after his in- 
carceration, news had been brought to him 
of his wife’s death. The little girl, he sup- 
posed, must be living with her aunt. Well, 
he would not shame her with his presence. 
His only object now was to look up a few 
old-time friends, obtain the needed “financial 
assistance, and then lose himself in the wel- 
coming West. 

He halted in the dust of the familiar road- 
way, and gazed, perplexed, at the unfamiliar 
residence visible through the trees. There 
were smartly-dressed people on the lawn, and 
on the veranda. Benson searched his mem- 
ory a moment, then remembered the fifteen 


years, and sighing tremulously, resumed his 
journey. Before he had taken a dozen steps, 
a huge, yellow object bounded over the wall 
and rushed upon him. A moment later, he 
was pinioned toshe ground by a heavy mas- 
tiff, whose red mouth, so near his face, turned 
him sick with fear. Before the dog could 
bury his gleaming teeth in the old man’s flesh, 
a groom had grasped his colar and thrown 
him backward. 

***As ’e ’urt you, sir?” : 

Wilkin’s respectfully spoken “Sir” came 
involuntarily. He had caught a glimpse of 
the old man’s eyes. He assisted him to his 
feet, and was brushing the dust from his 
clothing, when a young girl came hurrying 
down the drive. 

“Has Nero injured the gentleman, Wil- 
kins?” she asked solicitously. “Take him 
to the house at once. We must not let him 
go on until sure he is quite unhurt.” 

Benson demurred, but the girl insisted, 
and taking him gently by the arm, led him 
toward the house. Kindly hands helped him 
ap the steps, and seated him in a comfortable 
chair on the veranda. The girl held a glass 
of champagne to his lips. He drank it eagerly, 
lingering over the almost forgotten flavor. 
Its vivifying effect was soon apparent, and 
a little color appeared in the old man’s cheeks. 
The mistress of the house came forward with 
assurances of regret. 

“Tt was very careless of the men to let Nero 
get loose,” she said. “TI trust you will sus- 
tain no bad effects from your—” She 
stopped, her eyes staring, and her jaw drop- 
ping. “Benson Wilder?” she exclaimed, in 
an incredulous half-whisper. 

A murmur arose among the guests. The 
girl who had been so kind took a step for- 
ward. 

‘““Benson- Wilder, aunt! Not—not—” 
She stopped and peered searchingly at the 
old man’s face. Benson rose from his chair, 
and gave back her look. His Margaret! 
His little girl grown to be this glorious woman! 
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A wistful look crept into his eyes. Fora mo- 
ment the temptation was almost overpower- 
ing. Then he wrenched himself erect and 
faced his sister-in-law. 

“Madam,” he said, bowing courteously, 
“‘you have evidently mistaken me for some- 
one you know. No, no,—” raising his hand 
in protest—‘‘I pray you, don’t apologize; it 
is nothing. With your permission, madam, 
I will be going on my way. I thank you for 
the refreshment and rest.” He bowed to 
the gathering generally, and took an uncer- 
tain step forward. 

But Margaret was not deceived. She saw 
the expression of dismay on her aunt’s face 
give way to one of relief. She had seen the 
father-love, wistful and tender, gleaming in 
the old man’s eyes. She crossed swiftly to 
where he stood, and placed her hands upon 
his shoulders. 

“You are Benson Wilder!” she said eagerly. 
“You are my father! My father!” Her 
voice lingered lovingly over the word. She 
forced him back into the chair and knelt be- 
side him, tenderly stroking his snow-white 
hair. She patted his hardened hands and 
pressed them to her face, murmuring over 
and over again, ‘“‘My father!” 

“They told me you were dead, papa, ten 
years ago, and I cried and cried and cried.” 
She looked reproachfully at her aunt. ‘And 
oh, papa,” she continued, with a hysterical 
laugh, ‘‘you have come at such an opportune 
time. Your little girl is very, very happy. 
These people—” indicating the assembled 
guests with a wave of her hand—“‘had scarcely 
finished congratulating us, Warren and me, 
on our—our—”’ 

Her voice faltered. The blush that had 
overspread her face at the mention of her 
recent betrothal receded and left her 


marble-white. A frightened look crept into 
her eyes, and she glanced nervously around. 
Her gaze became fixed on the face of her 
future mother-in-law, who was regarding her 
with a horrified look. That this state of 
affairs existed at all had been enough for the 
good dame to overlook. Hidden, it could 
be endured; but after this publicity—ugh! 

The flush again spread over Margaret’s 
face. The frightened look fled from her eyes 
and left them flashing. Her lips straightened 
to a thin, firm line. She stood erect. 

‘My friends,” she said evenly, placing her 
hand on her father’s bowed head, “‘you all 
see my father here before you. To those of 
you who do not already know, I wish to say 
that he has just come from prison. Many 
of you remember what his—what his mis- 
take was. I doubt if any of you can realize 
fully what he has suffered. He is my father, 
and dear to me. Where I am welcome, he, 
too, must be welcome. If there are any 
among you who do not wish to extend to him 
the hand of friendship, and treat him always 
as your equal, I wish you would withdraw 
from this group, so that I may know, by those 
remaining, who are to be my friends.” 

There was a moment of deep silence, like 
the calm that presages a storm. Then came 
the applause—not a dainty, well-bred effu- 
sion, expressive of little beyond delight, but 
a mighty avalanche of sound that swept the 
length of the veranda—an approval, unani- 
mous and decisive. 

With eyes glistening, Margaret listened, 
her lips parted on the verge of a smile.. Sud- 
denly she trembled, and a sob of happiness 
arose in her throat, for she felt her lover’s 
arm encircle her waist, and saw, through the 
gathering tear-mists, that his right hand was 
grasping that of her father. 











ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


By William Hemstreet 


HE name of Anthony Comstock suggests 

at once to all who know him, an influ- 
ence for good and cleanliness of living second 
to that of no other man in America. As the 
executive officer of that large, rich, benefi- 
cent, patriotic and determined ‘‘ New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice,” there 
have been directed against him, personally, 
the bitter criticism and malicious persecution 
of the depraved and their apologists, until 
many people have come to believe that he 
alone is the society, and is prosecuting his 
work from mere fanaticism or for blackmail. 
But he has stood the fire of a whole genera- 
tion of defamers, and the society is satisfied 
with his zeal and efficiency in maintaining 
the purity of American homes against an in- 
sidious evil that is spreading throughout the 
land like a moral tuberculosis. It is some- 
what to the credit of our people that they do 
not comprehend the danger and satanic ac- 
tivity of this baleful influence of ouére vice 
that attacks purity at their very doors and 
undermines character at the very family altar. 
The extent and depth of this morbid erotic- 
ism is known only to the police detective force 
and magistracy, and those who make it a 
special study. In speaking of this subject, 
it is necessary to speak plainly; for a starched 
and literary. style glossing over vital truths 
and warnings, is now a crime. Babylon, 
Sodom, Rome, London or Paris were scarcely 
more perverse and licentious, than certain dis- 
tricts of the cities of our own favored land. 
True, this is a general and indefinite state- 
ment, but its justification by a statement of 
proven facts is prevented by the conventional 
purity of current literature. 

Against salacious riot, open saturnalia, 
the spreading and consuming wildfire of 
licentiousness and its secret and industrious 
propagation, Anthony Comstock has for years 
risked his life, given up the peace of his 
family, who daily part with him in fear and 
foreboding; for in this holy crusade and 
martyrdom he bears scars inflicted by would- 


be assassins. But the old Union war veteran, 
bold as a lion, and hardy as an athlete, 
plunges quickly and directly into the haunts 
of sin, captures its lawless merchandise, and 
drags forth the wretches who make or sell it 
to the public exposure and punishment which 
the: ordinary peace officers and administra- 
tors of the criminal law are either too indo- 
lent or too much in sympathy with the trans- 
gressors to inflict upon them. 

There pertains to these degenerate pro- 
pagandists of vice, the peculiar infatuation 
that craves companions and proselytes. Cor- 
rupt beyond reclaim themselves, they make 
studious efforts to contaminate others, spend- 
ing time, money and zeal in this unholy evan- 
gel of licentious provocation. They print, 
purchase and circulate through the mails, 
among the innocent and unwary youth of 
both sexes, all that is suggestive to tempta- 
tion in story or illustration. No school or 
Christian home is safe from their insidious 
industry. Old men, old women, girls and 
boys, business men and idle vagrants are en- 
gaged in this destructive iniquity. The offi- 
cers of criminal administration know all this 
full well. At the headquarters. of this so- 
ciety there are tons of captured stuff, the 
horrid spoils of untiring vigilance, that have 
been diverted from their deadly mission by 
Comstock and his assistants. 

The heart of any decent man almost ceases 
to beat when he first contemplates the mis- 
chief that this mass of obscene publications 
might have accomplished. 

But the most discouraging and vexatious 
fact connected with this matter is the stolid 
indifference of many respectable people, news- 
papers and magazines. Many a morally un- 
balanced reporter or editor repays only with 
unmanly sneers and sarcasm, and even with 
mendacious and venomous misrepresenta- 
tions the acts and motives of this noble and 
altruistic society, whose efforts large numbers 
of respectable people are thus led to question 
and even to oppose. The criminals directly 
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apprehended by Mr. Comstock have shown 
a demoniac ingenuity and persistence in mis- 
representing and persecuting him, which 
shows the peculiar tenacity of their disease. 
With an incredible moral perversity, they are 
as sleepless and cunning in thwarting him as 
they are in pursuing their own direct avenues 
of blighting and destroying the youth and 
purity of the land. 

The critics of Mr. Comstock, who repre- 
sents the active work of this society, form two 
classes: One does not know the real scope 
and importance of his true services, and, 
believing in ‘personal liberty,” fear that vice 
will be too severely and thoroughly dealt with. 
The other is in sympathy with vice, and de- 
sires cheap and frequent opportunities for 
its unrestrained indulgence. 

No missionary or evangelist has ever de- 
voted himself more completely to the pro- 
tection of society than Anthony Comstock. 
His vitality, keen ability, energy and ambition 
would have brought him a commanding busi- 
ness standing and affluence, but he knows 
that he is doing the will of God and a service 
to his country. The writer of this has no 
personal relation to him; has not seen him 
for many years; nor has he or his society 
any hint of the preparation of this article. 
Because the writer is connected with a busy 
criminal court in the metropolis, he makes 
this exhibit from a sense of justice and im- 
perative public duty. These crimes against 
public decency and moral health, ‘proven by 
tens of thousands of obscene pictures and 
erotic articles in prose and verse, are regarded 
only with indifference or prurient curiosity 
in court rooms, out of which the guilty parties 
would never issue alive in a Southern com- 
munity. To those who have the curiosity, 
or moral hardihood as public teachers, to 
witness them at the offices of this society, 
there can be revealed publications that, to 
use the words of the late Reverend Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, “‘should never sear Christian eyes, 
or their recital scorch Christian ears.” All 
our sea-ports are alike in this respect, except 
that New York is favored with a society of 
American fathers and mothers, who expose 
and punish these crimes. This society was 
for a long while searching for a virile execu- 
tive officer, and found him in the subject of 
this sketch; and no man in America today 
sustains a more vital or essential relation to 
private and public wholesomeness than he. 
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While we are asleep, or in business, and in 
different social pleasures, he, like a faithful 
watchman in the night, is alert.. The prac 
tical and direct value of his efforts may be 
illustrated by what here follows: In the 
cities, it is quite impossible for Christian 
families to raise their children with wholly 
pure minds, on account of the vitiation of 
the entire moral atmosphere, by indecent bill 
boards, semi-decent literature, promiscuous 
and riotous sea-side bathing, low theaters, 
and the like. The platitude is often hypo- 
critically urged by foul imaginations, that 
“to the pure all things are pure.” Even so, 
but who is pure? Surely not the apologists 
for nakedness, nor the defamers of Com- 
stock. There comes down to us all, whatever 
has been our religious culture, a susceptibility 
to such temptation. With an innocent boy 
or girl, a single suggestive picture, or word, 
may kindle a consuming fire. Another hypo- 
critical apology is the cry of “‘art.” There 
is enough in nature to employ all artistic skill, 
without descending to the work of so familiar- 
izing the public with ‘‘the human form di- 
vine’’ that those who witness utterly lose their 
pristine modesty. There is no more excuse 
for painting or etching a naked beauty, for 
general exhibition, than there is for that same 
model to be exhibited in real life. Indeed, 
the closer the details of nature are repre- 
sented the more vaunted is the art, and so- 
ciety is logically inconsistent here. Those 
nations where this so-called art is most com- 
mon, wherefrom American women turn in 
blushing indignation, and over which the 
lewd, both native and foreign, ponder and 
leer, have degenerated both physically and 
in moral and commercial responsibility and 
standing. The exact line of cleavage be- 
tween success and failure, with both individ- 
uals and nations, is the line between virtue and 
chastity. Anthony Comstock publicly pro- 
claims that secret vice, directly traceable to 
obscene publications, is the cause of many 
of the slinking, sneaking criminals that so 
frequently fill the prisons today. Vigor and 
native dauntlessness is always characteristic 
of the pure-minded and clean-living young 
man. 

All men and women who are honestly in- 
terested in the betterment of the race and its 
future strength and beauty, should promptly 
and unceasingly watch and stamp out this 
silent and subtle danger. 
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Publishers and editors must be reminded 
by public opinion that a sneer at Mr. Com- 
stock personally, instead of against the re- 
spectable organization he represents is simply 
injustice and cowardice. The society should 
be assisted, and the Comstocks multiplied. 
It is a rough but true commentary on our 
general moral laxity that the press has not 
given them prompt and ungrudging support. 
This society knows more about art, and is 
a truer patron of art here and abroad, than 
all the purveyors of questionable art and 
literature combined. Another incident may 
be quoted to mark public indifference. A 
Grand Army post to which the comrades of 
Mr. Comstock applied for his admission as 
a member, basely permitted him to be re- 
jected at the instance of a member, whom 
he had repeatedly indicted, and whose obscene 
literature he had confiscated. Another post, 
with a higher moral ideal and more true pa- 
triotism, promptly admitted him to mem- 
bership. 

There are, of course, many pure and adult 
natures that are unassailable, but childhood 
needs protection. The profit of all this pre- 
tended art and science is earned by pan- 
dering -to the worst passions of bad men 
and the morbid curiosity of thoughtless boys. 
The dissecting table and the studio are not 
for public gaze, or to stimulate the prurient 
curiosity of the young, or the vices of their 
elders. With brazen effrontery, such sug- 
gestive allurements cover the public bill- 
boards, and are offered at the news-stands for 
mercenary gain. At low theaters and vaude- 
ville shows, degraded manhood gloats on the 
display of fair forms that, debauched from 
sad necessity, soon fade, to die of neglect, 
helplessness and despair. Young men and 
boys too largely find in these things their main 
topic of conversation, which almost inevi- 
tably leads to moral laxity and sin. The 
most fatal blow to national strength is struck, 
when the sweet purity of its young girls is 
attacked; for a nation is surely doomed when 
the normal purity of its women is sacrificed. 
After recent interviews with detectives, mag- 
istrates and city missionaries, a leading news- 
paper of one of New York’s boroughs said 
this: 

“The story of infantile depravity 
told by these experienced officials makes 
the blood run cold. The character and 
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extent of the vice is alarming. The chil- 
dren of a crowded city are almost cer- 
tainly marked for destruction, before out- 
siders realize that they are old enough 
for wickedness. Meanwhile, there are 
children standing on the brink. of the 
bottomless pit. Who will rescue them? 


One of the detectives testified, ‘‘Sexual 
depravity is becoming more and more ram- 
pant among young girls. In all my experi- 
ence, I have never known a young girl who 
has gone wrong, that has ever reformed. A 
captain of detectives told this writer, that there 
were as many lost females in his borough 
under the age of fourteen years as over. A 
leading magistrate, hearing this remark, did 
not dissent. Girls of less than fifteen years 
of age, have gone upon the witness stand in 
open court, and there sworn to the most awful 
experiences.”’ 

In view of these revelations, what is the 
present duty of society? There are many 
suggestions, but the first duty is to support 
vigorously, unflinchingly and promptly, those 
who are already engaged in stamping out the 
evil. In every large city there should be one 
elective public censor, responsible to the aver- 
age public sense of decency. Above all, a 
curfew should be established and thoroughly 
administered. Darkness is hell everywhere, 
and the breeding-nest of sin. The public 
should light every hall, lane, alley-way, va- 
cant lot, park and side street. A leading 
detective missionary is quoted as saying, “‘In 
the crowded, tenement districts, the female 
children are as bad as the boys.” But this 
cheapest, readiest and most alluring sin is 
only one of the many results of congested 
population, and the radical cure is the long 
and broad story of agrarian revival. Precept 
and example have little influence, when a 
dime is necessary to hunger and clothing. 
With the economic changes necessary to cure 
these evils, this article has not the space to 
deal. But as the social evil is now fought 
by organized effort, and their administrative 
officers have the nerve and zeal to fight it, 
they should be sustained by public sentiment. 
All honor to heroic Anthony Comstock. God 
bless and preserve him. But for his work 
during the past generation, there might not 
now be a home in this land without some 
taint of this moral leprosy. 











es: “STUNT” 


ACK hugged Jip disconsolately. Then 
Jip, ever responsive, furiously wagged 
his homely yellow apology for a tail, and 
proceeded to do what Uncle Dick called his 
“fone stunt.”” He wrinkled up his ugly little 
nose, gave his head a funny toss, and let out 
a series of yelps which Jack always explained 
to visitors was Jip’s way of saying ‘“‘How do 
you do” to people. For an instant, Jack’s 
heavy little heart felt a shade less heavy, and 
he almost fancied he heard the soft, rippling 
laugh his mother always gave at Jip’s per- 
formance. The silence of the room, however, 
soon brought him back to a realization of the 
truth. His mamma was gone, and when she 
would come back nobody knew; at least that 
was what Ellen, the maid, said. 

As far back as Jack could remember, his 
papa, mamma and he had lived together, 
and such merry times as they had had. To 
be sure, Jack used to wish for a little brother 
—that is, he had wished for one before Jip 
came; but after that he didn’t care. Wasn’t 
Jip as good as a brother to play with, any 
day? 

Jack had been sitting out on the steps one 
afternoon, when he saw a dog coming down 
the street, holding up one paw and whining 
piteously. When the dog caught sight of 


Jack, he limped up the steps and jumped 
into the boy’s arms, as if he belonged there. 
Then Jack had carried him into the house, 
where Ellen had dressed the wounded paw; 
and at night, when Jack’s father came home, 
he found the boy and dog great chums. 

Uncle Dick had laughed when Jack had 
begged hard to be allowed to keep Jip. 

“Why, the dog has neither birth, breeding 
nor good looks to recommend him,” he had 
said. ‘‘He’s the worst looking cur I ever 
saw; but the more banged-up and ugly a 
creature is, the better Jack seems to like him.” 

Then Jack’s father had exclaimed: ‘“‘Bless 
the child; he has his mother’s tender heart 
and her love for all unfortunates! Jack, you 
may keep the dog if you want to.” 

So Jip had stayed, and two merrier, hap- 
pier playfellows could nowhere be found until 
the terrible day came when Jack’s mamma 
had to go away. 

Jack felt that, no matter how long he lived, 
he would always remember what had hap- 
pened on that day. A tall, dark man who 
carried a little satchel in his hand, had come 
to the house to see his mamma. Then papa 
told Jack to go up to the nursery and wait 
there until he calied him. The strange man 
stayed the longest time, and though the 
nursery door was shut, Jack could hear the 
sound of his voice talking to his mamma. 
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The voice had sounded so solemn that Jack’s 
frightened little heart began to beat fast, and 
he was glad when the strange man went away. 
Then papa had called -him, and he had gone 
to mamma’s room. There she was, lying oa 
the couch, the pretty pink color of her cheeks 
all gone, and papa was sitting by her, hold- 
ing her hand. 

Then mamma had told him that she must 
go away from him for a while, but that he 
must be brave, and not cry at all, because it 
would only make it harder for her to go. He 
had asked her if she was going away on the 
cars, and she had said no, that she was going 
away to a house in ancther part of the city; 
that the strange man, who was a doctor, had 
told her she must go there, because she was 
sick. She said there they had the very best 
doctors and nurses, and they knew just how 
to take care of sick people, so they would get 
well quicker than they would in their own 
homes. 

Then, in a little while, a hack had come, 
and Jack had kissed his mamma anc had 
let her go away without crying a single bit— 
that is, until she was out of sight. 

That was days and days ago, but Jack had 
seen his mamma only once since. One day 
his papa had taken him there on the street 
cars. The house where his mamma was 
staying was a great big one, and had a sign 
on it that said ‘“‘Grace Hospital.” Papa had 
taken Jack through a long hall, to a little 
room that was the whitest room Jack had ever 
seen. There he found his mamma lying on 
a little bed, and she didn’t get up at all when 
he came in, and the strangest thing about it 
was that she had her “‘nighty” on, though 
it was in broad daylight. There was a strange 
man in the room, and a woman all dressed 
in white. The strange man said Jack could 
stay there but a minute so his mamma had 
time to say only a few words to him. She 
had smiled as she asked about Jip, however, 
and had said she wished she could see him 
do his “stunt.” 

How Jack did wish his mamma would 
come back; then his papa would stay at 
home more, and they’d all be happy again. 
Of course Ellen was good to him, and he did 
love her, but she wasn’t his dearest mamma. 
Jack’s lonesome little heart grew too full, and 
laying his curly head on Jip, Jack sobbed 
softly to himself. 

Just then the phone in the next room rang, 
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and he heard Ellen come from the kitchen 
to answer. ‘ 

“No,” Jack heard Ellen say, ‘Mrs. Gor- 
don isn’t any better. The operation is over, 
but she has fallen into a stupor, and the doc- 
tors say if she doesn’t rally soon, she will 
surely die.” 

Jack’s heart stopped beating. ‘His dear 
mamma die! Why, he never could live with. 
out her; he couldn’t let her die. But Ellen 
had said she wouldn’t die, if she would rally 
soon. What did ‘rally’ mean?” 

Oh, yes, he remembered now, that once, 
when he was visiting his grandfather in the 
country, they had had a Sunday school rally, 
and his grandpa had taken him to it. There 
were a lot of people there, and they were all 
talking and laughing, and having the most 
fun. Rally must mean to laugh and have a 
good time. If somebody could only make 
his mamma laugh, then she’d get well. 

A thought then flashed through his mind. 
Mamma had always laughed when Jip had 
done his “‘stunt.”” Once, too, he had heard 
her say to a lady, “Yes, Jip is irresistibly 
funny when he does what Jack calls saying 
‘How do you do.’ I believe if I were dying 
and saw hirh go through that performance, 
I'd have to laugh at him.” 

Jack instantly tightened his hold on Jip, 
and started for the door. He couldn’t waste 
any time explaining to Ellen where he was 
going. He must get to Grace Hospital as 
soon as he could, or it might be too late: 

There was no car in sight, but that didn’t 
matter. He could walk—if only he could 
remember the way. He hurried along as 
fast as his little legs could carry him. 

At first Jip barked furiously, decidedly 
objecting to this method of locomotion, but 
after Jack had fully explained to him the 
necessity for haste, he snuggled down con- 
tentedly in his master’s arms. 

Jack followed the street car track for a 
long way, but at last he grew bewildered by 
the many tracks which crossed the one he 
was following. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he stopped 
the first passer-by. 

“Will you please tell me the way to Grace 
Hospital? My mamma’s there, and she’ll 
die if I don’t get there right away!” 

The woman thus accosted looked down 
at the flushed face, with its pleading look, at 
the bare head, with its tangled curls. 
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“You precious little darling,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Yes, I’ll go back and show you 
the next turn, and I’d go the whole way with 
you if I could, without missing my train. 

So Jack went on under her guidance, and 
when she had to leave him she put him in 
care of a tall man who was dressed in a pecu- 
liar black coat buttoned up to his throat. 

The man was kind, as kind as the woman 
had been, and he went with Jack until they 
came to the steps of the hospital. 

“Good-bye, my dear boy,” he said. “I 
pray God that your dear mother may get 
well,”’ which words put fresh courage into 
Jack’s heart. Surely, God would pay parti- 
cular attention to the tall man’s prayer, even 
if ne was too busy to listen to the prayers of 
a little boy. 

The outside door of Grace Hospital was 
open. Jack hurried in, and down the long 
corridor to his mamma’s room, without meet- 
ing anyone. Then he flung open the door 
and walked in. 

His mamma was still lying in the little 
white bed, and her eyes were shut. His papa 
was standing near the bed, and the strange 
man and two women in white dresses were 
also there. Jack, however, paid no attention 
to the other people, for his only thought was 
of his mamma. He must make her rally. 

““Mamma,” he called out, “‘ Jip and I have 
come to see you. Aren’t you glad?” 

His mother’s eyes opened slowly as the 
clear voice rang out; then they shut again. 
Jack’s father, with a horrified look on his 
face, started toward the boy, but the doctor 
stopped him. 

“Let the child alone,” he exclaimed. ‘‘He 
can’t do any harm now, and it’s our only 
chance. Speak to your mother again, my 
boy.” 

Jack went close to his mother’s side. 

“Mamma, here’s Jip, and he wants to say 

-“how do you do” to you. Open your eyes 
and look at him, please.” 

Jack’s mamma opened her eyes once more, 
and this time they did not close again. 

“Now, Jip!” said Jack. 

Then, to Jack’s intense delight, Jip proved 
more than equal to the emergency. He 
wrinkled up his ugly little nose, gave his head 
the funny toss, and went through his “stunt” 
not once, but éhree times, without stopping. 

As Jack’s mamma looked, a smile, faint 
and ghost-like, flitted across her pale face. 
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Then Jack and Jip were taken into an 
adjoining room by one of the nurses. Here 
the child sat and waited, still holding Jip 
clasped tight in his arms. 

A little later Jack’s father came into the 
room. His eyes were smiling, though his 
voice trembled as he said: 

“The doctor says mamma will live, and 
that you, Jack, have saved her life!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” breathed Jack, ‘‘but, 
papa, J didn’t save her life; it was Jip. I 
only brought Jip .» mamma, and he did all 
the rest.” 

—Ruth Merwyn 


e 
LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. IF YOU ARE ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. You CAN THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT APPEAR, 
IT IS PROBABLY BECAULE THE SAME IDEA HAS BEEN 
OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. TRY AGAIN. 
WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS YOU HAVE 
ONE FOR A NEW OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISH US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


TO DO AWAY WITH ODORS 
By C. D. G., Washington, D. C. 

To keep the odor from cooking vegetables from passing 
through the house, prepare them in the same way as you 
would for boiling on the top of the stove, but set them in 
the oven. Here they will boil, but will give out little or 
no odor. 


DAINTY WAY TO COOK AN EGG 
By Mrs. L., Virginia 
If an invalid tires of her soft-boiled egg, try this: Put 
a tablespoonful of boiling water in a saucer; set over hot 
fire; put in a lump of butter; break in an egg; stir thor- 
oughly until softly set. Add butter, salt and pepper. 
Serve very hot. 


TO PREVENT SCARS 
Sy Mrs. J. E. Shean, Butte, Montane 
If, in cooking, hot grease should splash in your face, rub 
on flour, then apply alcohol until it ceases. burning. If 
you do this, no matter how severe the burn, there will be 
no scar left. This is also a positive remedy for all acid 
burns. 


CASE FOR KNIVES AND FORKS 
By Ruth S. Strunk, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
Take white canton flannel fifteen (15) inches square, and 
hem raw edges. Turn up five and one-half (53) inches 
to form a pocket. Stitch divisions for knives and forks, 
and then tack on inside of cupboard door. 
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HINTS FOR WASH DAY 
By M., Ohio 

How td Crear Rain Water: To one tub of water 
add first a teaspoonful of dissolved alum and then two 
teaspoonfuls of washing soda dissolved in water: Stir 
well after adding each ingredient. Let stand over night. 
In the morning dip off the clear water carefully. 

To SrarcH Caticoges, Etc: Make starch just before 
using. Have starch water very blue in starching calicoes. 
Iron on wrong side. This prevents it having the glossy 
appearance which we see so frequently. Blue summer 
dresses when treated in this way, will be nice for several 
seasons. If you wish your curtains a nice ecru, do not 
put indigo in the starch. Instead, add strong coffee which 
has been strained through a cloth. Treat yellow or cream- 
colored dresses in the same way. 

To Make Ironinc Easy: Use tepid water and sprinkle 
evenly. Fold carefully. Remember that each wrinkle 
which is folded in must be ironed out. Never iron Turkish 
towels. They are much easier to get clean when they have 
not been ironed. Instead, shake well and fold. 

In hanging clothes on the line, be careful to hang them 
as straight as possible. This makes the ironing of them 
much easier. 

Unstarched clothes iron much easier when taken from 
the line. Do not allow them to get perfectly dry. 


TO MAKE SHOES SHED WATER 
H. D. Rose, South New Lyme, Ohio 
To make shoes shed water, melt some tallow in a dish, 
and, when melted, add one-fourth rosin and apply to the 
shoes; then hold them over the fire and rub the mixture 
-vell into the leather. 


CLEANSING PORCELAIN DISHES 
_ To remove dirt from porcelain dishes, saturate a cloth 
in gasoline and rub over them. Avoid doing this near a 
lamp or stove. 


PREVENTS JAMS FROM MOLDING 
Place a box of thyme in the closet in which jams and 
preserves are stored. It will prevent mold from gathering. 


TO BLEACH A SCORCH 
To take out a scorch, wet the part and lay on the grass 
in the sun. Repeat the process if necessary. 


APPLE BUTTER 
By M. L. B., Lewiston, Ilinois 


Wash apples, quarter, core and cut out imperfect spots, 
but do not peel. - Cook in large granite pan until done, then 
press through a colander. Return to stove and season to 
taste. This plan of preparing the apples for butter not 
only saves time, but in the cooking much nutriment and 
flavor comes from portion next to the skin. 


DURABLE PAINT FOR OUT-DOOR WORK 
By Mrs. O. D. G., California 

Any quantity of charcoal powdered; a sufficient quan- 
tity of litharge, as a dryer, to be mixed smoothly with lin- 
seed oil. The above forms a good black paint, and by 
adding yellow ochre, an excellent green is produced, which 
is preferable to the bright green used by the painters for 
all garden work, and does not fade with the sun. 


CROUTONS 
By Carrie L. Sprague, Erie, Pennsylvania 

I wish everybody who uses croutons for soup would try 
my recipe. Toast bread well. Then, while still hot, but- 
ter, if you wish, although they are more delicate without 
butter; then cut in tiny squares and set in a warm oven 
until thoroughly toasted through. These are much more 
digestible than when browned in butter. 
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a 
THREE-HOUR BREAD 
By Mrs. B. J. Lyons, Odessa, Washington 


A way to make bread in three hours or less, and with 
but the one raising. Very nice in cool weather, as you do 
not have to worry about the rising getting chilled during 
the night I am an inexperienced bread-maker, and had 
much trouble with my bread until I heard of this way. 
You make it from the following yeast: Twelve medium- 
sized potatoes, mashed; two cups flour; one cup sugar; 
one-half cup salt; two dissolved yeast cakes; water to 
make three quarts. 

When you make it up stiff add flour, lard, sugar and 
salt in about the proportion of one pint of flour, one-half 
tablespoon lard, a teaspoonful of sugar, and one-half 
teaspoonful salt to the loaf, and about a pint of yeast. 

Knead twenty minutes, and ame out into loaves; raise 
from one to two hours and 

This amount of yeast is ‘from twelve to fourteen 
loaves, according to size; the yeast will keep in a cool place 
so it is not necessary to make all up at once. The yeast 
is better a few days old, and if flour and yeast are warmed 
it will make better bread. 


FOR BRUISED FURNITURE 
By Anna Kleider, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Wet the part with warm water, double a piece of brown 
paper five or six times, soak it in warm water and lay it 
on the place; apply on that a warm, not hot, flatiron, till 
the water is evaporated; if the bruise be not gone, repeat 
the process. After two or three times, the dent or bruise 
will be raised to the surface. 


FINE STOVE POLISH 
Stove polish mixed with soap and water will produce a 
finer polish, and stick better than when mixed with clear 
water. 
Turpentine and beeswax, of the consistency of thin 
cream, makes a fine polish for leather and upholstered 
furniture. 


TO KEEP CIDER SWEET 
By Florence Bundy, Atlanta, Kansas 
To keep cider sweet all the year, put into a barrel of 
the liquid just made fresh from apples, two ounces of win- 
tergreen, one-half pint alcohol; set in cool place. Cider 
prepared in this manner keeps fresh and sweet all the year. 


TO DISINFECT ROOMS 

To disinfect rooms after contagious diseases, spray for- 
maldehyde thoroughly over interior of room, and close 
tightly all doors and windows for a few days. Even small- 
pox germs cannot withstand this drug. 


NEW WAY TO COOK LIMA BEANS 
By Mrs. P. H. Shuler, Seattle, Washington 
If you will-soak lima beans over night, the outside hull 


will then wash off. After cooking, they may be eaten 
without disagreeing with the most delicate stomach. 


*CORRECT WAY TO COOK VEGETABLES 


Remember, all vegetables which grow below the ground, 
as beets, carrots, potatoes, should be salted while cooking. 
Those growing above ground, as peas, beans, tomatoes, 
salt after cooking. 

If you wish to cook cabbage quickly, add a pinch of 
soda to the water. 


WASHING COLORED DRESSES 
By Mollie Jervey, Charleston, So. Carolina 
To set the color in a dress, put a little turpentine or borax 
in the water and boil. Or, soak dress in salt water a half- 
hour before washing. 
To take all color from a faded dress, put about five 
cents’ worth of cream of tartar in water and boil. 
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USES FOR PEROXIDE OF HYDROGEN 
Mrs. William Skillman, Blue Mead, New Jersey 

Peroxide and glycerine in equal parts make an excellent 
hand solution. Apply while the flesh is still moist from 
washing. One dram is sufficient for each application. 
It whitens and softens the flesh and removes tan, stains 
and the hardness and stiffness due to housework. It is 
harmless and may be applied to the face if eyelashes, 
brows and hair are avoided. It lightens the color of the 
unsightly hair growing on arms, neck and face. 

Peroxide (parts seven) and water (parts three) makes 
an effective, harmless nail bleach. 

Peroxide (parts three) and water (part one) makes an 
excellent antiseptic spray or gargle for any soreness of 
the throat in an adult or child. 

Peroxide, twenty-five per cent. gives a good mouth wash 
for any sickness where the secretions collect on the tongue 
and teeth. 

Pure peroxide disintegrates pus in superficial wound, 
abscess or boil. 


ECONOMICAL AND USEFUL 
By Mary W. Curry, Newton Center, Mass. 

Cut the worn-out feet from men’s stockings, and use 
the legs for mittens. I shape them by laying my hand 
flat on the leg, and marking around with a chalk or pencil. 
Cut out and sew on the sewing machine, taking in the wrist 
to fit closely. They are a great protection to the hands 
in removing hot dishes from the oven or stove, paring fruit 
or vegetables, sweeping, and many other things. 


TO KEEP YOUR BROOMS NEW 
By M. B. T., Evanston, Illinois 

Dip your brooms in scalding suds on wash day, and they 
will not only be cleansed thoroughly, but it makes them 
seem almost like new ones. 

CARE OF FLATIRONS 

Rub your flatirons with a little of the genuine bees’ wax 
—not the commercial wax which is sold nearly everywhere 
for that purpose—and they will keep beautifully smooth 
all through the ironing. The coarse, brown wrapping 
paper which you find at the grocer’s or market is best to 
rub them on afterward 


WASHING GLASSWARE 
By Mrs. Erland Engh, Dallas, Wisconsin 

When washing glassware, do not put it into hot water 
bottom first, as it will be liable to crack from sudden ex- 
pansion. Even delicate glasses can be washed in very hot 
water, if slipped in edgewise. 

GRAHAM BREAD 

If one cup of chopped walnuts is added to each loaf 

of graham bread, the flavor is improved immensely. 
TO WHITEN CLOTHES 


If a cupful of lime water is used in the boiler, the clothes 
will appear much whiter. 
COBBLER-CRUST FOR FRUIT 
By Mrs. Del Smith, DeWitt, Iowa 
Make batter as for drop-buiscuit, and turn over fruit, 
and bake. Peaches, berries, in fact almost any kind of 
canned fruit are fine served in this manner. 


WASHING GLOVES 
By Helen M. Percival, Glover, Vermont 


After washing chamois or other gloves, fill them full 
of clean water and hang up by the wrists todripdry. They 
will dry with the fingers distended, which is a great help. 
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NEWSPAPERS AS TIME-SAVERS 
By Mrs. S. E. French, Brookline, N. H. 

In my experience, I have found nothing that will save 
so much hard work as old papers. Take common sized 
newspapers and cut in four squares; keep a quantity hung 
on the sink-door. I use them for wiping the stove, the bot- 
toms of kettles, and washing and polishing lamp chimneys. 
When cooking, lay a paper on the floor, and when done 
with it can be gathered up with all the crumbs and burned, 
and your floor is clean, and will not have to be washed so 
often. If one will use a little thought the newspaper may 
be made to save a good deal of unnecessary labor. 


WASHING VEILS 
By Grace C. Browne, Blujord, Illinois 

Delicate laces, chiffons and veils may be easily cleaned 
by wrapping around a bottle and immersing in warm 
castile suds. No harm will be done to the most delicate 
fabrics. f 

SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE 

To those who desire a warm drink mornings, yet can- 
not use coffee, the following delicious drink will be most 
acceptable: It will also cure dyspepsia. Two quarts of 
bran, one cup of New Orleans or sorghum molasses, two 
eggs; mix all thoroughly and brown for an hour or more, 
until thoroughly roasted, then add a piece of butter size 
of a walnut, and seal in jars. 


POLISH FOR PIANO 
By Minerva J. Merrell, Shushan, N. Y. 
One-third boiled linseed oil, one-third vinegar, and one- 
third turpentine. Mix and put on witha soft cloth. Polish 
with a dry one. Have used this on my piano, and think 
it as good as any I ever bought. 


TO CLEAN A COAT COLLAR 


For cleaning coat collars, I use one part ammonia, one 
part turpentine. Shake well before using. 


TO REMOVE PEACH STAIN 
By Mrs. O. P. Newton, Edgewood, R. I. 


Cover the spot with cream of tartar and moisten with 
water. This must be done before soap is applied. 


USES FOR WHISK BROOMS 


Have a small one for each use. To dissolve lumps when 
making starch; sprinkling clothes; cleaning the bowls of 
toilets; as sink scrapers; removing anything that sticks 
to kettles. 

AMBROSIA 
(Food of the Gods) 
By M. W. Stout, Old Bridge, N. J. 

Six oranges, one cocoanut, sugar. Peel and slice oranges, 
grate cocoanut. Take a glass bowl, lay a layer of oranges 
over this sprinkle sugar, then a layer of cocoanut, then 
more sugar, then more oranges; continue this until all 
material is used, putting sugar on the top. Banana or 
chipped pineapple can be used instead of oranges. 


FRYING POTATOES 
By Miss K. T. Imlay, Brooklyn, New York 
When frying cold boiled potatoes, if slices are cut length- 
wise, instead of around the potato, they will be less liable 
to break. 
RECIPE FOR A SWEET DISPOSITION 


Three grains common-sense, one one large heart, one good 
liver, plenty of fresh air and sunlight, one bushel content- 
mert, one good husband; do not bring to a boil. 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 





THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907," SHOWS: 





Assets, over = = = = = = « = 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103,000,000) nearly = = 107 Million Dollars 
Capital Stock, = = = = = = = = 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to Policyholders), over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly - = “ = ,° = 20 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1906, over = . 2 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders td Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions ot stipulated in original 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 vA Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly = = = 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over = = 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 
One Billion, Two Hundred ,and 
Fifty Million Dollars 


The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
Claims and Dividends. 


Large Saving in Expenses. 
THE me - Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 


Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
PRUDENTIAL Fr ment nearly 314% of Premium Income. 
STRENGTH OF ate Favorable Mortality Experience. 
oy The business operations of The Prudential are 
GIBRALTAR | ‘y confined to the United States®%and strictly 
Wye [AE limited to selected lives. 
ne A ‘ (£5 


Pda oo en es} $1,250,000 
. Molders during 1907 nearly | 91,700,000 
pre ; Many letters from Policyholders noottas Site 


a9 dends demonstrate that the results more t 


“peed 116 meet the expectations of the Insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL’ INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets, 
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The Mightiest Invention of the Age! 


ATTRACTING ATTENTION FROM THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF THE WORLD 








Great Steel Structures that Remain Motionless and Im- 
movable in the Ocean Without Touching Bottom 





WAR RENDERED OBSOLETE. SHIP SALVAGE SIMPLE. 
HARBORS BUILT ON BARREN SHORES. 


“SHE press and leading magazines of every nation of the 
world have been filled with accounts of the Murray 


Marine Steady-Floating Steel Structures. This wonderful 

invention seems destined to revolutionize several of the 
greatest industries known to man. The invention bases its use- 
fulness upon the fact that fifteen feet and more under the level of 
the sea, the water is motionless, although most violent storms are 
raging on the surface. The great structures are built just the 
reverse of a ship, with wide flanges projecting on the lower side. 
By using the Murray patent, nations render sea attack on coast 
cities a thing of the past. Every railroad. must adopt the invention 
for terminal ports and bridges. A harbor can be built on any 
shore. Natural harbors can be much improved. Governments 
must employ the Murray System for light-houses, breakwaters, coaling depots, and floating 
fortresses, the last of which render the coasts invulnerable. 


WHAT VARIOUS NOTED ENGINEERS SAY OF THIS MARVELOUS INVENTION 





WM. KDW. MURRAY 
The Greatest Inventor of the Age 


James D. ScHUYLER, H. Hawcoop, F. C. FINKLE 
Vice-President Am. Soc. of | yom, Inst. C. E. of London. Chjf. Eng. Edison Electric 
Civil Engineers Co. of “Ts, A. 


“As the result of my exami- 


“T am of the opinion that 
it is not only theoretically 
feasible, but of high com- 
mercial value.” 





nation, I am of the opinion that 
a breakwater on Mr. Murray’s 
plan would be successful.” 





“The cost of applying the 
invention to practical use is 
such as to make the profits 
derived from it very great.” 





Watt invented the steam engine in 1769. Morse invented the telegraph in 1853. Bell discovered 
the telephone in 1876. Marconi perfected wireless telegraphy in 1891. 


WILLIAM EDWERD MURRAY INVENTED, IN PERFECT WORKING ORDER, 
THE STEADY-FLOATING MARINE STEEL STRUCTURES IN 1906. 


A Company called the Murray Marine Steady-Floating Steel Structures Company, has been 
incorporated for 1,500,000 shares of the par value of $10 each, to bring this great invention before 
the governments of the world, and to put the invention to its many practical uses, this stock is 
being put on the market at $5 a share. Men high up in the financial world are investing. States- 
men and Rulers are interested. Humanitarians add to the list of investors. The stock will un- 
doubtedly be worth ten times its present value within 18 months. It represents the greatest 
profit-making investment of the century. Wire or write for further information and reservations 
of stock to the . 


OFF-McGARVIN-BROWN COMPANY 
Suite 218-219 Citizens National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 


REFERENCES:—Any bank in the City of Los Angeles. 
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I am authorized to say to you that this Ad- 
ministration has made and will continue 
to make the Federal stamp upon meats and 
meat-food products stand for something. 


—Extract from address before the New York State Breeders’ Association, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. December 18, 1906, by 


Hon. George P. McCabe 
Solicitor for the Department of Agriculture 


All Swift's Products are 
| Inspected 
ob alld passed 


“Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906.” 
(See “ U. S: Agricultural Dept. Bureau of Animal Industry Circular No. 101.”) 











It means pure, wholesome products if the name “Swift” is back of them.- 
Ask your dealer for these Specialties : 


Swift's Premium Ham Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift's Premium Bacon Jewel Lard Compound 

Swift's Premium Sliced Bacon Swift’s Cotosuet 

Swift's Premium Lard Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift's Premium Milk-Fed Chickens Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift's Premium Butterine Swift’s Beef Fluid 
Brookfield Pork Sausage 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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top at Columbia 


South Carolina 









IF YOU ARE 


F YOU DON’T you'll miss much. You’ll miss the 
garden roses and the sweet-scented breath of the pines. 
You’ll miss a temperature that’s a happy medium be- 
tween the languorous heat of Florida and the penetrating 
cold of the North. You'll miss the historic capital of 

South Carolina—a city abounding in memories of delightful 

anecdote, scenes of ‘‘befo’de wah” and since, of plantation days 

and of ‘‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.” 


You'll miss one of the loveliest and most characteristic cities 
of the South, laid out in broad avenues shaded with rows of 
majestic oaks and magnolias and ornamented with many castles 
of that far-famed Southern hospitality, an environment and at- 
mosphere which is not to be found in any other resort, You’!] miss 
one of the healthiest cities in the world, located far above the 
sea level and high above the surrounding country. You'll miss 
unequalled opportunities for outdoor sports—golf, tennis, driving 
or motoring on ‘endless smooth clay roads, riding on sandy bridle 
paths or fox hunting on the large expanse of unfenced country 
clearings, quail-shooting on preserves owned by hotel. And 
you’ll miss The Colonia, the newest and most attractive hotel 
ever built in the South. It is of Spanish architecture and stuc- 
coed walls, with red tile roof, dual towers, roomy loggias, unique 
public space, large exchange, ladies’ and gentlemen’s recreation 
rooms and sun parlors, etc.; all hardwood floors, baths and long 
distance ’phones in every room and all the newest conveniences 
and appliances that produce cofnfort, rest and enjoyment. 

The Colonia is managed under the supervision of Mr. T. 
D. Green, of the Hotel Woodward, New York, and the exclu- 
sive Edgemere Club, Long Island, which guarantees Metropoli- 
tan cuisine and service. 

The Colonia opened its doors for the first time January 1st, 
1907, and will remain open throughout the year. 

Columbia is in the heart of the long-leaf pine section, 
midway between Camden, Aiken, Augusta and Summerville, 
with railway facilities unequalled by any other resort in the 
South. Columbia is one of the principal stops of all through 
Florida trains of the Seaboard Air Line and the Southern Rail- 
way. It is also on their direct lines from the West. 


For information and the handsomest hotel booklet published 
this season, write to 


THE COLONIA, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
or HOTEL WOODWARD, New York Booking Office, ssth. Street and Broadway, New York 
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The Mexican War 


with its many lessons, its personal 
anecdotes, and its thrilling chapters 


of individual bravery and zeal, 





faithfully portrayed and illustrated i in 














[ 
! THE METROPOLITAN 
: | MaGaZzInE FOR APRIL 
: (The first chapters commenced in the March issue. 
i Order at once if you wish to secure the back num- 
: ber.) April issue will be on sale broadcast March 15. 
The APRIL METROPOLITAN will also contain articles on 
le : 
ry THE NEW CRIMINAL 
el By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 
: THE KU-KLUX-KLAN~A Southern Woman’s 
: Recollections, from the social viewpoint. 
i. Subscription price: $1.50 a year; single copies 15 cents. 
st, 4 
: FIVE FULL-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
iF . THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
. 3 West Twenty-ninth St., New. York City 
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iEPIIGRI Vy PILGRIM is distinct- 


ly a home magazine. It 

is beautifully illustrated. 
Meets the wants of every 
member of the family. 


Four pages latest fashions, bright 
stories, up-to date articles on live sub- 
jects, children and mothers’ depart- 
ments, health and hygiene, practical 
culinary advice and recipes. Same 
page-size and general style as Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Now in its XVth Volume. Published 
monthly. Price $1.00 per year. 


We Want 100,000 More 











people to test it for one year. 
We know you will like it 
and become a regular sub- 


scriber after that. 


That is why 

We make you this generous offer. 
This 3-piece gold-lined Silver Set, 
quadruple plate on white metal, con- 
sisting of bon-bon dish, sugar bowl, 
and creamer, free—absolutely free, 
for the next sixty days to every per- 
son sending us $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription. We pay all charges. 


If you prefer a guaranteed Safety Razor Outfit 
to the Siver Set, you can have it. Or, a $1,000 ac- 
cident Insurance Policy, fully paid up for one year, 
if you are over 16 and under 65 years of age. Take 
your choice, but write today and enclose $1.00 to 


THE PILGRIM, Detroit, Mich. 


N. B.—Write your name and address plainly. 
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Clean Hands 


for everyone, no matter what the 
occupation, by using 


BAILEY S RUBRER 







TOILET BRUSH 
PAT. JUNE 4 39 





Por the Nails eg~ 





Price 25 ets. each. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Mailed on receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. ; 


Bailey's 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on ANY 
SURFACE, on smooth ice, 
or mar the most highly pol- 
ished floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diameter: 


No.17, - « inch 
No. 18, inch 
% 


No.9, = - _%ineh 
No. 20, - - 1—inch 
No.21, © - 1% inch 
Mailed upon receipt of price, 


30c per pair. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth expand the 
ums, keeping them soft. Com- 
‘orts and amuses the child—pre- 
venting convulsions and cholera 
infantum. Mailed for price, 1Oe. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never. irritates the gums. Can be used with any 
tooth-wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles 
Te out. No. 1, 25e; No. 2,35e. Mailed on receipt 


aplle vy. 
i - Longevity is promoted by 
friction; declining energy 
and decay follow decreas- 
ing circulation. 


QATHANS Ate 


/ BIRUSH 
ee Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
@ and 
Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, urgent ac- 
ion opens the pores and 
assists them in throwing 
off the waste which the 
blood sends to the surface. 
It quickens the circulation 
and renewed vigor courses 
through the we 4 The 
brush used dry will give a 
delightful “Massage” 
treatment. Size 3x5 in, 
Sent on receipt of price. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 


22 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS. 


PERFECT. CIRCULATION 


OF 
rHE BLOOD, 


AND 
ny PURYFIES 
’ THE.SKIN: 












































The One Great 
Standard Authority. 


Can it truly be said of any other book 
than WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY ‘that it is :— 


The Standard of the Federal and State Courts? 
The Standard of the Government Printing Of- 
fice? g The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks 
in the country? g Indorsed by every State School 
Superintendent? g Universally recommended by 
College Presidents and Educators? a Adhered to 
as Standard by over 99% of the Newspapers? 
Reliable, Indispensable, Complete, Scientific, 
Practical, Popular, The Safe Guide for a Profes- 
sional Man, Business Man, Teacher and Student? 


Should You Not Own Such a Book ? 


Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United 

States Commisgioner of Education. Highest Awards 

at the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 
25,000 NEW WORDS. 

2380 Pages. 5000 Tllustrations. 


ALWAYS UP TO DATE IN EVERY RESPECT. 







































WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY—The largest of 
our abridgments. Regular edition, size 7 x 10x 25-8in. Thin 
Paper Edition, size 5 3-4 x 85-8 x 1 1-2in., printed from sawe 
plates, on bible paper. Unsw' for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 pages and 1400 iJlustrations. 














Write for “The Story of a Book,” Dept. N. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 
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Lest You Forget — ‘‘ORDER ‘HEART THROBS’, TODAY "'— She Says So 








Field, Bird and Opera Glasses 








Only goods guaranteed to be of standard quality 
are here offered; they are altogether superior to 
glasses generally used for premium purposes. We 
obtain them from the Globe Optical Company of 
Boston, which alone should sufficiently establish 
their desirability. 

No. 23. This illustration is of a Field Glass 
(large size) with first quality achromatic lenses, 
new style adjusting screw for quick focusing. Has 
large eye pieces and adjustable sun shades. Price 
prepaid $9.00. Given for 15 new subscribers. 

No. 24. Marine Glass, similar to No. 23, but 
with shorter body and therefore larger field of view. 
Price prepaid $9.00. Given for 15 new subscribers. 

No. 21. Bird Glass (pocket size). Weighs but 
twelve ounces. Made with the shortest body pos- 
sible to give the wide field of vision necessary in 
bird study. Lenses are fully achromatic. Price 
prepaid $5.00. 


No. 23. Large Size Field Glass. Given as an award jor nine new subscribers. 





All the above glasses are of strong and durable 
make. Brass parts are highly japanned. Black 
Morocco or grain leather finishings. Each is 
packed in leather carrying case, with straps, and 
Bird Glasses are supplied with leather cord to snap 
in eyelets on sides of glass. 

No. 120. Is a high grade Opera Glass at a low 
price. Metal parts of brass highly japanned; 
leather of best. quality seal Morocco grain; lenses 
first quality guaranteed achromatic. Price pre- 
paid $5.00. 


Given as an award for nine new subscribers. 


These goods are especially desirable for Holi- 
day and Birthday Gifts or for weddings and wed- 
ding anniversaries. Recinients of such beautiful 
and useful gifts could hardly feel greater delight 
with any other gift of equal value. Quotations 
on more expensive styles of finish either for cash 
or for premiums, sent upon request. 





Reapino Grass. Almost every family and office should have a good reading glass, and 
the ne here illustrated is a three-inch lens mounted in German silver frame and with 
ebony handle. The lens is of superior quality and powerful. 
Each reading glass is packed securely before mailing to insure 

- delivery. Price 
prepaid 75 cts. 

Given for one 
No.3. Powerful Reading Glass. ae os ead 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston. and 15 cents, 
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Stories that make the 
Warm blood pulse through 
The veins in a riot of 
Pleasant emotion. 

YOUNG’S 


M A R j MAGAZINE 


contains a complete novelette 


"A Flight from Love™ 


A French Story done into English. 


The 23 short stories in this 
number are alive with inten- 
sity and realism. 


15c. a copy at all news-stands or from the publisher. 


YOUNG’S MAGAZINE, 
Dept. N.M. NEW YORK. 

















Souvenir Postal Cards 
. FREE... 


Twenty different subjects, no two alike. Views, Comics and Art 
Subjects. Copyrighted artistic cards beautifully rare in colors. 

Send us one yearly subscription to THE AMERICAN QUEEN 
with 25 cents to pay for the yearly subscription and we will send 
you, by mail, postpaid, twenty assorted Souvenir Postal Cards, no 
two alike. 

The subscription may be that of a new subscriber or the renewal 
of an old subscription, but cannot be your own subscription, as the 
postal cards are given to the person sending the subscription, but 
cannot be given to the subscriber. ‘The postal cards are given as 
a remarkably liberal reward for sending the subscription, but ‘can- 
not be given directly to a subscriber as an inducement to subscribe. 


The American Queen, 
125 East 23rd St., New York. 


)Print Your Farge die $08" Money teres, peaber 


"alee Own Ae easy, printed rules. Write factory 









0 se presses, type, paper, 
Ay Card S tne Pressco.,Meriaen, Coma. 





ATrainLoadofBooks 


Boots to be closed out at a than cost 
per and er a ng free. 
‘Beker Nate Book 


voy bd Concern, 
Failed & ion Gla Fes 
pao Pub. _ The Dominion Co. 

We purchased the entire stock of four of these o Big 


krupt Book Houses and big quantities of the other 
two. hata are closing it out now at 10 to 50c on the 





SAMPLE PRICES: Late copyright books, 
were $1.50. My price 88¢. List includes The 
Sea Wolf, House ss 
Clansman, Hearts an Masks, Eben Holden, 
Man of the Hour, ond dozens of others. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Half 
Regularly $36. 00. My price ‘97. 715. 

Dickens’ Com; 


Works, 15 yol. 
ly $15.00. My rice $2.90 agers 


rn meg Personal 
Regularly $24.00. My price $8.75. 

Millions of » thousands of- titles, 
chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or 
set of books you want for next to nothing, 
while stock lasts. 











wa goks op Shtveed « on a Appro roval 


book ee new and satisfactory, or subject to at 

my expense. Write for my big Free Bargain of this stock 

before ordering. It costs nothing. Will save you money. Postal 

card will 1D it. 
DAVID 8. CLARKSON, The Book Broker, 
322 Como Building, Chicago. 








There’s Something 
You Want to Know 


What IS it? 
At a cost of but a FEW CENTS PER DAY we will KEEP YOU 
POSTED on ANY SUBJECT—no matter WHAT—that is before 
the oe that IS BEING, or is GOING TO BE, 
TTEN and PRINTED ABOUT. THAT IS OUR BUSI- 


Accomplished through out TOPICAL SUBJECTS PRESS 
CLIPPING SERVICE and LITERARY BUREAU—the most 
COMPLETE and BEST ORGANIZED in the world. 

Reading and clipping from over 50,000 PUBLICATIONS 
MONTHLY (including every Daily and nearly every Weekly and 
— in the U. S.— 

peer. you. EVERY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS—or as 
FREC TLY AS DESIRED—with EVERY ITEM printed, 
ANY HERE (or covering such territory or publications as you 
may desire) relative to the subjects in which you are interest 
rite for BOOKLET “B,” stating SUBJECT you wish covered 
—we will tell you how we can SERVE YOU (sending you sam 
me) and what it will COST. We furnish ORIGIN t 
essays, speeches, debates, etc., if desired. 








Other Things You May Want to Know 


OUR ¢ “PERSONAL ITEM” SERVICE: We supply Cae 
from ALL PUBLICATIONS, of everything said about YOUR- 
SELF or YOUR BUSINESS. Ask for Booklet ‘‘C” and sample 


Clippin 
Sin “TRADE NEWS” SERVICE: We supply DAILY ALL 
NEWS of value in marketing your products, making investments, 
etc. Ask for Booklet ‘‘A” and sample Service, stating line. 
It’s Simply a Question of HOW We Can Serve You—Ask US. 


International Press Clipping Bureau 


112 Boyce Buiiding Chicago, U.S.A. 








D.auG.Roses— 









are the best. Always on t own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United’ Mitates, Safe sostent si guaranteed. Over 50 years’ ex: 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. Write for 


NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 
for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 
free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers, Established 1850, 170 greenhouses, 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West G Pa. 
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ENDORSEMENT OF “HEART THROBS” 





FROM THE 








Lewiston, Me., Journal 


You may call this book “‘my own” — my very own, 
such a book is ‘‘Heart Throbs”—something really worth 
while. 7 

Boston Daily 
“Heart Throbs” occupies a place not hitherto filled. 


The New York Times 
All through the marble-topped gprtnr oie sectio! 
“Heart Throbs” will hold sway, like “Ben Hur” 
“Barriers Burned Away.” 
Minneapolis Journal 
An anthology of the favorite selections of thousands 
of people, and as such has a peculiar interest. 
Courier-Journal, Louisville 
Valuable for entertainment and reference. 


PRESS AND PEOPLE 





Cleveland Leader 
“Heart Throbs” is unique and invaluable. 


The Evening Post, New York City 


The book is strong in optimism, morality thos— 
any clergyman or platform orator who is lookinig for illus- 
— material along these lines will come upon his own 

ere. 


Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


“teart Throbsé’— charming for every lover of real liter- 
ay as the day’s work and makes the heart 
t faster. 


Milwaukee Journal 


It is the sort of thing over which our grandmothers will 
weep and smile; and to which little children will turn for 
help and reference and inspiration. 





PLAINVILLE. Conn., March 2 1906 
I am delighted with the book. It is just the pook to 
keep by one; to peep into when one needs encouragement 


and inspiration. 
ALICE E. MOORE 


Troop AvE, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


What do I think of “Heart Throbs?” 1 think it w 
sur, for pathos and sweetness, wit and humor. 
wish every Christian minister possessed a copy of it. 


JANE F. SWALLOW 


SARATOGA, WYomING, Feb. 27 1906 


While my wife prepared lunch, 1 read selections from 
“Heart Throbs”—old favorites—all the good things I 
had ever known. I exclaimed: * This is a gold mine filled 


with nuggets!” 
J. F. CRAWFORD 
Lone Oak, Ky., Feb. 20, 1906 
“Heart Throbs” is simply a treasure. 
MRS. ISIAH RAGSDALE 
Tirrin, Ox10, Jan. 31, 1906 
I appreciate it more and more every day. It is a book 


that one will never tire of. 
MRS. L. J. BARHART 


CHEYENNE, Wyomin, Feb. 17, 1906 
I am more than pleased with “Heart Throbs.” It is 
the greatest book investment I evet made. 


GEO. L. ERHARD 


NeEwrTon, Pa., Feb. 1, 1906 
I am just in receipt of ‘‘Heart Throbs.” It surpasses 


my greatest expectations. 
ELIZABETH O’NEIL 


Cumnor, VA., June 26, 1906 
In compiling “Heart Throbs,” you have done good 
work for the present and future generations. . 


MRS. ROBERT NELSON POLLARD 


PLATTEVILLE, WIs. 


Just received the book “Heart Throbs.” Indeed it 
is a rare little gem. The book is loved by every member 
of our family. ;, 

W. H. ELLIS 


Vincennes, INDIANA, March 30, 1906 
The “Heart Throb Book” and National Magazine 
should be in every family, especially where there are young 


people. 
MRS. M. W. ROHRBOUGH 








There is only one book in the world, of 





400 pages, which is the work of 50,000 





people — that book is “ Heart Throbs.” 





More than 50,000 men and women from every state in the Union 
compiled this book 























Vick 
Createst flistorian 


John Clark Ridpath 
THE FAILURE OF THE PUBLISHERS 


Places in our hands the remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 Double Column renee, 2,000 oo Illustrations 
Brand New, latest edition, down to date, b t ly b d Half Morocco 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and a ess plainly, an to us now before you forget it. 
r. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


SS 
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Ke 
HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY HISTORY 
HISTORY HI IU . ee pe E Of THE Ce rHe 
WORLD WO WOK ORLD WE WORLD WORLD WORLD 
af Vv A ° 
Ke os 


RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH RIDPATH 


VOL. V VOL:V VOL. Vill 


Weight 
55 Ibs. 


|S gy tng takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French ele- 
gance and British power; to the rise of the Western world, including the complete history of the United States and 
all other nations down to the close of the Russia-Japan war. é 


| agpeet ney ease enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other his- 
torian has ever equaled. He pictures the great historical events as though they were happening before 

your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; 
to sit inthe Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers ; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spear. 
men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon ; to know Napoleon as you know 
Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of his- 
tory real living men and women, and about them he weaves the rise and fal! of empires in such 
a fascinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 























Wrile a 
letter 
like this: 









Western 





'N 

IDPATH?’S history is strongly endorsed by Presidents Harrison, Cleveland and Mc- Aveoclation 
Kinley, Jefferson Davis, Lew Wallace, John L. Stoddard, Bishop Vincent, Dr. Cuyler, SS St. 
Rabbi Hirsch, Presidents of Ann Arbor, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Tufts, Trinity, Chieage, fll. 





Please mail, without 
cost to me, sample pages 
of Ridpath’s History -con- 
taining his famous ‘‘Race 
Chart’’ in colors,map of China 
and Japan, diagram of Panama 
Canal, etc., and write me full par- 
_ticulars of your special offer to 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE readers 


Sign your name and give 
your FULL address, 


Bates, Colby, Smith, Vassar, Yale, and other Colleges, and by the Great American Peo- 
ple, 200,000 of whom own and love it. 

















IDPATH is generally conceded the Greatest His- 

tory ever written. Itis so beautifully written your 
$1 children will learn to love it. It is the only gen- 

eral history recognized as an authority. You should 

Brings the } know history in these history-making days. This is 

Complete Set,] your chance to buy for much less than ever before. 

Balance ou may pay small sums monthly if you 


saul game SEND LETTER TO-DAY AND WE WILL 


MAIL SAMPLE PAGES FREE - 
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‘Clear white, ssporeiing teeth, 
Nature's priceless gems, are 
assured by early and regular 
use of Rusifoam, the pearl: 

making dentifrice. 
RusBifoam is liquid, antiseptic, 
dainty, fragrant, delicious. While 
cleansing and preserving the teeth. 
it sweetly purifies the breath, and 
wy refreshes the mouth. 
I Merberloss wiltessés, ich tn possession 
QAM pearls, Ay that 
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Delicate Women. | 
Delicate Fabrics 


—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE. 


| Fabrics — because Pearline 

cleanses salely—-Oaickly | 

Without Rubbing. 

“Women — because Pearline 
~. makes coarse things Easily 
. f washed by Delicate women 

and Delicate things Safely 

washed by Strong w One| 








Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 

















THE TELEPHONE AND THE 
HAPPY HABIT 


By the Editor 


ITH the wild winds of March howling around the corner, I seek the old rock- 

ing chair for another chat with the Happy Habiters, and as I sit down, my 

eye falls upon the telephone in one corner of the room. It occurs to me that it would 

be delightful to “‘ring up” all our. Happy Habiters, and have a little chat. I ran- 

sack my memory for your numbers, and find at last that there is one general wire 
that will reach every one of our noble order, and we are all on the same exchange. 

‘Number, number,” calls the operator at the other end, and I promptly reply, 
“Seven, the perfect number,” and add that the exchange is “‘Cheerfulness.” Per- 
haps you may think that the operator supposed that I was crazy, but no, our opera- 
tor-never talks back—she responds in a nice soft voice, and we are connected. So 
we begin with a “‘Hello,” not a severe, questioning hello, but a happy hello—a hello 
that tells the whole story of cheerfulness and the pleasure we have in speaking to_ 
each other. 

“Do you hear?—What’s that ?—Oh, now I hear—Everybody happy ?—That’s 
good!” 

If all the improvements that have been invented come into common use, there 
really is no reason why I should not soon be telephoning you all every month, in addi- 
tion to sending my printed message, but, whether this ever comes to pass or not, 
there is a telephone message that always reaches—it is the wave of cheerful thought 
that flows between all the members of the Ancient Order of Happy Habiters. 


* Oe * 


HEN ctanding one day watching the grimaces of a friend, as he talked over 

the telephone, it occurred to me what a good idea it would be if: we could only 
be as pleasant when face to face with people as we usually endeavor to be over the 
telephone. I think we all have a telephone voice, just as ministers change their 
voices to a Demosthenic roar when addressing a large number of people. — 

I once wished to see a gentleman with whom I had talked a great deal over 
the telephone. Every time his voice came with a sweet, rising inflection that re- 
minded me of feminine tones, I imagined him as a gentle, nice little man whom 
I would like to take on my knee and give fatherly advice. Imagine my astonish- 
ment, on being ushered into his presence, to see a big six-footer,—a dark man with 
black Vandyke beard, dark eyes and a voice like the bull of Bashan. However, 
he was most cordial and kind, though he must have wondered at my extreme con- 
fusion. When I had recovered my breath, I said: 

‘““Sdeath, sire, how is it you manage to have that winsome telephone inflection— 
is it natural or acquired?” 

‘Well, you know I am a member of the Happy Habit Order, and read the Na- 
tional,” he laughingly replied, ‘‘and I have been in business a good many years, 
and have found out that civility pays, whether in wooing a customer over the coun- 
ter, inditing a letter, or talking over the ’phone.” ; 
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After this astonishing contradiction between a man’s voice and his appear- 
ance, I thought I would make another call, but this time I felt even more sure of my 
ground. He was another man whom I had never seen in the flesh, but who fairly 
made the telephone booth tremble, and the instrument shake, when he called up 
“The National.” All the wires rattled, and the operator usually got nervous 
when he was on the wire. I always pictured him as a rearing, tearing, excitable 
big man, in a high state o/ nervous tension, probably with a bristling black beard 
and aggressive manner. 

I opened the door and entered his office, and lo and behold! there was just the 
nice, little fair man I had imagined as the owner of the mild voice, and he was advanc- 
ing with outstretched hand and pleasant smile to meet me. One of the sweetest 
little fellows I ever looked upon, I thought. He had not much hair, and there were 
dyspeptic lines on his face, but despite that I found it impossible to believe that this 
was really “the man with the bark,” as we called him. So I candidly told him about 
it, and he seemed as much astonished as I had been at his appearance, but said: 

“T am delighted that you called my attention to it. I must have been barking 
over the telephone for years, but no friend ever told me of it before, except my wife 
——and I never believed her,” he added contritely. ‘Now I am going to see what 
I can do about it—take lessons in clocution, voice culture, anything rather than 
‘bark’ at people all my life.” 


* * * a * 


O it occurs to me that we may arrange for every member of the Happy Habit 

order to talk pleasantly over the telephone; not only pleasantly, but naturally, 
—if you have not naturally a pleasant voice, just cultivate it. A man who thinks 
he has a good, singing voice, spends hours in practice—now why not cultivate a 
pleasant-speaking voice, and secure not only a valuable asset in conducting busi- 
ness, but reduce the nervous strain in your home? Why not spend a pleasant hour 
each night or morning, conversing with some friend, rehearsing for the first pleasant 
voice play? Just surprise your wife or mother by using that voice unexpectedly, 
and see how delightfully startled she will be. I think you will find it really exhil- 
arating to discover that you have a voice worth cultivating. 

So, for 1907, if we can have all the telephone wires—long distance, toll lines, 
suburban and local exchange—just ringing out with the pleasant tones of good 
cheer, there will bea large amount of pleasure given and irritation and annoyance 
eliminated by the culture of the “telephonic voice.” 


* * * * 


FELT especially honored recently in receiving a letter from a gentleman who 

is in charge of a large number of salesmen, and was pleased to learn that they 
have a session once or twice a year, and inject into these meetings the spirit of enthu- 
siasm and good-nature, the manager’s remarks usually running along the lines of 
suggestions that they shall all hold up their heads and be happy and confident, for 
he is convinced that the people who always sell goods are those who have adopted 
the “‘happy habit” and bring it right into their commercial life. 




















THE MANNING MAIDS 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ITH the dawning of the new year, there 

is nothing so exhilarating as to look 

back over the past twelve months and note 

the unmistakable signs of progress. This is 

not only for the satisfaction which it affords, 

but to gain a stimulus for still greater effort 

in the future. Looking forward into the year 
1907, we can 


aside in the contest of check books; but we 
yield to none in the sincerity of our welcome 
to a young writer or artist of real genius. © 
A number of three-color art frontispieces 
and other illustrations will be printed—the 
work of a young artist of great genius, Mr. 
F. S. Manning now appears for the first 
time in the pages 





promise the 
readers of the 
National some | 
rare treats; not 
only from the | 
corps of distin- 
guished story 
and article writ- 
ers, from which 
the larger maga- 
zines have per- 
sistently drawn 
their recruits 
during the last 
eight years, but 
in the art de- 
partment. It is 
commonly re- 
marked among 
the editorial fra- 
ternity that the 
contents page of 
the National is 
pretty keenly 
scrutinized, for 
the reason that 
a number of 
prominent writ- 
ers of the day 








of the National. 
A modest young 
man is Manning. 
In all t he per- 
plexities of mag- 
azine - making 
there is none 
greater than that 
of selecting the 
cover design, 
and I have dis- 
covered that this 
is not exclusively 
my own experi- 
ence, but is quite 
general among 
publishers. No 
wonder that we, 
consider the man 
who has _ solved 
the problem 
worthy of all 
praise, and if he 
be not unduly 
elated by his 
success, we nat- 
urally call him 
a modest man. 
Selecting a cover 
for a magazine is 








made their debut 
there. FRED S. MANNING 
We consider From the pencil sketch by himself 


ourselves fortun- . 

ate in securing their first work, with all the 
genius and enthusiasm of the ripening crea- 
tive spirit in it which has since established 
their fame. After these writers become well 
known, it is true that the National stands 


an undertaking 
fraught with as 
much anxiety as 
the choosing of a new dress by a woman of 
limited means. Once purchased, whether it 
suits or not, no matter who considers it un- 
becoming, she will have to wear it. In the 
matter of covers, we can always suit ourselves, 
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but the tastes of our readers vary in the most 
amazing manner; letters will come to us 
praising and criticising the self-same cover; 
so all that remains for us to do is to go ahead 








which way the current runs, and from the 
many letters received since the issuance of 
the December number, we gather that -we 
struck it right that time, and that our new 

















and constantly endeavor to live up to our 

highest ideals of “the good, the beautiful, the 

true,’—so far as our purses will allow. 
Sometimes, however, a straw will show 


MRS. GEORGE -T. JENNINGS 


From the portrait by F. S. Manning 








artist knows just what we need; for this cover 
has aroused much favorable comment. Sev- 
eral of our readers thought it was a copy of 
some rare old painting. But it is even more 
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than that; it is the creation of a new type of 
beauty. In other words, it is the distinctive 
individuality of conception and delicate and 
artistic technique that give the ‘‘Manning 
Maid” a charm as peculiarly his own, as the 
“Gibson Girl” is the exclusive 
property of another artist. 


possible with any other medium, It is a 
sympathetic medium—one in which the ar- 


*tist can arrive at the effect desired with the 


least possible annoyance.” 
Mr. Manning seems to have attained to the 





Mr. Manning now resides in 
Chicago, and although a young 
artist, has already won his spurs 
asa portrait painter. Among the 
many portraits of prominent so- 
ciety women, an unusually charm- 
ing example is his picture of Mrs. 
Lawrence Fitch, daughter of Mr. 
Earling, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. 
Anyone who has seen this picture 
will at once understand how the 
soul of the artist is reflected in his 
work. His touch is dainty yet 
strong, and the spirit that lives in 
his pleasant blue eyes seems to be 
transmitted to his fancy pictures. 

Mr. Manning spent his cradle 
days at Port Huron, Michigan, 
thirty years ago, and has ever been 
an ardent student of art. Those 
familiar with his work will say 
that he has certainly :ucceeded, 
despite the fact that he has en- 
countered the usual hardships 
that fall to the lot of the young 
artist. He inherits his artistic 
taste from his grandfather, who 
was a portrait painter, and as- 
cribes his success to the unfailing 
confidence and encouragement of 
his wife, which he declares has 
had more to do with the develop- 
ment of his career than all other in- 
“fluences combined. Though Mrs. 
Manning neither draws nor paints, 
she has artistic and refined taste; 
and Mr. Manning assured me that 











no drawing ever leaves his easel 
without her approval. 

Mr. Manning has attained his 
greatest success in his studies and 
portraits in red chalk. Regarding this me- 
dium he says: 

“‘No other medium is so suitable for the 
interpretation of the delicacy and daintiness 
of a woman’s skin. A softness of effect is 
attained with less effort than I have found 


PORTRAIT STUDY 
From the red chalk by Fred S. Manning 


ideal state of perfection described by Kipling, 


No one shall work for money, 
No one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working and each in his 
separate star, 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it, for the God of 
Things as they Are. 








| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
| 
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For Mr. Manning seeks rather to develop 
his powers than to paint pictures that will 
bring in large sums of money; knowing his 
views on this subject, I was not surprised to 
learn that he contemplates—as soon as he 


Mr. Manning will produce for the National 
six distinct types of American womanhood, 
which will make a collection of unusual in- 
terest. It is interesting to know that Mr. Man- 
ning furnished one of the prize illustrations 

















MR. SEYMOUR THURBER 
From the red chalk by Fred S. Manning 


can arrange it—a residence of some years in 
Europe, which he declares is ‘necessary to 
the proper rounding out of an artist’s life and 
work.” He has held several exhibitions of his 
paintings at the Thurber galleries, and feels 
that he owes much to Mr. Thurber’s interest. 


for the famous and popular Armour calendar 
for 1906, and another appears in their 1907 
calendar. We feel that the addition of such 
an artist as Mr. Manning to the staff of the 
National will give our readers work of rare 
artistic quality during the coming year. 








PROBLEMS IN MUNICIPAL ECONOMICS 


By W. C. Jenkins 


DETROIT 


ROBABLY not for years have the pub- 

lic service corporations in nearly every 
large city of the country been on the rack to 
‘the same extent as they are at the present 
time. The coincidence of the various at- 
tacks seems to grow out of the fact that the 
earlier grants are gradually reaching their 
limit of time, and also that there are in some 
cities street railway systems the franchises 
upon which have expired, while many gas 
and electric light companies are doing busi- 
ness under municipal licenses that are dead. 
It is a well-known fact that many of the 
franchises given thirty years ago were loosely 
drawn and afforded but little protection to 
the people against the encroachments of cor- 
porate greed, and after a long series of abuses 
it is no wonder that the ideas of most people 
on questions of this nature are in a very cha- 
otic condition. In the work of educating 
the masses upon municipal problems, there 
does not seem to be any well-defined plan. 
These questions are generally left until the 
heat of political campaigns when the public 
mind is swayed, not by the questions at issue, 
but by the comparative power of the rival 
political organizations. At such time the 
rabble and vicious often obtain control, and 
important questions affecting the municipal- 
ity and great corporate interests are decided 
by a class of people who believe that by mak- 
ing the rich poor the poor will become rich. 
The many questions of a perplexing nature 
that are constantly arising in American cities 
seem to require the careful attention of every 
student and admirer of industrial progress. 
The movement for public ownership of muni- 
cipal enterprises seems'to have, broken out 
anew, and is beginning to take the form of 
an economic creed, and"some very excellent 
arguments are advanced for and against pro- 
positions of this nature. Happily, history 
and economic principles and not sentimental 
imitation must; be relied upon to work suc- 
cessfullyin American cities, which have no 
traditional superstitions to create highly- 


flavored presumptions. Neither should these 
questions be left for the politicians to settle. 
There is a class of men who would destroy 
the corporations, hamper them with impos- 
sibilities, and assail them in the public press. 
They would make the returns on great busi- 
ness enterprises so sufficiently small and 
uncertain by petty legislative restrictions, that 
it would be folly to expect the application 
of the genius of the world’s noted men. As 
a general proposition, it may be safely stated 
that the men who would reduce large for- 
tunes had nothing to do with making them. 
They could not manage large industrial con- 
cerns, if they were given the opportunity; 
and probably no class of men are more dis- 
qualified for the supervision of public service 
corporations than the majority of legislators, 
and any suggestion that the wealth of the 
land should be controlled by this class seems 
to be nothing short of impertinence. If a 
government is not strong nor wise enough 
to regulate and supervise the business of a 
monopoly properly, it is not strong nor wise 
enough to own and operate the business of 
a monopoly economically. : 

In discussing the municipal progress and 
those economic questions that agitate the 
public mind in Detroit, Buffalo and Cleve- 
land, it is safe to state that similar questions 
arise in nearly every city of importance in 
the country. It is interesting to note what 
these cities do, as well as to listen to sugges- 
tions as to what they should do regarding im- 
portant municipal matters. That there is 
in these cities a class of functions that can 
better be performed by society than by in- 
dividuals, and conversely there is another 
class that can better be performed by indi- 
vidual effort than by society, are well known 
and admitted facts; but to establish a proper 
classification is not an easy matter. 

To one interested in the purely economic 
question arising in street railway operation, 
the history of street railway organization and 


development in the city of Detroit is of more 
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than passing interest. Perhaps no city has 
possessed conditions that gave rise to so many 
important discussions, experiments and liti- 
gation involving economic theories and ques- 
tions so vital to the industry at large. Accord- 
ing to reliable authority, Detroit was. the 
fourth city in the United States to have a 
regularly established street railway line. New 
York was the first, Boston second, and Balti- 
more third. 

| All the street railway companies now in- 
cluded in the Detroit United Railway system 
were chartered under one or the other of two 
statutes of Michigan, known respectively as 
the Tram Railway Act, passed in 1855, and 
the Street Railway Act passed in 1867. The 
Tram Railway Act provided originally for the 
construction of tram railways, but, in 1861, 
was amended to include the building of street 
railways in and through any city in the state, 
not, however, without the consent of the muni- 
cipal authorities, and under certain rules and 
regulations which they saw fit to prescribe. 
The street railway act of 1867 authorized any 
street railway company organized under the 
provisions of the act, with the consent of the 
corporate interests and by ordinance, to con- 
struct street railways upon streets which 
should be designated by the proper authori- 
ties. The road was to be operated under 
such rules and regulations, including rates 
of fare as provided by the ordinance, but it 
provided also that after the consent and grant 
had been accepted by the company, the au- 
thorities could not revoke such consent, or 
deprive the company of the rights and priv- 
ileges conferred. These provisions formed 
the basis for a very important decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, when 
the city of Detroit in 1899, under its police 
power, attempted by ordinance to reduce the 
fares on some of the older street railway lines 
organized under these acts. 

The first franchise was granted November 
24, 1862, for a street railway through Jeffer- 
son, Michigan and Woodward avenues, the 
principal down-town business streets. It 
gave to the grantees exclusive anc blanket 
franchises on the streets named, and the first 
option to build on any other streets of the 
city, in consideration of which the street rail- 
way company was to keep the surface of the 
street inside of the rails and for two feet, 
four inches outside thereof in good order and 
repair. The rate of fare was not to exceed 
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five cents, and the only taxation clause pro- 
vided that the grantees should pay to the city 
of Detroit, annually, fifteen dollars for each 
car. On November 14, 1879, an ordinance 
was passed supplementary to the one passed 
in 1862, extending the life of the franchise 
thirty years or until 1909, in consideration of 
which certain concessions were given by the 
company, notably, that it was thereafter to 
pay the city a tax of one per cent. on its gross 
receipts, and pave and maintain on all streets 
occupied by its tracks the space constituting 
its roadway and between the tracks. 

After the ordinance of 1879 was passed, a 
number of differences arose between the De- 
troit City Railway Company and the city, 
and a new ordinance was passed January 4, 
1887, over the mayor’s veto, providing con- 
ditions for adjusting these disputes. The 
annual tax was increased to one and one-half 
per cent., until December 31, 1896, and from 
January 1, 1897, the company was to pay 
two per cent. on its gross receipts until the 
end of the franchise. In January, 1889, ad- 
ditional franchises were given the company, 
and the city council took occasion to impose 
new conditions 7. ¢., the granting of free trans- 
fers at certain points; limiting the speed to 
ten miles an hour, and requiring an average 
speed of at least six miles an hour, and the 
sale of workingman’s tickets good on all lines 
at certain hours at the rate of eight tickets 
for twenty-five cents. 

In the year 1891, the Detroit Citizens’ 
Street Railway Company purchased the 
property, and it was in this year that ar- 
rangements were made to equip all the lines 
for electric traction. 

While important cases were pending against 
the new company, in 1894, the owners de- 
cided to withdraw from street railway in- 
vestments, and the property was sold to R. 
T. Wilson & Co. of Boston and Mr. Tom 
L. Johnson, now mayor of Cleveland, became 
general manager. Three months after the 
transfer, the famous three-cent fare franchise 
was granted to a rival company. 

The history of street railway matters from 
the year 1890 until 1900 is one long record of 
agitation, discussion, charges and counter 
charges, personal and otherwise, and legal 
controversies involving decisions by the city 
courts, the circuit and district courts and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
history would also include mich of the poli- 
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* tical history of Detroit and the state of Michi- 
gan for that period. The idea of a three- 
cent fare found its chief champion in the per- 
son of the Honorable Hazen S. Pingree, who 
had been elected mayor of Detroit in 1890, 
and it is undoubtedly true that most of the 
subsequent agitation on this subject in De- 
troit was the result of his announced inten- 
tion to secure cheaper rates for the city. Mr. 
Johnson and his company strenuously op- 
posed any reduction of fares. The city coun- 
cil passed an ordinance reducing the rate of 
fares, and the company took the case to the 
circuit court, and finally into the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The final de- 
cision was the most important decision affect- 
ing street railway interests ever rendered. 
The Supreme Court decided that the fran- 
chise granted the company in 1862, and 
amended and supplemented in 1897, was in 
_ effect a contract between the city and the com- 
pany, and the city had no power to alter the 
rates therein provided. 

Baffled, but not defeated, Mayor Pingree 
induced outside capitalists to accept new 
franchises for street railways on most of the 
streets in Detroit not then occupied by the 
old company, these franchises to be granted 
with the express provision that the fare was 
to be eight tickets for twenty-five cents dur- 
ing the day, and six tickets for a quarter dur- 
ing the night. A corporation was formed 
under the name Detroit Railway, and the 
war was on. It has developed that the ad- 
vocates of the three-cent fare proposition were 
not saving the people the amount of money 
promised, because of the fact that the tax- 
payers were called upon to bear the expense 
of building and keeping the streets in repair. 
Fifty miles of track were laid by the new 
company in 1895, and the two companies 
were operating very largely on parallel streets. 
The struggle for traffic was very keen, and 
the new company was brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy before the situation was satis- 
factorily adjusted. The old company had 
the advantage in location, the new company 
had the lower fares. In 1896, a temporary 


lease was given by the Detroit Railway to © 


the old company. 

In 1899, Mr. Pingree came forward with 
a new proposition, to the effect that the city 
ought to purchase all the street railway prop- 
erty in Detroit, and operate the lines as public 
property. An act was passed, March 24, 


1899, authorizing the city of Detroit to pur- 
chase the street railways. April 24, 1899, 
a bill of injunction was filed in the circuit 
court, to restrain the street railway commis- 
sion appointed by the city from acquiring 
the railways. At the same time, quo war- 
ranto proceedings were commenced in the 
superior court to test the constitutionality 
of the act. The proceedings were taken into 
the United States court, where decision was 
finally given that the law was unconstitu- 
tional. On December 31, 1900, the Detroit 
United Railway was formed, with the Everett- 
Morse interests in control, and ultimately 
took over all the street railway properties in 
Detroit and the suburbs. On the original 
low rate lines, tickets are still sold at the rate 
of eight tickets for twenty-five cents, but on’ 
the other lines, a straight five-cent fare is 
charged, with lower rate tickets at certain 
hours of the day. 

On account of the fact that some of the 
company’s important franchises will expire. 
in 1909, the question of a new arrangement 
has become one of more than passing inter- 
est. The matter was made a political issue 
in the last campaign, and columns of space 
were occupied in the local newspapers for 
and against the proposition as submitted by 
the mayor and agreed to by the company. 
Mayor Codd’s proposed franchise would give 
Detroit the cheapest fares in the world. It 
provided for a two and one-half cent fare 
for five hours of the day, the balance of the 
twenty-four hours six, tickets with universal 
transfer were to be sold fora quarter. Mayor 
Codd’s proposed franchise was defeated, but 
the returns of the election showed that a 
large number of citizens did not vote upon 
the question, either through a lack of knowl- 
edge on the subject, or through willful in- 
difference. It is a significant fact, however, 
that a careful canvass made by the writer 
among the leading manufacturers of the city 
showed that the business element was almost 
unanimous in the belief that the proposition 
was a commendable one, and should have 
been endorsed by the people. 

Much talk was indulged in during the 
campaign regarding municipal ownership of 
the system, but it is very doubtful if the gen- 
eral proposition of municipal ownership can 
be safely applied to corporations like the 
Detroit United Railway. Here is a street 
car system that has few equals and no superi- 
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ors. Its organization is perfect in every de- 
tail, and no city is given better service. The 
innovations and improvements that have 
been introduced have involved quick and 
expert decision, which could not have been 
made by collective action. Government is 
too ponderous and slow to give decision on 
anything of importance in corporations where 
the form and method is constantly changing, 
and therefore collective authority would sup- 
ply the maximum inefficiency, while private 
control would furnish the greatest efficiency. 
Under municipal control, the taxpayers of 
the city of Detroit would be compelled to 
contribute the $100,000 taxes paid annually 
by the street railway company, and be forced 
to liquidate debts on a venture that it would 
require years to put on a profitable basis. 
Its success would be very improbable, be- 
cause it would be a political creation, with 
5,000 men dependent upon the vicissitudes 
of politics to hold their positions. Its very 
nature is political; it would have its begin- 
ning in politics, and it would end there. 
When the city of Detroit is brought face to 
face with the proposition of terminating the 
Detroit United Railway franchise, a com- 
plication bids fair to involve the interested 
parties in litigation, the end of which cannot 
be surmised. 

It is difficult to understand how the city 
of Detroit can ever apply municipal owner- 
ship to the street railway system, for the rea- 
son that much of the business of the Detroit 
United Railway is with the other cities. The 
system reaches every city of importance for 
a distance of 100 miles. 

The report of the president for the year 
1906, shows that the mileage increased dur- 
ing the year from 541 to a little over 620 miles. 
the Detroit, Monroe & Toledo Short Line 
being included in the increase. The rolling 
stock -of the various companies comprising 
the system consists of 830 closed passenger 
cars, 342 open passenger cars, 212 freight 
and construction cars, 13 line cars, 36 ex- 
press cars, 6 miscellaneous cars, 2 locomo- 
tives, 2,288 motors and 1,766 trucks. 

There are nine power plants, with a com- 
bined capacity of 31,385 horse power; two 
storage batteries, with a combined capacity 
of 45,000 amperes, and 12 sub-stations, with 
a combined capacity of 7,150 K. W. 

The passenger statistics show that the De- 
troit United proper carried 142,021,464 pass- 
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engers during the year. Of these 105,068,- 
377 were those who paid their fares; 32,362,- 
869 were on transfers, and 4,590,218 on em- 
ployes’ passes. The receipts per revenue 
passenger averaged .oqg60, and, deducting 
the transfer and employes, gave an average 
receipt of .o341 per passenger. 
GAS 


The troubled sea upon which the gas cor- 
porations of the city of Detroit have been 
sailing for the past half-century would, if 
gazed at_in a dispassionate manner, tend to 
discourage anyone who might imagine that 
capital invested in public service corpora- 
tions is always safe and sure to produce hand- 
some returns. A complete history of the 
gas corporations that have been doing busi- 
ness in Detroit would bring into the limelight 
a series of conditions that would display the 
stupidity of common councils on one hand 
and the fine Italian hand of the professional 
promoter on the other. It would show how 
franchises were granted, and the. records of 
same either lost or stolen, and it would bring 
into view the exceptional condition where a 
public service corporation was doing busi- 
ness for years without any license or under 
a franchise that had expired. It would show, 
also, the strange spectacle of a municipality 
that did not know whether it had a contract 
with its most important public service cor- 
poration, or if it had a contract, what its pro- 
visions were. Then again it would show how 
eager some investors are for franchises re- 
gardless of their provisions. Franchises have 
been accepted in Detroit which bound the 
grantees hand and foot, and which ultimately 
brought them to the verge of bankruptcy. 

The Detroit Gas Light Company was or- 
ganized under a special act of the legisla- 
ture, March 14, 1849, and its corporate ex- 
istence limited to fifty years. Subsequently, 
the charter was amended by the legislature, 
by changing the name of the corporation, and 
extending the time for the construction of the 
plant. In 1851, the city and the gas company 
entered into an agreement by which the right 
was granted to the company to run its pipes 
through and to such portions of the city as 
it might desire or it might be necessary to 
supply the citizens. The city then gave an 
exclusive franchise to the company for ten 
years to manufacture and vend gas. In 1861, 
another agreement was made and in this 
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agreement the company contracted to fur- 
nish gas to the citizens for two dollars and 
fifty cents per one thousand feet. This agree- 
ment was made for five years. The city had 
no copy of the franchise or contract with the 
company, and the only copy was in the pos- 


session of the company. When the license 


expired in June, 1866, nothing was said about 
a renewal, and the company continued to 
extend its mains in the streets of the city, and 
between the years 1866 and 1892 thirty-six 
miles of mains were built by the company, 
without any express franchise provision that 
it might utilize the streets of the city for that 
purpose. The only rights the company pos- 
sessed in the streets were those acquired by 
acquiescence. 

In 1871, the Mutual Gas Light Company 
was organized under the general laws of the 
state. Later, another corporation took pos- 
session of the plant, and the name was 
changed to the Mutual Gas Company. One 
of the principal features of the franchise given 
to this company provided that if the com- 
pany shall at any time enter into any com- 
bination with any gas light company concern- 
ing rates to be charged for gas either to the 
city or to private consumers, then the consent 
given by the ordinance shall cease and the 
ordinancé be null and void. The company 
was also expressly forbidden to sell its prop- 
erty, franchises or privileges to any other 
company, under a penalty of forfeiture to 
the city of its works, mains and other property, 
and an acceptation of the ordinance on the 
part of the company shall be deemed a con- 
sent by the corporation that the title of the 
property shall vest in the city in case of such 
sale. Notwithstanding these unusual pro- 
visions, the company accepted the franchise, 
and began the construction of its plant. 
These provisions formed the basis for sub- 
sequent litigation. Another provision in the 
franchise was that the company should have 
the privilege of supplying gas at rates less 
than was then being charged | y the Detroit 
Gas Light Company, as may t agreed upon 
with the consumer. Neither vas the com- 
pany to charge higher rates than an average 
of the rates charged the private consumers 
in Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo and 
Sandusky. 

On June 28, 1877, it was claimed that the 
company, contrary to the provisions of its 
franchise, entered into a combination with the 


Detroit Gas Light Company concerning rates 
to be charged for gas, and on December 14, 
1877, the com council repealed the ordi- 
nance, and detered that the’ Mutual Gas 
Company had forfeited to the city all its pipes 
and property in the city, and authorized the 
comptroller to assume and take possession 
of the plant. 

The matter was taken to the courts, where 
it was given judicial consideration. On the 
fifteenth day of April, 1878, under mort- 
gage foreclosure proceedings, the property of 
the Mutual Gas Light Company was sold 
by a Master in Chancery to Thomas Dean, 
and he about the same time conveyed the 
plant to the Mutual Gas Company,.and under 
this conveyance the new company claimed 
to be entitled to enjoy the rights and privil- 
eges granted to the Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany. The city, on the other hand, claimed 
that at no time had it consented to these 
mortgages and conveyances, and, therefore, 
could not recognize the new company. 

Furthermore, the city claimed that the 
agreement made between the two companies, 
whereby the municipality was divided into 
two districts, was a violation of the provi- 
sions of the franchise given the Mutual 
Gas Light Company. The object sought 
when the franchise was granted was active 
competition, which would keep rates within 
reasonable limits, and it was claimed that 
the results of such a combination would re- 
move all competition and permit the two com= 
panies to enjoy their respective territories un- 
molested, and give great and unreasonable 
profits to the stockholders. 

The Michigan Gas Company was organized 
February 4, 1889, under the general law. Its 
object was to supply the people of Detroit 
with natural gas for fuel purposes. The or- 
dinance given the company provided that 
the corporation should not consolidate with 
any other company, nor should it agree with 
any other gas company as to prices charged 
or to be charged for gas and the price of such 
gas should at no time be more than thirty- 
three cents per one thousand feet, supplied 
and used for fuel purposes. The desire of 
the council seemed to have been to permit 
the grantees thereunder the right to intros 
duce natural gas into the city. 

Days and months of uncertainty elapsed, 
and various conflicts between the city and 
the corporations, and between the corpora» 
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tions themselves, were carried into the courts. 
Finally a truce was arranged, through the 
efforts of Mr. Pingree, and ge different com- 
panies were consolidated, and a new franchise 
granted, in 1893, which completely wiped 
out the past, and established new conditions 
for the future. 

To supply a city of 400,000 with a commo- 
dity so necessary as illuminating gas and fuel 
gas, involves ability of an unusual order, if 
there are to be pleasant relations between dis- 
tributor and consumer. It is both the pre- 
sumption and the realization that there will 
be differences in which anger and distrust 
will test the explanatory power of the com- 
pany’s officials. It can also be expected that 
there will be an undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion, but if there is a general belief that such 
a public service corporation as a gas company 
so controls its affairs that the majority of its 
patrons have no complaints to offer, and the 
minority has its complaints investigated and 
adjusted something approximating perfec- 
tion is attained. The management of the 
Detroit City Gas Company has invariably 
shown a disposition to meet the people half 
way in any matters that affected the interests 
of both, and the company has given conces- 
sions in the way of rates regardless of the 
prices that might be charged under the fran- 
chise. 

In December 1905, a sensational charge 
was made against the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany, before a council committee on fran- 
chises, by a former employe. His statement, 
under oath, was to the effect that, as office 
manager of the gas company in 1899, he in- 
vented a system of bookkeeping at the re- 
quest of the manager, that would deceive 
the city in the amount of gas consumed. 
When this charge was made, it created in- 
tense excitement. The management of the 
company promptly asked for an official in- 
vestigation. The employe charged that the 
actual consumption for the year ending June, 
1898, was in rough numbers 500,000,000 feet, 
whereas the amount reported to the city au- 
thorities was only 282,975,700 feet. As the 
terms of the ordinance provided that when 
the total consumption reached 600,000,000 
per year, the net price should be reduced from 
one dollar to ninety cents, and when it reached 
800,000,000 the price should be further re- 
duced to eighty cents, the charge made by the 
former employe amounted to conspiracy, in- 
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volving perjury to defraud the citizens of 
Detroit who were users of gas. The em- 
ploye estimated that the 800,000,000 mark 
had been reached several years ago, and that 
the actual consumption at the present time 
was not less than 900,000,000 feet. 

The city accountant, by direction of the 
common council, began an investigation at 
once. With a large force of, assistants, he 
made a thorough examination of the com- 
pany’s books, with the result that no irregu- 
larities were discovered, and the gas com- 
pany was completely exonerated of the charge. 
As a further result of the investigation, it was 
shown that at least two years would elapse 
before the city would be entitled to a reduced 
rate, figuring at the ratio of increase at that 
time. The company, however, came for- 
ward with a proposition to give the people 
of Detroit eighty-cent gas at once, in return 
for certain franchise amendments. . The im- 
mediate reduction would affect a saving of 
$135,000 to the consumers. In return, the 
company asked the privilege of discontinu- 
ing the filing of its annual report, the immedi- 
ate installation of one meter for measuring 
both illuminating and fuel gas, the reduction 
of the discount period from thirty to fifteen 
days, and a charge of a minimum rate per 
month for the use of meters when the con- 
sumption is little or nothing. 

The aldermanic mind could not understand 
why the gas company was making such a lib- 
eral reduction, without any formal demand 
on the part of the council, or any combination 
of citizens, and the supposition became gen- 
eral that there was a “‘joker” somewhere be- 
neath the surface. Then again a certain ele- 
ment in the council wanted to know what 
political applause the aldermen would ob- 
tain from’ extending benefits to the people 
which the council had no hand in creating. 
The proposed reduction came from the com- 
pany without solicitation, and while the new 
1ate would secure to the people of Detroit 
eighty-cent 1s, the fight for which in the 
days when Mr. Pingree was mayor had been 
long and bit.-r, with the eighty-cent rate as 
a beacon light to sustain hope and courage, 
yet certain members of the council believed 
that if the company could furnish the gas for 
eighty cents, it could also supply the com- 
modity for seventy cents; and so the matter 
was hung up in the council for several weeks, 
until the newspapers became tired of the 
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dilly-dallying on the part of the aldermen, 
and demanded action at once. The com- 
pany withdrew the proposition to reduce the 
discount period from thirty to fifteen days, and 
with a few minor changes, the ordinance 
finally passed the council. The amended or- 
dinance gives the company permission to 
furnish gas to the people on what is known 
as the Sliding scale, and the new rate is as 
follows: For 50,000 feet or less per month, 
80 cents; on the next 50,000 feet and not ex- 
ceeding 100,000 feet, 70 cents; on the amount 
used between 100,000 feet and 200,000 feet, 
60 cents; and on all amounts in excess of 
200,000 feet, 50 cents. For all gas used in 
the operation of gas engines, the price was 
fixed at 60 cents. 

It is the opinion of many people that the 
frank and open manner in which complaints 
against the Detroit City Gas Company are 
being adjusted at the present time, will soon 
bring about a much better feeling on the part 
of the people toward this public service cor- 
poration. It would be folly to disguise the 


fact that there has been a lack of confidence - 


on the part of the people in many of the pre- 
tensions of the management of the Detroit 
public service corporations. This was prob- 
ably caused to a great extent by the vigorous 
manner in which Mayor Pingree sought to 
sccure the cheapest possible rates from these 
corporations, and it was no wonder that the 
corporations in return placed their affairs 
with the city in master hands, and took ad- 
vantage of every possible technicality. 

The franchise under which the Detroit City 
Gas Company is now operating has seventeen 
more years to run. It is believed to be one 
of the most advantageous contracts in the 
United. States between a public service cor- 
poration and a municipalty. There are few 
cities getting lower rates, and perhaps none 
where the citizens may pay their gas bills 
within thirty days and get the benefit of the 
discount. Usually, the discount period is 
ten days, and rarely has the limit been fixed 
at twenty days. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


When some writer gives the people of the 
United States a history of street lighting by 
electricity, no chapter will contain more profit- 
able matter for study, or for illustration of 
general principles, than that which will give 
the record of street lighting in the city of De- 


troit. This city was one of the first to use 
electric lights on its streets. It began in the 
early ’80s, and in 1884 the city abandoned 
all other lights. The street-lighting business 
was believed by those who first engaged in it, 
to be a monopoly secured by patent rights; 
they found their mistake after much money 
had been invested under this belief. In De- 
troit competition ensued, then consolidation, 
and finally municipalization of the service. 

The original electric lighting company in 
Detroit began business in 1882, and was 
named the Brush Electric Light Company. 
In 1883 the contpany secured a contract from 
the city to do street lighting, and twenty-two 
arc lamps were installed at once, and this 
contract was renewed from time to time until 
1890. The next company organized was the 
Excelsior Electric Light Company, which 
also did series arc lighting in the business dis- 
trict. In 1889 the Detroit Electric Light & 
Power Company was organized, and the con- 
cern proved to be a formidable competitor 
of the older companies. At that time each 
of these concerns had the customary licensee 
relationship with the large electrical concerns 
that were manufacturing under patents, and 
in some cases they were simply subordinate 
branches of these companies. The alter- 
nating current system was introduced in the 
city by the Detroit Electric Light & Power 


‘Company, as licensee of the Fort Wayne 


Electric Company. In 1890 the Brush Elec- 
tric Light Company bought out the Excel- 
sior Electric Light Company, and introduced 
the alternating current system of the Westing- 
house Electric Company. In the same year, 
arose the first competition for street lighting. 
The contract was given for three years to 
the Detroit Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, and this company at once constructed 
a complete new system. When their con- 
tract expired the company had installed 
1,279 street arc lamps, and had duplicated 
the street lines of the Brush Electric Light 
Company. During the term of this contract, 
the two companies got together; the Fort 
Wayne Company, already controlling the De- 
troit Electric Light & Power Company, 
bought the stock of the Brush Electric Light 
Company, and reorganized it as the Penin- 
sular Electric Light Company. In 1893, 
when the three-year contract of the Detroit 
Electric Light Company had expired, it was 
generally thought that the rates were alto- 
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gether too high and there was much public 
dissatisfaction with the service. It was at 
that time that the stupidity and greed of the 
corporations established the fact that they 
intended to secure the electric lighting con- 
tract either by fair means or foul, and the 
bungling manner in which they undertook 
to obtain the contract created a feeling of 
distrust between the municipality and the 
public service corporations that has not been 
healed to the present day. The lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the people of Detroit in 
its public service corporations is largely a 
result of the high-handed manner in which 
the attempt was made to railroad the street 
lighting contract through the common coun- 
cilin 1893. At that.time there were members 
in the Detroit common council who could be 
“reached,” and knowing this fact, the cor- 
porations sought to make the most of it. 
No more dramatic scene ever occurred in 
Detroit than when Mayor Pingree rose with 
calm deliberation in the council chamber and 
held in his hand $200 in currency which had 
been turned over to him by an alderman who 
claimed to have been given the amount for 
his vote and influence in the passage of the 
street lighting contract. In the annals of 
public service corporation history, there are 
few such examples of direct attempt to hold 
up a municipality as those which character- 
ized the effort to secure the public lighting 
contract in the city of Detroit in 1893. It 
was apparent that the corporations: could not 
recognize the drift of opinion among the peo- 
ple, but tried to convince them that unsteady 
and uncertain lights were worth a high price, 
and they depended entirely upon the retention 
of the city lighting contract by an appeal to 
the technicalities of the patent law and to the 
purchasable members of the common coun- 
cil. The managers of the corporations could 
not see the handwriting on the wall; they 
utterly failed to keep in touch with the pub- 
lic, and as a result while the people of De- 
troit were absorbing all the fool figures that 
the wildest theorists could furnish regarding 
municipal ownership, not an argument de- 
serving credence was offered in contradiction. 
The people were damning the poor” quality 
of the lights, and were told they did not know 
a good light when they saw it. When they 
complained about the excessive charges, they 
were told that they could get no lower figure. 
This was the condition, and Mayor Pingree 


endeavored to put an end to the extortion. 
When the bids were opened, the council found 
they were almost as far above a possible 
figure as the costs published by the theorists 
were below it, and as a result of this bung- 
ling attempt to “‘manage” the common coun- 
cil, and to bulldoze the people, the coming 
of municipal ownership of a street lighting 
plant in Detroit was as certain as the coming 
of summer. 

The continued operation of a municipal 
lighting plant in Detroit has been of no par- 
ticular value to the taxpayer; but its estab- 
lishment served to prove to managers of pub- 
lic service corporations in a great many cities 
that the people can sometimes be aroused to 
a righteous indignation. It cannot be pos- 
sible that a system which has for its sole ob- 
ject the duty of supplying street lights can 
perform that duty any cheaper than a light- 
ing concern fully equipped can furnish this 
service as a branch of its business. But the 
municipality was considered a legitimate ob- 
ject for plunder, and the manipulators of the 
attempted hold-up brought about conditions 
that not only cost the corporations a great 
deal of money, but which have been of no 
particular benefit to the people at large. It 
is estimated that the destruction of values 
which brought the street lighting equipment 
of the corporations down to its junk value 
was in the neighborhood of $400,000. 

The municipal lighting plant has been 
running eleven years, and the figures given 
out by the public lighting commission seem 
to convey the impression that a great saving 
has been affected by the establishment of the 
plant. This is true if the offer made to the 
common council by the corporations in 1893 
of $102.20 per arc light per year can be used 
as a criterion; but when it is understood that 
the following prices, under private ownership, 
prevail in adjoining cities, the economy is 
more imaginary than real: Adrian, $64.80; 
Athens, $60; Battle Creek, $65; Jackson, 
$67.85; Ludington, $60; and Saginaw, $65. 
Even the villages immediately adjacent to 
Detroit pay from sixty-five dollars to seventy 
dollars, and it is fair to presume that the city 
of Detroit could get a rate equally as low. 
According to the reports given out by the 
public lighting commission, all comparative 
figures on the cost of lighting the city of De- 
troit by a municipally-owned plant, and on 
the cost of lighting other cities under the con. 
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tract™system, show in favor of Detroit, so 
favorably, in fact, that the charge has been 
made that the figures are misleading. It has 
been charged that in reducing the total an 
nual expenditure to the basis of average cost 
per lamp, the item of depreciation and other 
important items were entirely ignored. ‘When 
the plant had been running ten years, a state- 
ment showed that if all the property whjch 
the lighting commission possessed should sud- 
denly be swept out of existence, the cost per 
lamp for the number ‘of lamps maintained 
annually for the ten years would be eighty- 
seven dollars and sixty-three cents, but the 
commission has real estate and equipment 
upon which a valuation of $875,000 has been 
placed. The last few years the reports made 
by the commission have been very satisfac- 
tory, but it is feared that higher figures may 
by expected in the future. It is claimed that 
the commission in- making up its reports, has 
given too little attention to depreciation, and 
none to obsoletion. Ten-year-old lighting 
machinery is worth but little more than its 
junk value, if a corporation expects to keep 
pace with modern electrical progress. The 
English accountant-engineers give as much 
attention today to obsoletion as they do to 
depreciation. 

As a consequence of losing the city con- 
tract, supplemented by the hard times of 1893 
to 1896, the Detroit Electric Light & Power 
Company went into the hands of a receiver; 
and, in 1896, the Peninsular Electric Light 
Company defaulted in the interest on the 
bonds given to pay for the old Brush Electric 
Light Company plant, and was turned over 
to the trustee for the bond holders. In the 
meantime, a small concern known as the 
Edison Illuminating Company, organized in 
1886, had gained considerable foothold in 
the city, and when the property of the De- 
troit Electric Light & Power Company was 
offered for sale, this company was the only 
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logical bidder. Individual stockholders of 
the Edison Company also purchased the 
Peninsular Electric Light Company property 
at foreclosure sale in 1898, and reorganized 
the company that year, since which time the 
Edison and Peninsular Companies have been 
under identical management. The Edison 
Illuminating Company distributes direct cur- 
rent under the Edison patents and licenses. 
The Peninsular Electric Light Company dis- 
tributes alternating current under the Thom- 
son-Houston and Westinghouse patents. 
In addition to the electric lighting concerns 
already mentioned, there existed a small cor- 
poration known as the East Side Electric 
Company. This was a private corporation, 
organized under the electric light law, and 
the company served direct current to a small 
number of business men and residences in 
the Gratiot Avenue district. As a conse- 
quence of internal friction among the stock- 
holders, the stock was offered for sale. It 
was purchased in 1903 by individuals con- 
nected with the Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany, who ran it as a separate concern until 
1905, when its assets were turned.over to the 
Edison Company without profit. 
There has been since the organization of 
the Edison: Illuminating Company, a con- 
tinuity of management and policy, and that 
policy has been to preserve a pleasant rela- 
tionship with the municipality and with the 
citizens. There has been no opportunity 
for quarrels about street lighting contracts 
since 1893, and, while beyond a doubt, there 
is a certain feeling among citizens of Detroit 
that the municipal plant should logically do 
commercial lighting, that feeling seems to 
be more of an expression of an abstruse 
theory than of a desire for improvement in 
the price or service of the existing lighting 
companies.[JBoth observation and the gen- 
eral public opinion are that the service is ex- 
cellent, and the prices are not unreasonable. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTHWEST—A LAND OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


By Mildred S. McFaden 


OTWITHSTANDING a veritable pzon 
is ceaselessly sounding the praise of “‘The 
Southwest,” one who has never traversed this 
witching realm of sunny skies can have no 
just conception of the magnitude, the diver- 
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sity and charm of this wonderful country— 


a country indescribably rich in natural re- * 


sources, and whose development is a marvel 
to all who come in close and vital touch with it. 

The resources of Texas alone are well-nigh 
boundless. It is not only an empire in size, 
but its wealth is greater than that of any other 
state in the Union, and accrues from multi- 
tudinous sources. In fact, to have any true 
comprehension of the vast and varied oppor- 
tunity afforded by this peerless common- 
wealth, one must consider the immensé area 


—with altitude running from sea-level to se 
eral thousand feet above—climate ranging 
from semi-tropic to north temperate, and the 
wonderous richness and diversity of the soil. 

Whilé primarily Texas is an agricultural 
state, there are ample facilities and right con- 
ditions for any and every kind of effort the 
human mind is capable of putting into opera- 
tion. The fact that it is in the infancy of 
its development presents advantages for capi- 
tal, energy, skill and enterprise not found in 
the states where development has reached the 
maximum. 

No other portion of the Lone Star State 
is showing greater industrial activity or more 
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rapid and substantial growth than that known 
as “‘West Texas” along the way of the Texas- 
Pacific railroad. ; 
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It was the writer’s good fortune recently, 
to make a special journey over this road. It 
was delightful weather, the skies serenely 
blue, the sunshine warm and golden. As I 


gazed from the car window over the broad 
and fertile acres stretching away to the far 
horizon’s rim, and noted the vast fields of 
cotton, and great herds of cattle grazing in 
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sweet content, I realized that I was indeed in 
a land of opportunity—opportunity for homes, 
for peace, for plenty. In the very heart of 
this land of promise, and right in the geo- 
graphical center of the state, nestles the proud 
little city of Abilene—a city of 10,000 in- 
habitants, and the largest on the Texas-Pa- 
cific between Fort Worth and El Paso. 
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Further westward, and exactly midway be- 
tween Fort Worth and El Paso, is located the 
pretty, wide-awake town of Midland, a town 
that doubles in population each year, and 
which purposes to continue this phenomenal 
performance indefinitely. 

There is, however, excellent reason for 
this unusual activity, for Midland offers the 


most attractive inducements for the home- 
seeker and the investor. Situated twenty- 
eight hundred feet above the sea—the natural 
health level—the climate is ideal, the en- 
vironment beautiful, the surrounding coun- 
try rich and productive, and business oppor- 
tunity unprecedented. Midland is indeed a 
model town, with artistic homes, good schools, 
several churches, an opera house, fine busi- 
ness blocks and.a magnificent court house. 
Many of these are built of the famous Pecos 
sandstone, and embody the most pleasing 
features of modern architecture. In fact, 
the thriving little city, with its busy windmills, 
was a surprise tome. But when I had talked 
with Mr. J. E. Shumate, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Club, Mr. R. E. Slaughter, and other 
representative citizens, I discovered the key- 
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note to the situation. In civic pride and the 
welfare of Midland they are a unity, and the 
cosmopolitan air and up-to-dateness of this 
pretty metropolis of the southern plains is 
but the expression of their united enthusiasm. 

The rapid settlement of west Texas is in- 
dicated by the great train-loads of people 
literally pouring into that section. The 
family is everywhere in evidence—husband, 
wife and their dear little brood, veritable 
“‘stairsteps,” so to speak, enroute to homes 
in this fair and promising land. I felt as I 
journeyed along, that, if our good President 
could take a long trip over the Texas-Pacific, 
he would not worry, for the present at least, 
about the prospect of race suicide. In this 
connection, I could not resist a bit of pleas- 
antry with Mr. E. P. Turner, the genial pass- 
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enger agent of this line. Noticing that the 
glass doors of the cars were beautifully em- 
bellished, the dominant feature being a stork, 
I asked him if he had chosen this fabled bird 
as a symbol of his road. His eyes twinkled 
merrily as he replied: ‘‘Could you choose a 
better one?” 

I could not! 

tes, Whe 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to 
predict a glorious fu- 
ture for this wondrous 
commonwealth. Na- 
ture has endowed it 
with her best and choic- 
est gifts. She has hid- 
den underneath the un- 
dulating surface vast 
reservoirs of oil and gas 
and water; great store- 
houses of coal ar J min- 
eral and building stone; 





she has charged the soil with the elements 
essential to perfect growth of cotton and wheat 
and alfalfa, and tempered the sun to the needs 
of orchard and vineyard and garden. As a 
crowning gift, she has flooded the realm with 
sunshine, and arched over all a sky serenely 
blue. 

In view of the boundless opportunity thus 
offered, one does not wonder that the call 
of the Southwest has reached the remotest 
corners of our country, 
or that people are flock- 
ing from all directions 
to secure homes in a 
land‘ where’ ‘conditions 
are so favorable to the 
highest moral, physical 
and intellectual devel- 
opment, as well as to 
the largest measure of 
industrial and finan- 
me cial success. 


THE NATURAL ATTRACTIONS OF UTAH 


By W. C. Jenkins 


HE natural attractions of Utah are nu- 

merous, and many of them are very in- 
teresting. ‘The scenery of the state has been 
compared to that of Switzerland, in that the 
mountains, having no foot-hills, rise abruptly 
from the valleys to their lofty sum.its. Be- 
tween the mountain ranges lie agricultural 
valleys that surpass in fertility many of the 
famous valleys of the world. Utah has a 
number of curative hot springs; indeed, so 
common are they that they are convenient 
to almost every settlement of importance. 
Ogden has two famous hot springs within a 
short distance from the city. The oldest, 
perhaps, is the celebrated Utah Hot Springs, 
located about ten miles from Ogden, on the 
Oregon Short Line railroad. This is one of 
the oldest institutions of its kind in the state, 
and, therefore, has a remarkably long list of 


cures to its credit. Many people afflicted 
with rheumatism visit this wonderful health 
resort each year, and few fail to receive bene- 
fit. The waters contain such ingredients as 
chloride of sodium, iron, sulphur, magnesia 
and lithia, and possess remarkable healing 
qualities. The ailments most relieved by 
these waters are rheumatic, kidney and stom- 
ach troubles. The temperature of the differ- 
ent springs varies, some being as low as ninety- 
five degrees, and some as high as 128 to 140 
degrees Fahrenheit. The Utah Hot Springs 
has excellent accommodations for taking care 
of the afflicted, and is located in one of the 
most picturesque localities of the state. 

“lt Lake City, the capital of the state, has 
an esuimated population of about 80,000. It 
was founded by the Mormons, on the twenty- 
seventh of July, 1847, and is the ecclesiastical 
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center of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. From its founding until about 
1870, when it was a city of about 25,000 peo- 
ple, the population was almost wholly Mor- 
mon, but the opening of the mining industry 
brought in many gentiles, since which all 
classes of religionists have resided there. Salt 
Lake City is situated in an elbow of the Wa- 
satch Range, and lies partly on the mountain- 
side and partly in the valley; its western 
portion being on the banks of the Jordan 
River, one of the inlets of the Great Salt Lake. 
Owing to the large lots and blocks, and the 
width of the streets, the city covers a greater 
area in proportion to the population than any 
other city in the United States. The blocks 
contain ten acres, the lots are 165 x 330 feet, 
and the streets are 132 feet wide. The cli- 
mate and schools of Salt Lake City have 
caused it to be selected as a home place by 
many of the residents of the inter-mountain 
country, whose means and business permit 
them to reside there. Inter-mountain mil- 
lionaires are competing with each other in 
building palaces, and every mining success 
in the region is soon evidenced by a beautiful 
home in Salt Lake. Some of the principal 
establishmeats represent an outlay of over 
$400,000. 


* * * 


Great as are Salt Lake’s interests of 
every kind, its mining interests are by far the 
most important. For 500 miles in every 
direction, mineral mills and miners are at 
work. They all pay tribute to Salt Lake in 
one way or another, and no mining city in 
the United States is so favorably located. 
Every mine west of the Rocky Mountains 
that seeks a purchaser, seeks him first in Salt 
Lake, where there are millions of dollars 
available for meritorious mining enterprises. 
There are streams of ore from every direction 
flowing constantly to the Salt Lake smelters, 
and streams of money going out of the Salt 
Lake banks to pay miners and mining ex- 
penses. There is no measuring the impor- 
tance of the mining industry to Salt Lake, 
and no telling how great it will become when 
the half-scratched area of the mineral empire 


is further developed. The principal mining 


cities tributary to Salt Lake are Park City 
and Bingham. In the Alta District, which 
lies over the range from Park City, is located 
the Columbus Consolidated mine, which is 


giving promise to be one of the most impor- 
tant mines of the state. Alta is one of the 
famous old camps of Utah, and it has been 
in its decadence for many years. Now it is 
having a revival. During 1904, some of the 
old mines were re-opened, new ore bodies 
uncovered, and an important output passed 
to shipment. 


* * * 


The Camp of Bingham lies south of Salt 
Lake about twenty miles; it is “the old re- 
liable” of Utah’s mining camps. Mining 
commenced there in 1863, with the first min- 
ing locations ever made in Utah. Active 
operations, however, did not begin until after 
the completion of the Union Pacific railroad, 
since which time the camp has been a steady 
producer. Bingham has had epochs of gold, 
silver, lead and copper mining, in the order 
stated. The principal mines are the United 
States, Boston Consolidated, Utah Copper and 
the Ohio Copper Company. All of these 
mines are regarded as among the most promis- 
ing and permanent mining properties in the 
West. 

es ae 


In Park City are located the Ontario mine, 
Silver King, Daly West and Daly Judge, and 
a cluster of lesser lights. 


* * * 


The second city of Utah is Ogden, with a 
population cf about 20,000. The location 
of Ogden is a beautiful one. It is watered 
by the Ogden and the Weber rivers, which 
furnish an dmple supply for a population of 
200,000. The city is well-built. There are 
private residences that would be an ornament 
anywhere. -Fine churches are owned by the 


-Mormons, Methodists, Catholics, Baptists, 


the Episcopalian, Unitarian and other sects. 
There are fine public and denominational 
schools, a convent school under the care of 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross, with a building 
costing about $250,000. It is an up-to-date 
town, full of enterprising, pushing people 
who know what they want and go right out 
and fight for it. Ogden has good streets and 
a good system of water-works, an electric 
railroad, and ali other municipal essentials. 
It has the largest water power electrical energy 
plant in the state, built at a cost of nearly 
$2,000,000, and now a part of the system of 
the Utah Power Company. 
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The second largest sugar factory in Utah 
is operated here. The city is beautifully lo- 
cated on the side of the Wasatch Range, and 
from the higher districts a view is had of the 
Great Salt Lake and the beautiful Weber 
valley. Ogden Canyon is undoubtedly one 
of the most picturesque in the great West, 
and during the summer season is visited 
by thousands of strangers. Some of the 
main sources of Ogden’s prosperity are the 
terminals and connections of four railroads. 
Eight canning factories, five banks, fifty job- 
bing houses and other lesser industries add 
to the wealth of the city. 

The religious contentions which are char- 
acteristic of Salt Lake and some of the other 
western cities, are absent from Ogden. The 
business men work together in harmony, re- 
gardless of religious beliefs. The banks of 
Ogden are among the most important finan- 
cial institutions in the West. 


* * * 


Brigham City is one of the oldest and per- 
haps prettiest of the small cities of Utah. It 
was named for Brigham Young, and was the 
residence of a number of the most prominent 
Mormon pioneers. The city is practically 
all Mormon, but this fact does not in any 
way detract from the progressiveness of the 
inhabitants or the excellence of the municipal 
administration. This is, undoubtedly, the 
most fertile locality for the growth of peaches 
in the United States. In this particular, it 
has a distinction essentially its own. The 
city nestles beneath lofty mountains, and is 
thus sheltered front those extreme weather 
fluctuations that so often ruin the peach 
crop. 

a ee 


Provo, the home of Senator Smoot, and the 
site of the Brigham Young Academy, is one 
of the prettiest and most charming little cities 
in the West; population is about 6,000, 
and practically all Mormon. It has two 
banks; the Provo Commercial Bank, of. which 
Senator Smoot is president, being much the 
larger. The city has an excellent electric 
light and water system. 


* * * 


Out on the prairies of Utah, in the town of 
Provo, the Startup Candy Company shows 


‘that wherever American people may go they 


must have their “sweets.” Here may be 
found the grandsons of William Startup, who 
inaugurated the business in Manchester and 
London and began making there the famous 
English ‘“‘Love Rock.” His son, W. D. 
Startup, was one of the pioneers of Salt Lake 
City, and the grandsons continue the busi- 
ness. 
a eee 


By making goods of fine quality, they have 
drawn toward them, from hundreds of the 
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largest candy factories in the United States, 
a trade that reaches as far East as New York 
and Chicago. This company are the only 
makers of chewing gum in the inter-moun- 
tain states, and have just added another 
building, which makes their entire plant over 
27,000 feet—the largest of its kind west of 
the Missouri. From a small beginning, this 
little plant, established in Utah not so long 
ago, has developed into an industrial insti- 
tution paying out annually over $35,000 in 
wages and sending out a product that indeed 
does honor to an ancestor who was so promi- 
nently identified with the candy business in 
merrie old England. 











F there ever was a man who deserved 
special distinction for what he has done 
for the musical entertainment of the Ameri- 


can public, it is Henry W. Savage. His pro- 
duction of “‘Madame Butterfly” has been one 
of the important events of the season. Mr. 
Savage has always been intense in his desire 
to develop and exploit American talent and 
American ideas whenever possible. ‘“‘Madam 
Butterfly” is an opera based upon.the book 
and play of that name, with the music written 
by Giacomo Puccini, the Italian composer. 
There is something fresh and vigorous in 
the orchestration of the opera, especially in 
the first two acts, which are fascinating in 
their daintiness and virility. And that duo— 
it is superb! There is always a touch of real 
Americanism in a Savage production, though 
it may present a naval officer in the harbor 
of the Orient, or some other foreign scene, 
yet the Yankee suggestion will always be felt, 
no matter what the theme or general setting. 
It was my good fortune to witness the pro- 
duction of “‘Madam Butterfly” on a night that 
Miss Rena Vivienne sang the title role—she 
has the farther name of Smith. There were 
five: prima donnas engaged for this work, for 
scarcely a moment during the whole opera 
is the heroine off the stage, and it is perhaps 
one of the most arduous roles that has ever 
been written for a singer. 
of the evening hailed from Duluth, Minne- 
sota, where they are very proud of the great 
success which this plucky and brilliant young 
American girl has achieved. To show what 
courage will do, it is worth while to relate 
how, when the final preparations were being 
made for the production of “‘Madam Butter- 
fly,” this young lady, who had then completed 


The prima donna 


her vocal education under Victor Maurel, 
and had heard of the forthcoming opera, 
studied hard for the -title role. She sang “ 
for the composer without rehearsal, with the 
orchestra, and the one trial convinced the 
writer of the opera that this young artist 
should be one of the five recommended to 
Mr. Savage for the title role. 

Miss Vivienne made her debut in America 
in the second performance of the opera at 
Washington, and her success was so pro- 
nounced as to win her first rank in. the title 
role. It was at La Scala, with its vast cave 
of frowning boxes, seven tiers high—suff- 
cient to damp the courage of any ordinary 
singer—that Miss Vivienne appeared for the 
first time in-‘‘ Madam Butterfly,” in the title 
role, and made her debut undaunted before 
probably the most critical audience in Eu- 
rope, which included the composer himself. 
La Scala was built by the aid of the citizens 
of Mikan, and this outlay of their money en- 
titled them to permanent seats inthe boxes. 
All available boxes have been taken in this 
way, leaving only a limited number of seats 
in the gallery and other parts of the house 
that can be secured by a visiting stranger, 
so instead of paying the city for the privilege 
of a performance, the city virtually subsidizes 
the manager. ‘There is always a contest 
between the box holders and some city 
authorities have resigned their public posi- 
tions in the council rather than forfeit their 
right as box holders at La Scala. They are 
held by the best families of the city. 

It was here that this young girl from Lake 
Superior, Northland, advanced across the 
stage to the foot-lights, for the performance 
of the title role of ‘Madam Butterfly,” 
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At her first appearance in Washington, 
the mother of the prima donna, who travels 
with her everywhere, sat in the box and 
witnessed the splendid success of her daugh- 
ter, while tears glistened in her-eyes as she 
recognized the fruit of long years of study 
and hopes. Musical critics agree that few of 
the young American prima donnas today 
possess the voice, ease and grace, or are so 
evenly balanced and suited for the title role in 
this opera as is Miss Vivienne, and the great 





MISS VIVIAN, WHOSE CREATION AS MADAME BUTTERFLY 
IN SAVAGE’S PRODUCTION, CREATED WIDE-SPREAD 
ATTENTION 


success of “Madam Butterfly” was largely 
due to the sterling qualities of this young 
lady, who bids fair to win a high place in 
the galaxy of opera queens. 


* * * 


N a recent trip to Chicago I chanced, in 

the smoking car, to fall in with a young 
gentleman wearing a black Van Dyke beard 
and enjoying a quiet pipe, A casual remark 


led to a long conversation, and I discovered 
that my pleasant companion was J. Philip 
Furbeck, who had just landed in America 
after a residence of some months on the island 
of Spitzbergen, where he had been employed 
as an engineer by a coal-mining company. 

For the first time I learned, from an eye- 
witness something about Spitzbergen, that 
desert, Arctic island, 500 miles North of the 
North Cape of Norway, and within 700 miles 
of the North Pole; a frost-desolated land 
where the grass grows taller than the trees, 
and huge glaciers in the ice-bridged valleys 
amid the jagged mountains move majestically 
down into the sea, until mighty icebergs, a 
monstrous birth, break off and rise to the sur- 
face amid thunderous reports—once the only 
sound that broke the profound silence of 
those awful solitudes. 

Spitzbergen is the only spot of earth that 
is positively “No Man’s Land;” it is the 
possession of no country and has nothing 
even resembling a specified government. 
The island seems likely to remain No Man’s 
Land; though it is said that an effort has been 
made by Norway to establish some sort of 
protectorate over it. 


"ok * * 


Only a few years ago, this land was con- 
sidered almost uninhabitable during the 
winter season. Undoubtedly there were 
many terrible experiences among the Dutch, 
Norwegian and Swedish hunters of seal and 
walrus, who from time to time. attempted to 
winter in this savage island-wilderness. 
Without antiscorbutic foods and medicines, 
and often scanty supplies of even the salted 
meats and other rough sea-fare provided, 
they suffered from scurvy and home-sickness, 
and one by one perished, to be buried on the 
bare sands of the foreland, or too often to lie 
or sit, ghastly shapes, among their helpless, 
hopeless comrades, who were so soon to 
follow them. 

A pathetic story is told of a party of seven- 
teen men, left on Spitzbergen for the winter. 
with full supplies of provisions and everything 
else necessary for their comfort. When the 
ship returned for them the following summer, 
the boat’s crew on landing found one man 
apparently reading, one writing, one drowsing 
by the fire, but all dead. Before the pen fell 
from the hand of the writer, he had set down, 

“We can see a boat coming and hope to 
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live until it arrives,” but before help reached 
him he had dropped asleep from inactivity 
and the deadly cold. 

Mr. Furbeck assured me, however, that 
in his opinion the chief danger in wintering 
there lies in the indisposition of men to 
toughen themselves at first to endure the cold, 
and further in the disinclination to take proper 
exercise. He said that a man who was well 
fed and sat down and took no exercise, was 
bound to suffer, but if this error is guarded 
against, he seemed to think there was no 
reason why perfect health might not be en- 
joved even in that rigid climate. 


* * * 


With an artist’s enthusiasm, Mr. Furbeck 
described the summer season of continuous 
daylight, when he simply looked at his watch 
in order to find out whether or not it was 
time for him to lie down and sleep, for there 
was no sunset to mark the close of the day. 
He told how, when that day ended to be fol- 
lowed by an equally long night, the departing 
sun went down in an ineffable beauty of 
sunset, that once seen could never be forgotten 

He said that during the sunset, the jagged 
mountains were gradually softened in outline 
and then melted into a haze whose beauty 
must ever defy the brush of the painter, as 
the fleecy clouds, flushed and fringed with 
crimson lake and rose white, and bathed in 
golden glory floated by, slowly assuming 
kaleidescopic changes of color, luxuriant and 
magnificent beyond description. 

There is no time during the summer when 
drizzling snow may not be expected, yet des- 
pite this inclement climate, vegetables are 
raised on the rocky shores of Spitzbergen and 
even flowers have been coaxed to grow there. 

There are few rivers, and the water in use 
on the island is melted snow. A few white 
bears visit the place from time to time, and 
ptarmigan with the Arctic hare, fox and seal 
are constant denizens. Formerly there were 
many reindeer, but they have been wantonly 
slaughtered by tourists who come there for 
this “sport,” and they will probably become 
extinct, just as bison have been killed off in 
America in the same reckless way. ‘Such 
reindeer as are killed for consumption, are 
esteemed good food. Even their horns are 
covered with fur in the winter time, when 
they grow very tame and can readily be con- 
verted into useful domestic animals. 


DEPARTMENT 


When Walter Wellman started on his Arctic 
explorations, he made Spitzbergen the basis 
of his operations, and here his outfit and air 
ship are kept, a balloon building having been 
erected this summer for the protection of the 
rial vehicle, in which it is expected that a 
circuit of the pole will be made next summer. 

On account of the effect of cold on the 
metals and the damage by breaks in plates, 
in ice navigation, steel vessels are not found 
available to traverse these seas. It is found 
best to rely entirely on sturdy wooden craft, 
such as are used by Norwegians and Green- 
landers. 

It hardly seemed possible that my interest- 
ing companion had stayed for months and 
months in a country where there is no use for 
postage stamps or money. He told me that 
he had not spent even a single dollar while 
there, because everything was provided, and 
in any case he was like Robinson Crusoe on 
his island; there was-nothing to be purchased. 
In the isolation of ‘‘ No Man’s Land,” it could 
not be wondered at, that Mr.-Furbeck’s 
thoughts often turned to the time of his return 
to his native country, or that he had come 
home with a feeling of exhilaration which 
could not be repressed, or expressed in 
words, but yet was manifest in every action: 
for one can imagine how ‘‘God’s Country” : 
would look to a man, who had spent almost 
a year in that Arctic solitude. 


* * * 


A trip from Spitzbergen down the fjords 
of Norway, beneath the shadows of the great 
mountains rising thousands of feet from 
the blue waters, certainly affords a panorama 
of picturesque scenery unrivalled. Mr. Fur- 
beck thought that the Norwegians when at 
home are an intensely aristocratic race, very 
proud of their descent, and of the fact that 
they can trace back their ancestry to a long 
line of old sea-kings. 

In America, Norwegians are known as good 
and industrious workmen, but Mr. Furbeck 
says they are just the reverse at home, whereas 
the contrary is true of other countries, whose 
natives work better at home than they ever do 
in the country to which they emigrate. It 
would seem, therefore, that conditions are 
against some races in their native land; but 
if they have the “right stuff” in them, as the 
Norwegians have, they will certainly succeed 
when conditions are more favorable. 
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S has been often asserted, ‘“‘the genius 

of the age is business, and the genius 
of business is advertising or exploitation.” 
Many a text-book treating of the subject of 
Modern Advertising has been written, rivet- 
ing the attention and widening the horizon 
of those who read, but no work of this nature 
has excited more notice, probably, than the 
book written by Ernest Elmo Calkins and 
Ralph Holden of the Calkins & Holden Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. It is entitled 
simply and modestly, ‘“‘Modern Advertising,” 
but covers the field of modern procedure very 
exhaustively. 

In the foreword is a paragraph by Hugo 
Munsterberg, which is reproduced here be- 
cause it is the keynote of the book, insisting 
that the American merchant works to make 
money in business in exactly the same sense 
that a great painter works for money—the 
high price paid for the picutre is a welcome 
indication of the general appreciation of his 
art, but he never would have obtained this 
appreciation if he were working simply for 
money, instead of laboring to carry out his 
artistic ideals. 

In the pages of Modern Advertising an 
ingenious and logical plea is made for the 
general advertising agency, that is conducted 
along strict business lines; and it is pointed 
out how important it is that the right names 
be coined for the different products—some- 
thing that will ‘‘take’—such as Sapolio, 
Uneeda, Zuzu or H-O, and a later name than 
these might be added, ‘‘Necco Sweets,”’— 
which is nothing more than an ingenious ab- 
breviation of the New England Confection- 
ary Company. Uneeda and Necco are two 
great triumphs of which the old established 
firm of N. W. Ayer & Son Philadelphia, may 
well be proud. These clever devices afford 
an advertiser an opportunity to copyright 
his goods: no word common in the English 
language can be copyrighted—the name must 
be newly coined in order to obtain this pro- 
tection for a product. 

This book is replete with illustrations and 
tables, making plain the path to follow in 
advertising. It isa very comprehensive work, 
and begins with a definition of advertising, 
following with a brief history of the exploita- 
tion of proprietary remedies and medical ads, 
which practically blazed the path for modern 
advertising. 

The chapter concerning ““The Channels of 


Trade” is followed by another giving a com- 
prehensive resumé of modern magazine and 
newspaper advertising. The subjects of out- 
door advertising, street car, general and mail 
advertising, are all included with descriptive 
details, and are treated of very conclusively. 
This-‘is a volume which everyone in any way 
associated or interested in the subject of ad- 
vertising should read and have at hand for 
reference, for few books give, so comprehen- 
sively and intelligently, correct ideas.of pres- 
ent day methods. 

I read ‘‘Modern Advertising” at one sit- 
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ting. It has a fascinating continuity of in- 
terest, which never relaxes, although it neces- 
sarily records many of the ordinary details 
known to the average man connected in any 
way with advertising. It is an exhaustive 
presentation of procedure, such as is seldom 
presented so precisely and concisely as in 
these pages. It reveals conclusively that ad- 
vertising is yet only in its infancy, though it 
has already attained the dignity of a profession 
and is rapidly assuming a position in mer- 
chandising, calling for the highest artistic 
temperament. 

The one greatest theorem of merchandis- 
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ing, so ably presented in this book—how the 
relations of the producer, merchant and con- 
sumer are certainly and surely drawing closer 
to each other every year—is a subject of ab- 
sorbing interest. The three great wants of 
humanity—being food, clothing and shelter 
—are what most need to be advertised, and 
it is these which will attract the attention of 
all interested in the science of advertising in 
the immediate future. Food stuffs have been 
among the first to utilize the opportunity for 
exploitation, with clothing and shelter com- 
ing in as close rivals. 

The evolution of the package idea is an- 
other phase of development to be considered, 
and the desirability of closer relations be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, or 
the co-operators in any enterprise, is so clearly 
set forth that there is no ground for argument. 

The details of placing advertising through 
an agency, and reaching with one cogent ex- 
penditure almost all the reading population 
of the country, within a few months, would 
have been regarded as an absolute impossi- 
bility forty or fifty years ago, yet, today, it 
is perfectly feasible. The systematizing of 
business is largely responsible for this. The 
following up of results, and the collateral in- 
terests in advertising campaigns, are most 
carefully and critically dealt with. 

After reading ‘‘Modern Advertising;” it 
is clearly seen that no manufacturing insti- 
tution can hope for supremacy without a 
Publicity Department. Manufacturers who, 
a few years ago, scoffed at the idea of adver- 
tising, are now awake to the necessity of 
keeping pace with the revolutionary changes 
which have taken place in business methods, 
even within the last decade. The consumer 
is, after all, the court of last appeal, and the 
time will come when every manufacturer of 
any merchantable product will find it is im- 
possible to establish an enduring trade unless 
he utilizes the two important fundamentals 
—first, making goods of an even and high 
standard of quality, and second, wooing the 
interest and confidence of the consumer of 
his goods to such an extent as to establish 
the unchanging conviction that the stamp or 
label of his product stands for a positive and 
unvarying degree of quality. 

It does not require a long stretch of the 
imagination to conceive that the time will 
come when a man building a house will not 
only be influenced by advertising in deter- 
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mining the roofing and the staining for the 
shingles, but even the window panes, the 
boards, the foundations themselves will also 
come under the magic wand of exploitation. 
Meantime, Messrs. Calkins & Holden are 
certainly to be congratulated on the thorough 
and effective way in which this most com- 
plex and disjointed subject, pertaining to 
modern business methods, has been treated. 
The book is written in such a way as not only 
to interest the advertiser proper, but an allur- 
ing perspective is presented which must at- 
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tract the public in general to the information 
contained within these pages. The more the 
American people understand and compre- 
hend the aims of advertising, the more effec- 
tive and beneficial will be the results, both 
for the advertiser and the advertisee. 


* * * 


T has always seemed to me that, of all 
forms of graft and reprehensible dishon- 
esty, substitution is about the worst. When 
an article has won success in the market, as 
being fully up to its: hard-earned reputation, 
and some fradulent manufacturer imitates 
it in size of package, color, label and shape, 
it is evidently done with the idea of passing 
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off upon the unwary purchaser something 
which is not as good as the original. The 
value of such goods is known to the people, 
and they have a perfect right to demand that 
genuine article, and no other; and the dealer 
ought to guard the rights of a manufacturer 
just as sacredly as any other matter in which 
a man’s reputation and character, -his_per- 
sonal pledge and responsibility, are con- 
cerned. 

This question involves the old, fundamen- 
tal law of sanctity of contract, and when a 
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demand has been created, and is met by sub- 
stitution and deception, it is just as much 
larceny as though the culprit had appropriated 
money or securities which did not belong to 
him. 

I hope every reader of the National will 
insist on having exactly what he asks for, 
and intends to purchase, and not encourage 
this circumlocutory larceny, which goes by 
the name of “substitution.” The average 
American has enough gumption to know 
what he wants, when he asks for it, and the 


time will soon come when the attempt to 
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impose upon a purchaser by substitution 
will not be tolerated. This is not a matter 
of merely pecuniary interest to the adver- 
tiser and makers of uniform articles, but it 
is also a matter of common honesty, and in- 
volves the integrity of the national ideals. 

I am reminded of the old lady in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, who went through her establish- 
ment daily, pausing severely before each 
employe to impress upon them her favorite 
slogan: 

“Introduction and substitution are the 
life of trade, young ladies.” 

Astute business woman though she was, 
she thought only of her own interests, and 
even of those in a short-sighted fashion, for 
the customer who is not thoroughly satisfied 
with a purchase is not likely to return for a 
second to the same store. Even viewed 
from the standpoint of self-interest, substi- 
tution does not pay a vendor of inferior 
goods. 

If the American merchant will persist in 
this too common habit-of offering an inferior 
article for a better one, we may have to quote 
farther from Kilkenny records, because the 
cats of honest competition do not always 
purr pleasantly—sometimes it is discovered 
that they can scratch. 

When you go into a store and ask- for an 
article with your head and chin up, looking 
the man square in the face, and saying just 
what you want, you will find that he will be 
glad to serve you, for that is why he is there. 
He is not there to substitute, for substitution 
is unworthy of an honest dealer—one of those 
subtle evils that will sooner or later under- 
mine the whole fabric of commerce, and de- 
stroy that confidence between buyer and 
seller which always confers prosperity and 
success on both. 


* * * 


MEMBER of almost every patriotic 
society in America, Mr. O. L. Frisbee 

of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, takes a 
keen interest in colonial history. He is the 
founder of the Pepperell Family Association, 
and is a member of the Louisburg Commit- 
tee, appointed by the Canadian government, 
which is building a memorial tower at Louis- 
burg, in memory of the sieges and fall of that 
great French stronghold, in 1745 and 1758, 
and further to be used as a sort of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where all the men famous in 
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Canadian history, past present and future, 
will be buried. 

Mr. Frisbee is also the founder of the 
Ranger Section of the Navy League of the 
United States, named after Paul Jones’ ship, 
the Ranger, which was built at Kittery in 
1777. He is also the father of the Military 
Order of the French Alliance in New Hamp- 
shire, and in 1896 Mr. Frisbee founded the 
Paul Jones Club, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, at Portsmouth; the object of which 
was to see that justice was done to the mem- 
ory of the great sea captain. This club now 
has a membership extending from Maine to 
California, and among the names on record 
are those of Admiral Dewey and General 
Horace Porter. The club attained the con- 
summation of its desires in the interment of 
the remains of Admiral Jones at Annapolis, 
and now the members are arranging to ask 
Congress to make September 23 Paul Jones 
Day, to be commemorated in the navy in the 
same way that Trafalgar Day is in England. 

Mr. Frisbee has been very successful in 
the management of some of the largest re- 
sort hotels in the eastern and southern parts 
of the country, and he had charge of the pala- 
tial Tampa Bay Hotel during the Spanish- 
American war, when it was the headquarters 
of the fourth and fifth army corps. No one 
takes greater delight than Mr. Frisbee in 
keeping in touch with the memorable and 
inspiring events of the past, or in helping to 
preserve their memory for future generations. 


* * * 


HE readers of the National should not 

fail to realize that the interest in the 
“Heart Songs” prize contest is now at its 
height; and that the number of old, sweet, 
rare and curious songs received to date has 
made its success already assured; but the 
possibilities of even greater things are almost 
immeasurable, and the contest will not be 
closed until we have as representative a col- 
lection of ‘‘Heart Songs” as we had of “‘ Heart 
Throbs.” 

The purpose is to find out what are the 
people’s favorites in music, just as in “Heart 
Throbs” we have embodied the people’s fav- 
orites in verse or prose. We want to know 
what the rare old songs are that have lived 
through generations, centuries perhaps, and 
have been sung by millions of people, in many 
lands and languages. 


Contestants should, by all means, send both 
words and music of the songs forwarded by 
them, as those sending only the words must 
depend largely on the chance of someone else 
furnishing the score of the music. - Consider- 
able effort is, and will be, given to this end 
by the compilers, but the contributor must 
be content if we fail to complete his work, 
and cannot use beautiful words whose melody 
is forgotten. 

I ask the readers of the National to send 
in old and rarely heard songs, rather than 
what is now new and popular music; and 
also to make an honest, personal choice of the 
songs to be sent in. Do not exceed more 
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than three or four pieces in any one class of 
songs. 

The First Class: Patriotic and War Songs, 
must always stir the martial spirit and loyal 
pride of men, and that, perhaps, purer flame 
which, blent with tender apprehension, pity 
and sorrow, glows in the hearts of all women 
who love their country. 

The Second Class: Sea-Songs, includes a 
great number of a patriotic nature, connected 
with the history of various nations; hundreds 
of effective character songs; ‘‘sea chanties,” 
or sailors’ working songs; and what perhaps 
may be called songs of sea romance and sen- 
timent. 

The Third Class: including Lullabies and 
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Children’s Songs, brings together very many 
simple, beautiful and refined songs and melo- 
dies. 

The Fourth Class deals with song accom- 
paniments to the dance. This idea may seem 
peculiar to some readers, but there are many 
songs almost inseparable from the idea of 
dancing. 

The Fifth Class: Plantation, Negro Melo- 
dies and ‘“Walk-Arounds,” includes an 
enormous number of interesting and popu- 
lar songs which are still sung to. some extent, 
but are rapidly going out. of remembrance. 


The Sixth Class: Sacred Songs, marshals 


a host of old favorites. 
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The Seventh Class: the Love Songs of All 
Races, is especially rich in old and beautiful 
compositions. 

The Eighth Class: Songs from Operas, 
Operettas, etc. A large number of selec- 
tions should be sent in, especially from those 
music books and collections which date back 
to fifty or sixty years ago. 

The Ninth Class: Ballads and Topical 
and Descriptive Songs; is more likely to em- 
barrass the judges than any other, excepting, 
perhaps, the Sixth Class of Sacred Songs. 
This class is very rich in grand and pleasing 
old songs. 

*The Tenth Class: College, School, Class 


and Fraternity songs, includes songs of al- 
most every class, largely used in the collec- 
tions of songs prepared for college and fra- 
ternity purposes. 

We already have more than enough to 
complete a volume, but that is not the main 
purpose of this enterprise. It has never been 
(to our knowledge) attempted: a publisher 
appealing to the people of the whole country, 
and indeed of every foreign country, to whom 
the invitation may come, to aid him in col- 
lecting and saving from oblivion the dear old 
songs connected with the history of every 
land and every phase of human love, passion 
and experience. When ‘Heart Songs” is 
completed, .it will furnish to the American 
people such a collection of beautiful, curi- 
ous and instructive songs, melodies and the 
like as has never before been placed at the 
disposal of the public. It is going to take 
time to complete this book. ‘‘Heart Throbs,” 
for instance, was over two years in prepara- 
tion, and it is our purpose to make ‘Heart 
Songs” to music, what ‘“‘Heart Throbs”’ is 
to literature. The date for the close of the 
contest will be announced later, but don’t 
delay in sending in your selections now. 


* * * 


HILE in Springfield, it was a pleasure 

to call on Thomas Rees of the Spring- 
field Register. Everyone who met him on 
the various editorial trips will remember him. 
I was delighted to learn that he had just writ- 
ten a new book entitled “‘Spain’s Loss of 
Jewels,” being an account of a trip to Cuba 
and Mexico. I confess having made this 
trip, that few volumes ct travel have inter- 
ested me more than this simple and colloquial 
story told by Mr. Rees. Every page gleams 
with good-nature, and the volume through- 
out has a genial vein of humor that suggests 
the “‘Innocents Abroad.”” Anyone who has 
ever visited Cuba or Mexico will be vitally 
interested in this unique volume. 


* * * 


T the head of the table, on the steam- 
ship ‘‘Amerika,” on the last voyage 
which I took to Europe, sat a gentleman 
with chin whiskers, black eyes and iron-gray 
hair, who always appeared to be absorbed 
in thought. After we had been out a short 
time, I was pleased to learn that this gentle- 
man was none other than Oscar Hammer- 
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stein, then on his way to Europe to secure 
grand opera talent forthe Manhattan Opera 
House; for Mr. Hammerstein is nothing if 
not exacting in his ideas of what is due to the 
opera-goers of America. He is a man whose 
soul is in music, and I count myself especially 
fortunate to have known this hearty and en- 
ergetic German-American, and to have met 
with him at a time when his enterprise was 
in its infancy. A musician to his finger-tips, 
he writes, feels and even seems to breathe 
music. It is related that on a wager he once 
wrote a complete opera in a single night. 
Born in Berlin, he came to America at an 
early age, and has been identified with many 
important musical undertakings. 
Remembering this meeting, it was an espe- 
cial pleasure to see the array of artists whom 
Mr. Hammerstein had secured, and the au- 
dience at the Grand Opera House was well 
entertained the night I witnessed ‘‘Il Trova- 
tore,” whose success was a splendid endorse- 
ment of the talent and genius of Mr. Ham- 
merstein. On that evening, there was a very 
large attendance of Italians, and while it may 
not be indicative of the highest musical taste, 
to confess an enthusiasm for “Il Trovatore,” 
I must say that from the first overture to the 
old duet, ‘‘ Back to our Mountains,” the whole 
opera had the same fascination as in the years 
gone by, and the entire audience seemed to 
be of the same mind as myself. Mme. Russ 
as Leonora, Mme. de Cisneros as Azucena, 
M. Dalmores as Maurico, Sevelhac as Il 
Conte di Luna, all gave splendid interpreta- 
tions of both the opera and its music, and 
everything seemed pervaded with the real 
Italian spirit; and, when all is said and done, 
there is no nation that has given more popu- 
lar music to the world of art than the Italian. 
The “‘bravos” from the many dark-eyed, 
heavy-moustachioed and olive-skinned mem- 
bers of the audience made’ one almost feel 
that he had been transplanted to La Scala 
in Milan. It is curious how such an opera 
may be seen over and over again, and each 
time but makes it more delightful, calling 
up memories of those with whom we enjoyed 
the music in years gone by, and weaving many 
a lovely garland of memory for years to come. 
Opera is different from any other form of 
amusement, for once seen and heard it is 
never forgotten. Through every moment of 
that opera, through the overtures and recit- 
andos, I seemed to see again and again the 
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silver-bearded face of Verdi, as I saw him 
years ago; and knew that I looked upon the 
greatest composer of his time. For certainly 
he has done more to bring grand opera within 
the comprehension and appreciation of the 
people than any other single composer, and 
his ‘‘Aida” to me affords an interpretation 
of the musical score that comes closer to being 
an intelligent language than anything else 
ever written on the lines of the staff. 

What a triumph that night must have been 
for Oscar Hammerstein, when he stepped 
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before the curtain with Madam Melba and 
bowed his thanks to the thousands of enthu- 
siastic and appreciative admirers whose plau- 
dits assured him again and again that his 
production of ‘‘Aida” was superb. He has 
succeeded in the grandest achievement of 
his life, and has established the fact that New 
York has the most numerous and generous 
supporters of grand opera of any city in the 
world. At the hazard of great loss, he has 
succeeded in meeting the heavy expenses, 
and has tactfully overcome the difficulty of 
assembling a company of great artists; and 
the people of New York, and those from the 
other states of the Union who may visit that 
city, can enjoy grand opera in perfection, 
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and cannot fail to be convinced that they 
have much for which to thank Mr. Hammer- 
stein, in that he has pushed forward to com- 
pletion the plans that he pondered over day 
after day when my fellow passenger on the 
“‘Amerika,” and has realized his fondest 
hopes in providing the finest grand opera 
to be found in the whole world. : 


* * * 


ADING through snow and slush one 
winter’s day, I found myself in the 
Boston offices of John Dunn, the famous chair 
manufacturer, whose factory is at Gardner, 
Massachusetts, where more chairs have been 
made than in any other place in the entire 
country. When I saw his display of din- 
ing-room chairs, I felt it was enough to make 
even a dumb man eloquent, and I sat right 
down and prepared an “‘ad” concerning their 
manufacture. That advertising - appeared 
in the first number of the National, to which 
I devoted my valuable efforts. 

Every time I pass through Gardner, I re- 
member my good friend, John Dunn, who 
first made known to our readers the solid, 
substantial merits of his dining-room chairs. 
Now a huge chair stands at the station in 
Gardner, emblematic of the great industry 
of the town. May the National Magazine 
*Secome a veritable Goliath to take a seat in 
that chair and tarry a while to look upon 
that factory; the first one of its kind to be 
represented in its pages. 


* * * 


CAME upon one of the most wonderful 

inventions of the many marvelous discov- 
eries of the age at the charming little Iowa 
town of Rock Valley; for here I first witnessed 
the operation of the Solar Projectoscope, 
which is certain to become a most useful as 
well as delightsome article of modern school 
equipment. This apparatus throws upon 
a screen—by means of sunlight—a picture 
in Colors, in much the same way as those pro- 
jected by a stereopticon, but the effect is more 
life-like, and the colors are even more vivid. 
The apparatus is easily adjusted to any ordi- 
nary window, by placing a black curtain over 
the glass, and leaving a small aperture for 
the solar light to enter the camera, but it is 
not necessary to have the room darkened in 
order to view the pictures; and owing to 
these advantages, the projectoscope is espe- 
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cially adapted for use in schools, illustrating 
any subject in the daytime. The student 
will thus be able to take notes while looking 
upon pictures, enlarged microscopic views, 
charts, etc., etc., in colors, thrown upon the 
screen for his information. 

Every description of, half-tone painted or 
engraved pictures, cartoons from newspapers 
or magazines, etc., etc., can be exactly re- 
produced. It will reproduce not only the 
pictures, but the image of an object placed 
on the horizontal platform—for instance a 
live mouse, a butterfly or a flower may be re- 
produced as well as a picture. The projecto- 
scope gives an apparently living, breathing 
portrait of any object set before it. It also 
enlarges -an object 21,000 times, and adds 
very much to the interest of a lesson, and bet- 
ter explains any chart. 

This wonderful and infinitely useful and 
entertaining apparatus will undoubtedly find 
a place in every up-to-date school as soon as 
its great merits become known. Sincere and 
hearty endorsements of its value are coming 
in from all quarters, notably from the presi- 
dent of-the Iowa State Normal School, from 
Frank Mcllravy, of the Sioux City schools, 
and many others. All these letters indicate 
that it is already considered as an essential 
item of modern school equipment, and quite 
as necessary, as the books or the desks. 

Messrs. Large and Walhof, of Rock Valley, 
Towa, the inventors and owners,: are enthu- 
siastic over the possibilities of their invention. 

The use of the projectoscope as compared 
with the sciopticon and like apparatus using 
artificial light, involves no danger and elimi- 
nates much expense, and can be used just 
as effectively in “‘the little red country school 
house on the hill” as in the splendid school 
buildings of a great metropolis. It has gone 
to Nature for a practical method of repro- 
ducing natural form and color, and may well 
be called “‘Nature’s own method of photo- 
graphing Nature.” 

We witnessed the operation of the projec- 
toscope on a cloudy day, yet the portrayal 
far surpassed that of a stereopticon, because 
in this machine Nature works direct with the 
rays of the sun, and every shade of color is 
brought out on the canvas, with that vivid 
depth and fidelity to life which only the rays 
of the sun focused and directed by this mar- 
velous apparatus can develop in all their 
wonderful beauty. 
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By the Bee Line 


for 12 day round trip includes 
all expenses on Steamer and 


allows a day’s stop in Havana, or 











GOOD 6 MONTHS IF DESIRED 


Optional trip en route to 
Jacksonville, Florida, $7.00 


Every Ocean comfort, Luxurious State- 


rooms, Promenade Decks, Superb Cuisine, 
Rooms en suite with Bath. 


Electric Lighted Throughout. 
Semi-Monthly Sailings 


Tickets, reservations and full information 

on request. 
Address 
GEO. F. TILTON 
Gen. Pass. Agent 
Dept. D 
BRUNSWICK STEAMSHIP CO. 
32 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Pabst Extract 


; For the 

Convalescent 
At no time during a severe sickness 
isthe patient's vitality at solow an ebb 
asin commencing convalescence. It is 
then the system must be repaired by 
building up the wasted tissues and send 
ing rich, red blood through the veins. The 
crisisis over, but there is still danger of a 
relapse. Nothing will do more to prevent 
sinking back into disease and fever than 


The Best Tonic 
combining as-it does the nutritive and 
digestive elements of pure, rich barley 
malt with the quieting and tonic effects 
of the choicest hops. ¢ system easily 
and thoroughly assimilates the nourish 
ment offered in this predigested form. 
The patient is assured ful rest, and 
refreshing sleep. At the same time the 
appetite is stimulated, causing a desire 
ten: and making possible the digestion 
of heavier foods, after which the road 
to recovery is short. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


* qtrengthens the weak, builds up the 
ove. chine a dame 


ish your nerves, enrich 
blood and invigorate your 
les. It gives sleep to the 
less, relieves dyspepsia and 
boon to nursing m 
25c at all Druggists 
Insist upon the original 





U. S. Serial No. 1921. 
Booklet and picture 
entitled ** Baby’ s First 
Adventure’ sent 
on request. 


Pabst Extract Dept. 28 











i No that is not my idea,’’ declared 

Mrs. Van Puyster. ‘I simply 
cannot tolerate anything ordinary. Not 
in the least. Not at all !’’ 

When Mrs. Van Puyster spoke in that 
positive fashion, the question seemed to 
be settled forever. For Mrs. Van Puyster 
lived way up on the Avenue and was 
President of the ‘‘Society of the Daughters 
of the American Evolution,’’ who had 
evoluted from the simple and laborious 
accumulation of pennies to the complex 
and hardly less laborious dissemination 
of dollars and omnipercipient wisdom. 

*‘My idea of music is the ; 
purely classical—the great 
masters like Wagner and Liszt 
and Mendelssohn and— 

‘But my Victor plays those 
composers,’’ said Mrs. Rob- 
inson. ‘‘And Chopin and 
Schubert and—why all the 
classics. And it plays their 
most subtle and charming 
compositions.’’ 

She was going to say 
*loveliest.’’ But changed it 
to ‘subtle and charming,’’ 
out of regard to Mrs. Van 
Puyster, 


Mrs Van Puyster’s Idea 











‘You surprise me!’’ replied her caller, 
which was a great deal for Mrs. Van 
Puyster to admit under any circumstances. 

“The only talking machines I ever 
heard,’’ she went on, ‘‘played nothing 
but those common trashy songs and 
marches that people whistle on the street. 

‘‘My eldest son picks them up most 
unaccountably. Only this morning he 
was singing something about everybody 
working except Mr. Van Puyster. Posi- 
tively horrid, you know. And totally 
inapplicable to our position.”’ 

**You are fond of Chopin,’’ said Mrs. 
Robinson. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
like to hear Mischa Elman 
play his Nocturne in Eb on 
the violin? As Mischa Elman, 
the young violin virtuoso, 
happens to be thesensation of 
musical Europe, this sugges- 
tion was very acceptable to 
Mrs, Van Puyster. 

*“You don’t mean to say 
that your Victor plays music 
- of that character and by such 
artists!’’ 
‘‘Certainly,’’ answered her 
hostess, ‘‘the maid will put 
on the records ’’ 

















A Mrs. Van Puyster listened to the 
Strains that floated in from the music- 
room, the half-smile of incredulity on 
her high-bred features gradually changed 
into a whole smile of satisfied delight. 
For she really did enjoy and appreciate 
the finest music. There was no affecta- 
tion about that. 

But she enjoyed other music also— 
enjoyed it hugely at times, only she 
would never for world’s admit, it even to 
herself. That was the affectation. 

Then followed Schumann-Heink, Plan- 
con, Emma Eames and Melba and finally 
when Caruso and Scotti sang the beautiful 
duet from ‘‘La Forza del Destino,’’ Mrs. 
Van Puyster’s face was fairly transfigured 
until the last magnificent burst of melody 
died away. 

Suddenly, however, she rose from her 
chair and asked suspiciously— 

‘‘May I see this 
wonderful instrument 
with my own eyes?”’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ as- 
sented her entertainer. 
~ And a broad smile 

met Mrs. Van Puys- 
a ter’s apologetic coun- 
wa) tenanceasshe returned 

Mf . to her seat. ¢ 

‘*You must excuse 
’ me, my dear,’’ she 

began, ‘‘but I thought 
__. perhaps you were 

JAe . playing a - little 
joke on me and ’’— 

“I know,’’ replied Mrs. Robinson, 
‘You thought I had the singers concealed 
in the music room. Several of my friends 
have made the same mistake.’’ 

‘But it is so incredible!’’ responded 
her visitor, ‘‘that a machine should give 
Caruso’s own voice, the perfect sweetness, 
the exact timbre. I’ve often heard him 
sing that duet with Scotti.’’ 

At this psyct.ological mo- 
ment the maid put on the 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever,’’ 
by Sousa’s Band. ‘ 

**Ah!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Robinson, rising. ‘‘ You 























don’t care for that. 

“No, no!’’ responded Mrs. Van 
Puyster hastily. ‘Don’t stop it. One 
likes a change, you know. .And you— 
Many people—that is 
—er—Well, honestly 
I enjoy it. Please 
don’t stop it!’’ 

Once started on 
the toboggan of ordi- 
nary human enjoy- > 
ment it seemed asif fY Roly 
Mrs, Van Puyster oh 


I'll take in off.”’ 


would never stop 
sliding. 
After hearing Harry 


Macdonough sing 
‘‘Inthe Valley of Yes- 
terday’’ and ‘‘ The 
Palms,’’ and Henry Burr sing ‘‘ Bonnie 
Doon’’ and ‘* The Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,’’ she actually requested rag- 
time and coon songs, and when Clar- 
ice Vance sang ‘*He’s a Cousin of 
Mine,’’ it had to be repeated three times. 

‘‘And what was that dreadful thing my 
son was singing about everyone being so 
strenuously occupied with the exception 
of Mr. Van O yes, that’s it, 
Awful! Simply impossible! But it ¢s 
so funny. Please play it forme!” ° 

Mrs. Van Puyster’s exalted idea had 
apparently melted into thinair. By first 
satisfying her desire for the highest and 
most classical music as completely and 
precisely as if it had been made for her 
alone, the Victor had shown her that it 
could be just as ‘‘exclusive’’ as she was. 
And her last stronghold of prejudice 
being overthrown, she surrendered at 
discretion to the ‘‘one touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin.’’ 

The foregoing is a synopsis of a most 
interesting story. The complete book 
illustrated in colors, with art cover, will 
be sent you on request. 

Go to-day to the nearest. 
Victor dealer and ask to hear 
the music you like best. 


VICTOR TALKING 


MACHINE CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. A, 








Norzg.—The simultaneous opening day throughout America tor the sale of New Victor Recosds is the 28th of every month 
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You Cannot Get Strength from 


BOWLING 


unless you supply material for repair- 

ing muscular waste—for replenishing 

the energy expended. The human 

engine must have fuel. Strength 

comes from a nitrogenous food 
that is easily digested. 





























“It’s All in the Shreds” 







SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT 


is rich in the proteids that re- 
pair the daily waste of tissue 
and nerve force. It contains 
all the body-~building ele- 
ments in the whole-wheat 
grain, made digestible by 
steam-cooking, shredding, 


and baking. 


No process has ever been devised 
that will make oats or corn as nutri- 
tious or as easily digested as whole 
wheat—the food of the human race 
for 4,000 years. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BIS- 
CUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply the energy for a whole day’s work. 
Triscuit is the same as the Biscuit, except 
that it is compressed into a wafer and is used 
as a TOAST for any meal, instead of white 
flour bread. At all grocers. 


» The Natural Food Co. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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ORANGEINE “Talks” 


















Through Its 
Perfect Formula and Prompt Results 
A Great Physician says: ““You don’t have Mt. ny Repose thay 5 A dings ig B writes 


to talk ORANGE NE. Your Per- “I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my epaionms 


uae led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, — itis infallible. 
































My mother, now in her 86th year, finds 0 beneficial, and 
fect Formula talks to everybody who has any effect, other than benefit, B soa certainly "make itself felt in a 
any medical skill or medical sense. SS to all my 
Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “‘Orangeine is wonder- 
ful, for all sorts of disorders,—a ready and sure relief. Since we be- 
Colds came acqua'nted with Orangeine, the expense for medical attendance 
Formula Since 1892 Grip “= Pred kW. Han thon, Boston, aa ae 
4 v. lamilton, ton, M ites; ‘‘O: ine Pow- 
. ders have been in use in my family for about aie years Wehave! found 
Acetanilid 2.4 Gr Headache them a most useful and reliable remedy. 1 can recommend Orangeine 
Soda Bi-Carb.1. “* . N 1 for brain workers who need a harmless and effective restorative. ° 
Caffeine baer eura gia Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mgr. Keeley Institute, London, Eng., writes : 
H pathic Tritura Indigestion — — a a, to get along in this treacherous climate 
lomeo} - withou ngeine Powders 
tion of Mandrake, Rev. L. N. Wagner, Macon’, Mo., writes: ‘‘It does me good to relieve 
Blue Flag, and Nux Brain Fag ac pe with Orangeine, and to see the change that comes over them in 
Vomica__-____1. “* Common IIls pag a 
: oft Chill ond ~~ yng Lier ioe call thom, the 4 apenas Powders 
are s our family frien: e cal em t e ittle golden-winged 
Total only 5. Grs. sets fairies’, ‘peace-makers’, ‘household helps’, etc.’ 
Exposure Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U.S.A., Retired, Des Moines, In., writes: ‘I cere 
: tainly do live well by Orangeine, —take it when necessary, which is not 
Prevent Ss Sickne ss! often, and it enables me to always feel well.’ 
aakal ash of Gecnanlne: hems bo ecesty Soto totes ofl tie ay doamem ar 
Secures Good Health! to need it, but it still is & never-failing source of relief when need: 


25c PacKkag e Free for Honest Test 


mailed anywhere, on ge of price. 10c package (2 p ), 25e ), (15 p 
Gramazine is powders). We will mail free, one 25c package, on one of req = eee yd ao test, — 


Toe Bronecies Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















Delightful Summer Cruises 
TO THE FAMED FJORDS OF 
Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen and Iceland 


offering the finest inducements to those who travel 
for pleasure or health, have been arranged by the 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN LINE 


These cruises start from Beary ee nd open and AUGUST, and are 
made by splendid twin-screw cru EANA,” “ BLUECHER,” 
“KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE” Sad OM ETEOR, which assure the tourist all 
. the comforts that a modern steamship can command. Excellent con- 

nections from America by the Company’s trans-Atlantic steamers, 


For interesting literature and complete particulars apply 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


85-87 Broadway, New York 901 Olive St., St.Louis 159 Randolph St.. Chicago 
96 State St., Boston 1229 Walnat St., Philadelphia 908 Market St., fan Franed.co 
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qd. It is presumption to say you 
haven’t a mind of your own, 
yet that is what is practically said 
to you, when you ask for an ad- 
vertised article and are offered a 
Substitute by a dealer. He would 
give you what you made up your 
mind you wanted, but for the fact 
that a substitute pays him a larger 
percentage of profit. Such a dealer's 
interest lies only in making as much 
money out of you as possible. The 
first-class dealer would have given 
you what you asked for, by that 
course admitting that you had a 
mind of your own and were capa- 
ble of exercising it. Show the sub- 
stitutor that you have a mind of — 
your own by getting what you | 
ask for. q 
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A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


eee 








JAP-A-LAC 
is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish made. Embraces sixteen beautiful 
colors, and can be used for refinishing everything about the home from cellar 


to garret. : : 
You can keep your entire home looking like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 


It costs but a trifle. Pa 
You can do your own refinishing of scratched and scuffed furniture, and of 


all things of wood or metal you may have, just aswell as an expert. 
Try JAP-A-LAC today on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 
For sale by Paint, Hardware.and Drug Dealers. 
ich should be JAP-A-LAC-ED. (There are hundreds of others.) 


Andirons Weather-Beaten Doors 
‘Linoleums Radiators 


faennaeate sm Picture Frames 
?. ate Racks Interior Woodwork 


All sizes, from 15¢ to $2.50. 


s 
A few articles wh 
Wire Screens 
Refrigerators 
Porch Furniture 


* 
> 


Wicker Furniture 


Range 


# ? 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES 


TO SUBSTITUTE 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they 
can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE 
MORE PROFIT. If your dealer offers you a substitute, 
decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 


If building, write for our_complete 
Finishing mpccennenteme- They will 
be mailed free. r Architectural 


Green Label Varnishes are of the 
highest quality. | 


Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his 
name and 10¢c (except for Gold, which is 25c) to cover cost 
of mailing, and we will send a FREE Sample (quarter 
pint can) to any point in the United States. 

Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet, and interesting 
color card.- FREE for the asking. 


347 Rockefeller Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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(sray Motors 


A WONDERFUL BOAT MOTOR 















and piping, all ready to 
ie put in your boat (not bare) . 


With ee as including —_ oe a in- 
everything but tank and piping, « 
all eto pat te your best —_ 7s everything but tank 


(not bare) 


E] tim We are building this engine just as good in every detail as 
evated timer our higher priced engines. It is a thoroughly light, practical, 
powerful, smooth-running little motor. 


Timer gears encased 

Float feed carbureter STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING 
Long bearings Hand-hole plate in base for quick examination 
Engine is reversible and runs in either direction of connecting rod bearings 

Drop forged crank and connecting rod Ball bearing thrust 

Counterbalanced cranks Positive oiling device for crank pins 


The High-grade Engine at.a Low Price 


Built in the most modern and up-to-date plant in the world, devoted exclusively 
to the building of 2 cycle Marine Engines, guaranteed by a responsible firm. 
Made in |, 2, 3, and 4 cylinder sizes. 24 to 40 H.P. Write for catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 35 Leib Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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all-round house 


Tllus- 
trated book- 
let, “First Aid 
to the Injured,” 


Dept. N 

















Get the Genuine. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agnts 
78 Hudson Street, New York, 


MARCH WINDS 


se who acquire the good habit of 


relieve and in the nursery indispensable. 


Bind 
tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. 
where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


Sold only in orig 
inal sealed bot. 
tles— Never 
in bulk, 
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ere powerless to harm the skin and complexions of 


aily sa 


| the purest an 
| | Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 
The Standard for 60 Years 1 ij shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
Nothing else will so quick] 
a sprain as POND’S EXTRACT. 
the injured wrist. arm or anklein acotton ]- 


bandage and keep the bandage constantly 
moist with POND’S EXTRACT, 


POND’S EXTRACT is the greatest 
shold remedy ever 
produced and should be in every 
home ready for instant use, 


Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen's face is on the cover, it's genuine and a guaran- 
Sold every- 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 

















TOOTH PASTE 


Will Make Your Teeth 





OX-BLOOD | | Saataee 
TABLETS | | i 


ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 
DENTIFRICE 


\ 
100 Years in Use 


1d Sound 





Thin People 


















Cure for RHEUMATISM, NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION. 


The greatest fiesh producer of the age. 

Rounds out the figure and gives strength to the whole 
system, Creates new energy. Strengthens the nerves. 
Restores the healthy complexion of youth and 

life worth living. “Thin ople gain 10 pounds a 
month. Ox-Blood Tablets have been advertised in the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE for the last five years. Thou- 
sands have been cured by them. You have probably 
read this “ad” every month faring. that poy |and are 
still in poor health. We have heretofore given out 
free samples. Little is gained from using samples. 
We know that a full box will be of great benefit to any 
one who is in poor health cr who wishes to gain in 
flesh. On receipt of 5 cents in stamps we will send by 
mail in PLAIN SEALED CKAGE one regular 
sized $1.00 box of the tablets. This offeris only for the 
first box and to those who have never tried the tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 
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To be guided in 







— your choice of confectionery, 
/ look for the Necco Seal—the mark of 
| SC # tes '@) : goodness and wholesomeness. Over five hun- 
j dred different kinds of best confectionery are made 







and sold under this seal, which is placed on every 
box for your guidance and protection. The high 
ard of these five hundred varieties is fully represented by 


enor (Foeoiates 


a revelation of the confectioners art. Their many deli- 
cious flavors are daintily concealed by a coat of rich 

chocolate. The best assurance of the true whole- 

someness of Necco Sweets is that they conform 

toall the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
That you may be convinced of the fine quality 
Pt Uaioe Cogiatee aca efor enter 
Bull! order one amr Le packages in 
a some art box. Eiiher package 

sent postpaid. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 

SUMMER AND MELCHER STREETS, 


SWEETS 


_— 
y New England SS 
ConfectioneryCe 4 
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Mullins Advice to Boat Buyers 


Before you buy Any boat, built by Any manufacturer, selling at Any price, ask the following questions :— 
First—Is your hull guaranteed against puncture, and will you pay for repairing it if it should be punctured ? 
Second—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, open seams, and the necessity of calking? 
Third—Is your hull equipped with air-tight compartments, and guaranteed as safe as a life-boat? 

. Fourth—Will you guarantee Absolutely the speed of your various boats, and will you take them back and 

¥ refund the purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed? 

; Fifth—Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and material, commercially accurate, 

] perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability to run my engine, send a man to start it for me? 


= Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a life boat. The smooth, steel 
hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more dura- 
ble, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant in design and finishe 


Write For Our Large Illustrated Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO., Franklin St--et, Salem, Ohio. 
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Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 












No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill. in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 











VIENNA 


ArT PLATE See below how to secure these plates. 
























How to Secure a Plate 


Malt-Nuttfine is put up in cases of one 
dozen bottles and is sold by druggists 
and grocers. To secure one of the plates 
send 12 Tops of Red Metal Caps from 
Malt-Nutrine bottles, also 15c. in stamps 

+ or money to cover postage. Designate the 
plate you want by stating No. 1 or No. 2. 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. M 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ase’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing s/eep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 





No. 2 
VIENNA 
Art PLaTE 
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‘Wuicu Fioor Do You PREFER? 


If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is done in thousands 
of homes, offices, institutions, hotels, stores, schools, etc., by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER AND FINISHES 


Our improved method of finish- Write now for our descriptive 
ing all floors. Sanitary, simple matter which is interesting and 
and inexpensive. Skilled labor free. Address 
is not necessary. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 




























Racine Boats ==... _ 


They are the Pleasure Mediums of the World. You can see them at 
122 W, 84th St., New York 88 Deleware Ave., Camden 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago — 
182 Milk St.. Boston 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit $821 First Ave. S., Seattle 
YOU CAN HEAR THE TRUTH ABOUT THEM FROM 
Racine Boat Manufacturing Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


Write for Catalog. Five cents to cover return postage 




























I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
No matter where you live A what 
qos r occupation, 1 will teach you ¢ al 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of yourown, 
and ra you make big money at once. 


gen at ndenende dent mat for dite. 


able book and full 
rh Address leas — 


























| | Furnished by 


Magazine  scwunp uman 
| “ia COMPANY 


| New York and Chicago 


“The National Magazine’’ 
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Ayers 


has a peculiar piquancy, unique & 
flavor and zest that can only be in- 
terpreted by the palate. 
pared under the,personal supervision 
of Mrs. E. I. Alvord, whose skill and 
care in blending have brought this 
incomparable relish into such wide 


Virginia Corn Relish “*Ye Country 
Gentleman” Sugar Corn is used as 
the éase—a brand known as the most 


special farms, planted and picked to 


fection of lusciousness and then blended a with the other materials, the 
purest obtainable. It compares only with itself. For Meats, hot or 


Relish originated, .when jouthern kept open 
house. Contains many novel and. ‘leat pm 5 together with 


request without charge, 





VIRGINIA 


Corin 


It is pre- 





lemand. In making Alvord’s Old 


lelicious obtainable, grown on our 


old, Fish, Game, Oysters, Salads, Lettuce, etc., it is a table 
It lends life to good hospitality. 


VALUABLE RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE 
“The History ofa Famous eae 8 tells how this incomparable 





uggestions for borg mg relish. We will mail the klet on 
eg you the name of a dealer in your 
city who sells Alvord’ 4 Old Virginia Corn Relish. 
THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY, sagog— 32 Ny ILLINOIS 
Largest Canners of High Grade Corn in the W: 
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The lenses are optically perfect and 
are bent to conform with the curv- 
ature of the face, thus giving the 
wearer a wide range of vision. 


Globe Optical Co. 


Write for illustrated booklet describing our line of 


LOBE 


MOTOR. 


OGGLES 


L OB E are sold by leading 


Optical and Sporting Goods 
OGGLES 


Houses 
If your dealer does not carry them, write te us, 


Manufacturers and Importers 
03 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, a 











“It Talks!” 


A Great Physician says: ‘‘You don’t have 
to talk ORANGEINE. Your Perfect 
Formula talks to everybody who has any 
medical skill or medical sense.’’ 


Orangeine 


Acts quickly, 



































; n thoroughly, nor- 
Formula Since 1892: mally on ; 
A ilid. ¥ 4 
Soda Bi- Carb. ot oe 
Caffeine be rip 
Homeopathic Tritura- Headache 
tion of Mandrake, Neuralgia 
ns ean Indigestion 
er eee Brain Fag 
Total 5. Grs, Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 








25c Package FREE for Test 


hgpee seg ge is mailed anywhere on mae of price. 

P P 25e p 6 powders), 50c 

k: (15 powders), $1. 00 kage (35 powd We will 

mail, free, one 25c package, on receipt of request, with 

— of honest test, under suggestion of our direc- 
ons, 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















Let Me Quote You 
My Direct Prices 
on Split Hickory 


























Isave you money—30 to 
\ 50%—on a high-grade buggy. I 
make my | famous Split Hickory 
Buggies in my own factories 
and sell them direct to users on 
30 days’ free trial, guaranteed for two years, 

I do the largest ‘buggy: business in the world, selling 
direct to users, Every buggy I sell goes out on trial, 
subject to being returned at my expense, refunding 
every cent of money, if not satisfactory. 


Big 1907 Free Catalog 


Of Split Hickory Vehicles Now Ready - 


Bigger and better this year than ever before, It con- 
tains over 125 different styles, Prices 30 to 50% lower 
than you can buy a vehicle of as high quality else- 
where, We also offer a complete line of High-Grade 
Harness. This is my 1907 Split Hickory, Rubber-Tired 
Runabout. Has more exclusive pg than any 
other Runabout on the market—40% mo 
Will pe ipepee —, for catalogue? "Te only takes 
a postal and a minute o 
H.C. PHELPS, 


your time. Do it now 
President, 


_ I will ane it 
t 

y return mai The Obie C 

Mfg. Co., 


and quote i 
direct Ae 12 ya AVANT: ane “WV : Btation 19 


ORS IW i" oN ~ oe 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





[ Three lines $3.00. Additional lines $1.00 per line. Count nine words for a line. | 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—An Adjustable Simplex Typesetting Machine, com- 
plete with soo pounds of nine point type. Good. condition. 
Address, M. Stocks, 1063 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ogee Sie: LATHE FOR SALE.—Swings 0} inches, takes 25 in- 

ches between centers; complete with full set change gears to 
cut all size threads, 3 to 40 inches. Price only $41.00. Address, 
L. F. Grammes & Sons, Allentown, Pa. 











FOR SALE—Three Graphophones especially fitted for dictating in 
business offlices. Brand new. Never been used. Address 
“S”, 5 Saxton St., Dorchester, Mass. 





FOR SALE—As fine a I'ttle twenty-two foot launch as ever 
lowed the waters of Lake Superior. Built of steel. High 
s . Address Kirk L. Miles, Ashland, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE Chicago Typewriter. Regularly sold for $25. Have 
two on hand which we wi | sell at 20 per cent. discount. Ad- 
dress ““C,” National Magaziu:, Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE A good Safety Razor, regular price $1. Will send 
you one for exactly half price—if you order at once. Address 

“S,” 5 Saxton Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

FOR SALE Fishing Rods, Hooks, Lines, Fiies, etc. Anything 


you can wish in this line,—the very best. Tell us your wishes. 
We will Ty. you prices on reliable goods that will interest you. 
Address, M. F. Sullivan, 273 West Fifth Street, So. Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE, Razor Strops. The best razor strop you ever used. 
Fifty cents brings it. Address “A,” care National Maga- 
zine, Boston. Mass. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Twelve-room dwelling in Newton Highlands, Mass., 

one of the prettiest suburbs of Boston, In a delightful neigh- 
borhood. All modern conveniences and a beautiful site. Seven 
minutes from steam cars. Four minutes from three electric lines. 
Price $8,000. Address “B,” care National Magaziné, Boston. 














CASH for your real estate or business wherever located. 

want to sell, send description and price. If you want to buy, 
send for our monthly. Northwestern Business Agency, 354 Bank 
of Commerce Buildirig, Minneapolis, Minn. 


If you 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. WANTED to represent old established Mail Order 
House. Over one thousand ae oes sporniios. From 

$5 to $10 per day easily made, cost — = outfit 

George A. Parker, Dept. 12, 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE for the National Maga- 
zine and the great book Heart Throbs. Address, National 
Magazine, Boston, Mass. 











AGENTS make big money selling our new sign letters for office 
windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Anyone can put 

them on. Write today for a free sample and full particulars, 

Metallic Sign Letter Co., 69 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


PREMIUMS for new subscribers to the National Magazine. 
Address Premium Department for particulars. 








WANTED.—Agents to sell ‘‘Heart Throbs.” Address Chap- 
ple Publishing Co., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE CLEANING 


FOR SALE—Portable Compressed Air House Cleaning Wagons 
and Machinery sold to responsible parties to operate in cities 
of from five thousand inhabitants upward. Each Portable Clean- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from $50.00 to $70.00 per day, 
at a cost of about $8.00 per day. Capital required from $2,000.00 
upward. Stationary Residential Plants also from $450.00 upward. 
Over 100 companies operating our system. We are the pioneers 
in the business, and will ee ees infringers. State refer- 
ences. Address: General Compressed 
4424 Olive Street, St. rat Mo. 


READY-MADE BOMeS. $300 to $600 pew. Wholesale 


fruit. 1oo hens pay $150 clear in eggs. Five acres enough. 
B. MARKS, Box 7 Galt., California. 


A FEW DOLLARS will start a prosperous mail order business; 
we furnish caialom and everything necessary; iy our easy 
method -failute im’ le. Catalogue and particulars 
MILBURN-HICKS CO., 716 Pontiac Bldg., CHICAGO. 


LADY SEWERS to make up shields at home; $10 per 100; can 

. .make two an hour; work sent prepaid to reliable women; 
send reply envelope for full information to Universal Remedy Co., 
Desk F, Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








> 














OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA—There’s: independence and 

money in the rich soil of Western Canada. Write for our free 
book No. 6, ‘‘ The Home-Builders,” about lands.atid-profits in the 
Great Canadian Wheat Region. Prices low—terms easy. Sas- 
katchewan Realty and Improvement Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


FREIGHT SHIPPING 


REDUCED RATES on Shipments of Household Goods to and 

from the West in through cars. Bekins Special Warelouses 

in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland. Write for rates and 

maps of above cities free. Bekins Household Shipping Company, 
95-1 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 








BUILDING MATERIALS 


CONCRETE vor factories pay handsome profits everywhere. 


We furnish the ent. Write us f rticulars. 
PETTYJOHN Oo wiles 
628 N. ok St. . Terre Haute, Indiana 


FOR THE HAIR 


OUR Lhe pap Sod CAP used a few minutes each day draws the 

blood to the scalp, causing free and normal circulation, stimu- 
lates the hair to a new healthy growth. Sent on trial under guar- 
antee. Write for free particulars. Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 
618 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 














TYPEWRITERS 


REMINGTON, writing two colors; Densmore, Franklin and i 
ett, $15.00 each. Calligraph $10.00. Other bargains. V - 
for ill. catalogue No.1 Eagle Typewriter Co. 233 Broadway, N 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER $25. Only real typewriter at low 
cost. Combines Universal Keyboard; strong manifolding, 
mimeograph stencil, cutting, visible writing, interchangeable type, 
ints from rib Imperfect. alignment impossible. Will stand 
rdest wear; practically accident proof. Agents wanted. Write 
Postal Typewriter Co., Dept. 28, Norwalk, Connecticut. 











FOR SALE Absolutely new typewriter, right from owngy never 
opened, the light-running Fox. Will be sold cheap. Address 
*G,” 137 Tonowanda Street, Dorchester, Mass. 





Don’t fail ta mention “Tha National Magazine” when sheen to advertisers. 


BOOKS 


CHEER: By C. J. Wayne.—Mr. Carnegie offers $200,000,000 for 

ten years’ lease of life.—Cheer tells how health may be retained 
or restored and ten ons added to life. Most surprising book of 
the new century. id 25 cents, 5 copies $1.00. Charles 
Publishing Company, othe Hi Indiana. 


FOR SALE Latest Books. What book do you want? We can 
save you money. “Bookseller,” care National Magazine. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
FOR READERS and lovers of good books. Save publishers’ big 
profits for yourself. My plan puts the books in your home 


at once, and lets the money you pay for them earn future profits 
for you forevermore. Write at once. 


A.A} B. GILBER 
Wabash and Jackson S Ie 











Chicago, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





| Three lines $3.00. Additional lines $1.00 per line. 


Count nine words for a line. 














BREAKFAST FOODS 


ARCHITECTS’ PLANS 





SOMETHING NEW FOR BREAKFAST—Alexander’ 's pork 

scrapple is the result of fifty years’ of experience, and is dis- 
tinctly a rng grog oduct. bi will send ‘. trial nel of 
seven pounds for $1.25, all express charges prepaid, anywhere in 
the U.S. east of Denver, Colo. Booklet on request. E. W. Alex- 
ander, 21 South Third St., Oxford, Penn. 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish made for 

floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle ; will not scratch 
or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for free booklet. For sale 
by dealers in Paints, Hardware and House Furnishings. The But- 
cher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


POSTAL CARDS ~- 


1,000 POST CARDS $6.00; 500-$4.00; made to order from any 

Photo or Print with one’ imprint on each as publisher. Work- 
manship guaranteed oods delivered within 10 days. Rich 
Photo Process Co., Dept. B, 28 East 23rd St., New York. 


MUSICAL 


WHY NOT BECOME A SINGER, earn a large ‘salary and 
move in the best society? It won’t take you ae if you use 
a Self Voice Placer, a mechanical device for vocal student: 
stal card we. full se gee Palisade Inventions 
60, N4, W wken, N. J 


OLD SONGS WANTED.— For particulars, see article : the 
Publisher’s Department in the National Magazine. 


PREMIUMS for new subscribers to the National Magazine. 
Address Premium Department for particulars. 


PATENTS 





























CONCRETE BLOCK HOUSES costing from $600 to $2500, 

Sample plans ftee. Plans and complete specifications for the 
finest cement houses ever built $5 to $25. Jens C. Petersen, Li- 
censed Architect, 700 State Bank Bldg., Traverse City, Michigan, 


FOR THE HOME 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs $3.50 
Sent to Your Home by Express, Prepaid 
Made to cover the entire floor. Beautiful and attractive patterns. 
Made in all colors. Easily kept clean and warranted to wear. 
Woven in one piece. Both sides can be used. Sold direct, at one 
profit. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for free catal showin, ng soods | in aed colors. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 83 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 100-110 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle 

Creek, Michigan, prepares students to make art both a means 
of money-making and an accomplishment. The very best cor- 
respondence school of art. 1907 Year Book free. 


LE AR TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 
a 2 on bee 8 wale 8 ee We are 

















demand for telegraph 
bookkeepers a Pe thane hers. No qharge for ee 
until position is non ot Write today for 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
556 [Institute Building, - ENeTTOT ES 





am book er yg beac rd on request. Beeler 
) ‘atent rade k La 
Baltic Bldg. y Washington, D. C ihe eeadic 


MUSIC 
SONG-POEMS fri cuccd and ener ety 


popul: 
written or perfected. Send Mss. for examination. to pyright secured 
in your name. Popular Musie Pub. Co., 858 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago 


Sy POEMS WAnTeD also Musica 
es = y Royalty, Publish 


Music FREE of cna: eS and Arrange 














ula rize, 
e. Established 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO... 206 ohn ScD: 


SONG POEMS, all kinds wanted. Send me yours at once. I will 
write the music, secure copyright and publication. I eg 

fortunes for others and can aid you. My songs “A Little Bo 

Blue,” ‘“*Coon, Coon” and aes others pecs tremendous its. 





Booklet t free 
RAYMOND BROWNE, sor Meme St., New York 


by 4 Poems may be worth Thousands 
Dollars*® Send them to us for the 
muse, sc no offer before reading 
o 





Song and Money. It is free 
WRITERS " Saree MUSIC oo 


265 Star Bldg. 


senv our SONG POEMS 10 me 


I will write the music ang a to Big N. Y. Publishers. I 
made a fortune wri! writing so my experience will aid you. My 
songs ** Blue Bell’ a \<Way Down In My Heart’’ 
achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for Free Booklet. 


EDWARD MADDEN, 82 Madden Blidg., New York. 





GOING WEST? 


Reduced rates and throu ugh cars for household goods to and 
from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast points, 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


510-215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 29 Broadway, New York City, 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia. San Francisco, Los Angeles. 





LIBERAL COMMISSIONS paid for lists of subscribers to the 
National Magazine. Address, Circulation Department for 
particulars. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions 
that draw the broken parts together and 
binds them as you Would a broken limb. 
It absolutely holds firmly and comfort- 
of and never slips, always light and 

and conforms to every movement 
of the body without chafing or hurting. 
I make it to your measure and send it to 
you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded and I have put my 
price so low that anybody, rich or poor, 
can buy it. Remember I make it to 
ur order—send it to you—you wear 
it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you 
send it back to me and I will refund your money. . The banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do 
business—always absolutely on the square, and I am selling thou- 
sands of people this way for the past five years. Remember I use 
no salves, no ess, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a straight 
business deal! at a reasonable price. 



















Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers, 


C. E. Brooks, 3594 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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Oo 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


It is thoughtful discrimination by travelers 
who recognize the best that makes this 
luxurious train the one chosen route 


To California 


No train surpasses it in comfort and safety — 
no traveling convenience ever conceived that 
is not found here at its highest development. 

With its electric lighting throughout, its com- 
modious observation parlor, its perfect sleeping 
and dining service, The Overland Limited offers 
every requisite to ideal travel. 

From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 p.m. 
daily. Tourist sleepers at 10.25 P.M. For 
information and literature address 

F. A. MILLER, G.P.A., Chicago; or 
W.S. HOWELL, G.E.A.,381 Broadway, New York 


Don’t fail to mention ‘‘The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers, 
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A PORTFOLIO 


deh Containing Twelve 


“2 Beautiful! 
Bewitching! 
Graceful! . 


PICTURES 


together with our Art 
Catalog containing illus- 
trations of 300 master- 
gone upon receipt of 

tamps, currency or money or- 
der). One picture on asheet, 7x10 
inches, hand proofed on Artist’s 
Paper, ready to frame or passe- 
partout. New Sepia Tints, retain- 
ing all the warmth and beauty 
of the original paintings. Weare 
the publishers of the largest line 
of Den Pictures in the world. 


FREE A pen and ink reproduction en- 

titled ‘‘The First Monday,’’ (or 

Mother Eve’s Washing on the Line) given 

free with each order placed NOW. This 
icture alone sells at all art stores for 25c. 
t’s the best ever. Order today 


Money cheerfully refunded tf 













WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


The Name is 


a on every 
a Aut 
CUSHION 


CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


fempie pais, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ed on receipt of price. 















EVERY GEO. FROST CO., Makers not satisfied. 
ole ANTED )) Boston, Mass., U.S.A, White City Art Co. 











356 Dearbon St. Chicago 


HERE’S a reason why sete Socks 

are recognized universally as the 

Standard! Why they positively wear 

longer than other socks, and why they are 
so frequently imitated. 


Vawitne- Socks 


are honestly made and sold at an honest 
‘ price. On the market for nearly thirty 
| years, during which time our trade-mark has 
been stamped on the toe, a guarantee of 
stocking goodness which we stand back of. 
Pure dyes are used, and selected yarns, which we spin ourselves, are in part responsible for their dura- 
bility, plus the fact that they are shaped in the knitting and not stretched over forms. This means 
ease and freedom over the instep, and no drawing at the heel. A pair of of%aetet Socks once worn 
will convince you of the difference, and they cost you no more than the other kind with a seam in the heel. 


STYLE 2sW A medium heavy weight cotton stocking designed for winter wear, SOLD BY 


has fast black uppers with an undyed natural combed Egyptian 


double sole. e DEALERS 


25 cents per pair or 6 rer for $1.50, delivery charges paid to 
any part of U. S. upon receipt of price. 


When you order direct, state size 
st hole lot of d t to ha 
Our free catalogue 32 ree ee et ae Benactaly oleae 
and replete with styles, prices, hy pr chad Your name on a postal will bring it. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 48 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’’ when writing to advertisers. 


bums ALWAYS EASY 
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(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 

Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 

Confidence can be placed in a remedy 


which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are as- 
sured at once. Creselene fe @ Seon te 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 














. Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist. or from us. 
toc. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada. 














Mothers! ~ 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take 


no other Kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. a 














the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


— 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
and all Metals. For cleansing and restoring Paint 


It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Blacking and all impurities from the 

hands, it is nequnilel. leaving the skin soft, white 

andsmooth BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 

Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 

















Dr.MiLES” 
Anti Pain Pills 


Cure HEADACH 


And all Pain. 





25 DosES 
25 CENTS. 


s Adil 


“yi ONEOR TW 


Of These Little Tablets 
AnD THE PAIN Is GONE 


TAKE 








MILES MEDICAL CO., 





_ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Elkhart, Ind. 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’ when writing to advertisers. 
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Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
One Week at OUR i 


Your Money Refunded if it Fails to Give Relief. 


SPRAY AND O 


' We guarantee that DR 


Cocaine, no Morphine, nor any other injurious drug, 


ARRH SNUFEI 
H 


NOT ACCOMPI H TH 


MARSHALL'S CATARRH SNUFF contains 


aod conforms strictly 


7 
to the Pure Food and Drug’ s Act of June 30, 1906. 


This time-tric 


Over 70 Years 


Success. 


Sign. date and leave with your druggist thec 
of Dr CATARRA SNt if 
pon return 


Dri 


MARSHALL'S 


C. KEITH, 


Price 25 cents. 


OUR OFFER. 


hen purchasing a bottle 


Pieper. » 964 Society for Savings, Cc lovaall oO. 












CONSTIPATION] 


Biliousness Nr"; Headaches 


To correct these ailments requires a thorough cleans- 
ing and regulating of the bowels. Noth ing will do this 
so well and effectively as Stewart’s Fruit-Vigor. 
It is Nature’s best laxative and tonic, a concentrated 
product of ripe fruits. It is pleasant to take and acts in 
a mild, yet positive manner, without any griping or 
after-effects. It purifies the blood, clears the complexion, 
strengthens the nerves and brain, and tones up the whole 
system. We guarantee Stewart’s Fruit-Vigor to be 


form strictly to the U. 8. Pure 


La’ 
promptly return your money if it will not do all we claim. 
ge only Se per full 8 box, or ee boxes gt $1, phar ag 


Stewart Food Co., 1327 Security Bidg.. | Chicago, 
a! ORG SLES MEO S RARE PANNA 2 RN RRL A ES 











Coaching Thru British Isles 


Send for ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY pre 
map giving full particulars of JACOBS’ ideal 1 
vacation tour, making a specialty of COACHI C. 
Portions of the Continent included. Inclusive cost 
$180.00 up. Service strictly right throughout. 


CHARLES W. JACOBS, Tourist Agt.. Rock Valley,lowa 


MOTHER CRAY’S 
SWEET POWDERS 
FOR CHILDREN, 


A Certain Cure for Weneritness, Cs 
Stomach 











p Col 
the ublic. They Never 
a ip Child Suid. gi a Sample mailed FRE dress 
Now York Oity. for sample, A, S. Olmsted, Le Roy. N. Y- 





jaggy fitted with @ regular Auto Top. The material is automobile 
cravenette cloth, just like the $150.00 sops = onemehins, Large lights 
fin back and side curtains. This $50.00 bu: the biggest bargain of 
season. Our free catalog fully decaribes + Sag tells about the advan- 
tages of our “‘Auto Tops” and illustrates and describes our com- 
plete line of 150 styles of vehicles and 100 styles of Harness. 
oIREoT To you Ay gon dang hah arena 


AaB 


cart oS. 





BIG MONEY 


FOR AGENTS 


CASH COMMISSIONS FOR SPARE TIME 


—ASK FOR— 


““MY CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE ”’ 


Free Copy if you want inside facts on mining investments. 
All of my agents are making big money; you can do the same 
thing. y mining stocks are winner: —the best, and my me 
selling plan of co-operation is a proved success. I bay need 

a few more good hustlers. Write today and I will refer you to 
my, closest office. I will the right men to the limit. 
divide profits with you. 


I. W. DUMM, Financial Agent, 
Address first communication to Main Office. 
282 Shukert Building, Dept.D, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
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~ Canadian Pacific Railway 


Special round trip rates to the 


Pacific Coast 


During April, May, June, July 


on certain dates to be announced. 


The FINEST SCENERY on the AMERICAN CONTINENT 











BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL, BANFF, ALBA. 


TICKETS to ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, PACIFIC 
COAST, CHINA, JAPAN, INDIA, AROUND-THE-WORLD 


OPERATING SLEEPING, DINING AND PARLOR CARS 
HOTELS, LAKE AND OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 








Rates, Tickets and Descriptive Pamphlets at Boston Office 


362 Washington Street 


F. R, PERRY, District Passenger Agent 


Don’t fail to mention “The National Magazine’? when writing to advertisers. 
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——AN ADMIRABLE—— 


PIANO 


There is an exquisite pleasure in possess- 
ing an Emerson PrANo. It’s external 
beauty is such a notable feature that its pres- 
ence is an adornment to a home of culture 
and good taste. 


But the sweetly brilliant tone of an 
Emerson Piano is so soul responsive, so soul 
affinitive, that words but faintly express and 
explain its interpretative power. For fifty- 


eight years the Emerson’s merit has not been 
surpassed by any piano in the world. 





No. 32, as illustrated, represents a plain 
but highly finished model and one obtainable 


at a reasonable price. 


If you, in real earnest, desire to obtain 
a truly high-class piano at a moderate price, 
do not fail to write now for our Catalogue of 
Upright Styles and our New Short Grand. 





Emerson Piano Company 
120 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 


WEST TEXAS 
“Land of Opportunities” 











THE OLD RELIABLE 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions” 











An Ideal Climate 


WRITE 


E, P. TURNER, Gen. Pass. Agent 
DALLAS, TEXAS } 
FOR DESORIPTIVE LITERATURE 








a = emcee , 








THE DIvINE ADVENTURE 


BY 


BENJAMIN FAY MILLS 


A simple, complete, fascination statement of principles 
with many interesting illustrations 





Cloth, 50 cents: Paper, 25 cents. By mail, 5 cents extra 


THE FELLOWSHIP PUBLISHING CO. 
420 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





N.B. Send $1 at the same time for a year’s i to 
FELLOWsHIP, a monthly magazine edited by Mr. Mills, or 
10 cents for a sample copy. 














Washing Floors 


Is a Tiresome Task 
unless you have ® 


White 
Mop Wringer 
to save your back and 
hands from the dread- 
ful strains. The 

squeezes 
ALL the dirty water out of the mop by 
pressing down the handle. Price, family 
size, $1 50. 


A PREMIUM 


for only two new subscribers at $1.00 
or given with a year’s renewal sub- 
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scription for $2.00. 


The National Magazine 
Dept. F. Boston, Mass. 
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A CHANCE T0 MAKE Money 











w* want Agents, Managers, Men and Women, to sell the 


& r) 
_menderia ae Bd henge Agente mate $78 Typhoid Ip hth er | ad Tuberculosis 


ey given away neg yh sales. Your customers send you to friends. 


1M mak Sold ; : : 
shave i in prod Afoneym experience protaerye Wile eae Le are germ diseases of malignant character. Such 
teeter wad cating én Dept. ss, Cincinnati, O. germs, as well as similar bacteria of contagious 








and non-contagious diseases, can be effectually 


Tr ell i Ss ik om at O destroyed by using the powerful a 


> 
Grows 15 feet high. Each plant bears from 1,500 to 2,000 5 CABOT S 
tomatoes. One vine will supply an entire family all summer. > 


The most wonderful Tomato in the world. Photo of my ee d 
oo hag Lato full directions for eight 2-cent - Ue J) 
uy: 
a 


Mrs. "Frank Ho Holt, 95 Military Park, Ft. ee 

















A teaspoonful to each two quarts of water will thoroughly 
disinfect sinks, closets and sick-rooms, and can 


95 Calling Cards for 10c. upon as an effective house cleaner from cellar to garret. 





Antiseptic. we gf ce is non-poisonous, 


$0 for 20 panne too for 40 cents. Perfect style, best d is a valuable addition to the 











Quality, correct sizes for women or men. Street bath, and a relieving application for cuts, burns, sore 

address line, 10 cents additional for each 25. med wai ama) apni : ene 

AMERICAN ENGRAVURE CO, 60 Devonshire St., Boston To facilitate destribution, roc. and asc. packages will be 
sent prepaid (from Boston). 











Sold in New York by Acker Merrall & wane _ 
‘Sell Mea Song- Iwill pay 100000 | | Fein. De: Gees Beans Phdedeipic! 


FOR GOOD OLD Waterhouse & Price Co., San Francisco. 


PEAKT SONGS || se ccsinsocrcon ceatninre 
AVORITE MELODIES No.1 Haymarket Square, Boston 





































(=) Leading Photographers =] 











We not only do fine photographic work, but also make 


LARGE PORTRAITS IN WATER COLORS, SEPIA AND _ INK, 
MINIATURES ON IVORY AND PORCELAIN 








And can furnish elegant Frames for pictures. 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF FRAMES IS THE BEST TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE 








at West Street~ —.—. aerioes 
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There is an atmosphere of refinement in the possession of 


MAGDA_ TOILET: CREAM 


the use of which not only develops physical beauty, but by its refining 
external influences assists in the-development of * that enduring beauty 
which comes from.within. ; Re ts 1S at 

When you come to know it intimately you will wonder how you got 
along without it, whether throtigh ignorance -of its -existence, neglect, or 
interest in. others. oe cc Se DNL “ 


af ri Pe Mir as al oH ; 

One feels instinctively that it was: made to please a pretty, capricious 
woman —it leaves in the mind an impression of daintiness and elegance, 
sweet with the delicious purity of the morning. 


tn pots at.a half-dollar | Tubes at a quarter 
Pound Cans at 75 cents 
J, At the busy shops everywhere 












* CREATED AND MADE BY 


C. J. COUNTIE & CO., TOILET SPECIALISTS 
Rare ki te 
BOSTON MONTREAL LONDON’ SYDNEY 
FRANKFOPT JOHANNESBURG 
Write to our Boston Office for free sample and booklet 











Six Months Free |/ , 
THE INVESTMENT HERALD Letters Copied Instantly 


Leading mining, financial and investment magazine, containing 
up-to-date information on mining, oil and other money making 
industries. ; : 

It gives latest news from the great Nevada camps. It describes 
the principal companies and the best dividend paying stocks. 

It also describes a wonderfully successful system whereby heavy 
speculative profits may be quickly and easily made on absolutely 
safe investments. A : 

It will also procure for inquirers free, independent, unbiased, 





reliable reports on all companies. ; F 
If you have made or contemplate making any investments of any 
kind, write for it at once without fail. . 
A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 17, 80 Wall St., New York. 











A Stag Handled Knife 























iv iptt twenty- itional. ‘If it does not do your Copying QUICKER, CHEAPER 
a gh ie Feehan =e nee conte OA and BETTER than any ot er method you have ever seen 
ee aes : after you have tried it for 10 days, send it back at our 
This rigs | is pony it s wean net grade x every expense. 
respect. Stag horn handles, German silver bolsters and name ‘ 
plates brass aned end wae blades a very highest grade Eng- Write for circulars and specimens of copying. 
ish cutlery steel. S g as can made. HE RO PRESS M * 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON, MASS. T ro FG.C0., Dept. A, Marion, Ind. 
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People Tell 
of Cures 


Wonderful Discovery 


Any case of itching, bleed- 
ing, protruding piles can be 
cured with that healing liquid, 
X-Zalia. It makes no differ- 
ence how bad the case is or 
ef how long standing. One 
man suffered so from piles he 
was tempted to take morphine 
to get relief and sleep, but 
X-Zalia cured him. Another 
suffered for over 7 years with 
piles, which bled profusely 
every day, and yet he cured 
himself with X-Zalia. An- 
other had 3 tumors as big as 
hens’ eggs—but he got perma- 
nent relief from this liquid. 
Still another could not sit 
down the pain was so great, 
and yet X-Zalia completely 
eured him. 

These instances are true 
because their letters are on 
file at the Boston office of the 
X-Zalia Corp’n. This liquid 
is easy to use and the relief 
is quick. You simply wet the 
sores with it. It soothes in- 
stead of smarts—which means 
no pain—no danger— or 
interference from work. 
Every druggist sells X-Zalia 
or can get it for you. Go to 
him. If he starts to argue 
about something else being 
just as good—refuse. to buy 
from him— but instead send 
your 50 cts. to the 
X-Zalia Corp’n, 55-57 
Batterymarch S8t., Boston, 
and they will promptly send 
you a bottle of this wonder- 
ful healing liquid. 
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i Exhausted or Debilitated 
ERVOUSNES : ra fous pie Any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 


(D. J. F. CHURCHILL’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, or Codeine. 

The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested Ee by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effec- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches thé root of the ailment. 
Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest i ents that money can buy and science produce; there- 
fore we cannot offer free samples. 3 


Prices Oy sented mal, No Humbug, C.0.D., or Treatment Scheme 


RSO Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Ma: ese for liver and kidney com- 
PE NAL OPINIONS ’ plaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send 
me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it the regular channels. I am confident it is just what 1 
have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the poe. 
¥ 4 Yours sincerely, Dr. T J. WEST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill forNervous Debility -ADOLPH BEHRE, M. ®., Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatise) Winchester & Co., Chemists, 632 Beekman Bldg., New York. **t3}:** 


[aN 
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CAMP MATTRESS YACHT MATTRESS 


REST ON AIR 


MATTRESSES and 
CUS HION §$ 








THE LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, AND 
MOST LUXURIANT IN THE WORLD. 
Before you go into the open or equip your Yacht, Boat or 
Canoe, why not ask your dealer to show you these goods? 
200 of the LEADING DEALERS SELL THEM 





YWOPART HOUSE MATTRESS. 














Barbers’ An Award for only Two 
Clippers New Subscribers 


These Clippers are made by manufacturers 
of widely celebrated reputation, and are offered for the first 
time as an award for Only Two New Subscribers. They are so handy for 
trimming one’s beard, or the hair on sides of neck, that every family would 
be able to save many times their value by having them at hand. Made 
of finest oil-tempered steel and adjusted so as to cut very close to the skin. 



















Sold at the Special Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


Address: Premium Department, 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass, 





Send rg cents for packing and 
postage when earned as an award, 
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Are You Fond 


If you’re not it must be because you 
never tried Squire’s Frankfort Sau- 
sage — German Style. No other 
approaches this famous brand, either in 
.quality or flavor. Made only from the 
best of fresh meat, absolutely without 
coloring matter, and having the charac- 
teristic German Frankfort flavor. 


TRY THEM ROASTED 

The most common way of cooking 
Frankforts is by boiling: For a change 
try roasting. Just put them in a hot 
oven for from twenty to thirty minutes. 
They’re delicious! 


Squire’s Frankfort Sausage, like 
our other sausage, are put up in packages, 
1-Ib. to the package. This makes identi- 





of Frankforts ? 


fication easy, each package bearing the 
label shown above, printed in réd and 
green. It also insures cleanliness. The 
sausage are double wrapped, and sealed 
before leaving our hands. They should 
reach you with seals unbroken. The 


jadvantage from a sanitary standpoint is 


obvious. 
THE PURE FOOD LAW 

In the manufacture of our widely known 
products we strictly comply with every re- 
quirement of the Pure Food Law. In fact 
for many years our establishment has been 
regarded as.a model of its kind. 

We extend to you a cordial invitation to visit 
and inspect our immense plant at East Cambridge 
whenever convenient. It is “Ome of the Sights of 


Boston.’ Take an East Cambridge car at the North 
Station—get off at 7th St. 


Joun P. Soure & Company 
Boston, Mass. : 


Don’t fail to mention “‘The National. Magazine’’ when writing to advertiserg 
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ATURE seldom reaches perfection without the aid of well directed 


intelligence. As in Nature so in mankind we see but few 

enjoying robust health without giving especial care and attention to diet, 
hygiene, etc. The rapidly growing child, the adult with nerve-racking work” 
and worries, and especially persons weakened by coughs, colds, bronchial 
or pulmonary affections meed a tonic to repair and invigorate the 
system. 

Everyone knows that cod liver.oil is Nature’s greatest tonic and remedy 
par excellence for building up new strength and giving vitality to the human 
system. . 





2 OR’S IMPROVED COMPOUND 
a J COD LIVER OIL 
AND PHOSPHATES OF LIME AND SODA / $& . 


is prepared in such a way as to render it palatable and easy to 
take. We add a little quinine to stimulate the spoatite, and other 


ingredients to increase its efficiency. Cod liver oil contains 
: Phosphorus, Iodine, Bromium and other fat-producing elements 
so essential and desirable for building up a delicate or weakened system. 
In cases of rheumatism, lumbago, contracted muscles, stiffness of joints, etc., 
relief and often complete cure can be secured by the nourishing, invigorating influence 
of Wilbor’s Improved Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Phosphates of Lime and 


a. 
Guaranteed under Pure Food and Drug Act of June 30, 1906. Serial No. 2589. 


Your Druggist will supply your wants if = refuse substitutes. Wilbor’s 
(established in 1852) is the old and reliable Cod Liver Oil. 


Distributed by EDWARD G. BOSSOM, Successor to Alexander B. Wilbor 


















Boston, Mass. 
j The Southwest is 
' the land of possi- 
Ls bilities. The op- 


portunities for men 
of average means are brighter here than elsewhere 
— you can get more for your labor or your invest- 
ment. The country is settling up. If you purchase 
land now you will soon see grow up around youa 
w@/3/ community of prosperous, energetic men, who like 

“ yourself have seen the brighter possibilities of the 
: Southwest, and have taken advantage of them. 


LAND IS CHEAP NOW: 


i e 
but it is increasing in value every day. The man who 


jomegntne ae buys now can be independent in a few years and have 
‘ a debt-free home. . The opportune time is now while the 
2 land is cheap. % 


Twenty acres of this fertile land will produce more 

x than 50 acres in other sections As many as three crops 
can be raised in one season. Plowing and planting goes 

> on practically the year around. The uniform temperature 

< is a potent factor in the productiveness of this section. 



















Wheat, corn, alfalfa, oats, cotton—almost anything can be - 
raised. In Southwest Texas vegetables can be placed on the 
market three weeks in advance of those of any other section. 





Why not investigate the possibilities of this wonderful land? ‘Take a trip in the next exctifsion and 
/ see for yourself. Write me today for full information and ask for a copy of ‘‘ The Coming Country.” 


‘ oe ag W S ST GEQ GE General Passenger Agent, M. K. & T. Railway 

‘ — j e e e R 9 Wainwright Building - - St, Louis, Mo, 
Your nearest railway agent will quote you the rates, 

Don’t fail to mention ‘“‘The National Magazine” when writing to advertisers. 
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THE 
SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW 


OF THE 


New England Fish and Game Association 


TO BE HELD IN 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON 
March 30 to April 13, 1907 








Government Loan Exhibit of beautiful tranparencies 
showing tree culture and forest growth 


Biograph pictures of logging, fishing and hunting 
Collections of live game and birds 


Fly-casting tournament 


Lectures 














R. E. FOLLETT, Manager, Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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> °300072°10000 


A YEAR iNTHE| 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS 


We will teach ee by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 
and Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest Cqropeneiirs real estate and brokerage 
company in America. 
presentatives are making $3 000 to $10,000 a year a any 

invistanent of capital. Exvellent opportunities —_ m to ¥ By 
our system you can make money in afew weeks without tetortorlag 
with your present occupation. 

A thorough Commercial —_ ‘aaa free to each Representative. 

Write for 62 page book f 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 512 Reaper Bik., Chicago 


All Makes of Typewriters 
Less Than alf Price 


While our great factory 
clearing sale lasts we offer 
1500 slightly used type- 
writers—better than 
nmew—at a mere fraction 
oftheir value. Shipped 
on approval anywhere 
in the U. S. subject to 
examination. 

rooo new Visible Sholes 
_ machines, built to sell for 

$95—our ee while they 
20 to 7s = 4% mle ay , ween 

makes, te) 

4 t ° fe We rent all makes © 


50 
. Send for big free oc: 
Vrite today before sale closes. 


1283 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago LA 

























Remin 
Smith 
Caligrai 
chines for $3.a month and us; 
list of rare ba 
ROCKWELL-BARNES ‘co., 


remiers 
ma- 








BOOK 
THAT 
MAKES 
A BOY 
FEEL 
LIKE 
DOING 
HIS 
BEST 


st 





0 Aes 


sik of Cheery Counsel 


For Boys of all a es and stations. Parents and teachers 
should send for this book for their boys. Every page 
glows with purpose and inspiration. 


““WanTtED—The world wants boys today, 
And it offers them all it has to pay. 


* * * * 
Boys who will guide the plow and pen; 
Boys who will shape the ways of men.” 
Tastefully printed Cloth bound, Decorated 
Postpaid, $1.25. 
Given for two new subscribers and 1§ cents. 


National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


cover. 











HAIR ON 


FACE 
NECK 


VN D 
ARMS 


it GA oe | 


Protea on cpg a hy gga 
on the mn was 
rene F that the hair was “s 

new discovery MODENE. 
Bat works . results. A) yf 

y magic. 
application wil remove it, the heavy growth, 

lor growth on moles, may require two or more — 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when appl: 
orever a: 

Modene supercedes Electrolysis. 
Used ople of wiceg and recommended by all who have 

naa ed its merits. * 

Modene sent by Bey < safety-mailing cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of ¢ $1 1.00 per bottle. Send money by 
letter, with your full addres w written plainly. Pos 
stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 213, ineinnett, Ohio 


We offer $1,000 for he Fallercer or 7 Slightest Injury. 


‘Se 
>t 
Sy y 














Stove Polish 








Ask 
dealer 


for it 

is Guaranteed to go twice as far as paste 
or liquid polishes. X-Ray gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 
DOES NOT BURN OFF. FREE PLE, Address Dept. 72 


Lamont, Corliss & Co,, Agts., 78 Hudson Street, New York 































Our Popular Jack Knife 


a AK for police ee and 10 cents additional; or 


A — desirable ar ie all round use. Handsome Cocobola 


handle By German silver bolsters and shield. Bey 
with brass. Lame and small blades of highest grade English 
cutlery steel. arranted free from flaws and Sacendloor g for 
keen cutting. 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Quaker Qats. 


Quaker Oats, the best and most generally eaten 
oatmeal in the world, established a standard of 
perfection in foods; the Quaker Quality standard, 
It is sold at the same price as the inferior brands, 

Large packages 10 cts. 


QuakerRice 


(Puffed) 
‘Quaker Rice is an ideal, ready-to-eat breakfast food, It is 
selected rice, perfectly cooked and nicely browned. V: 
strengthening and delicious to the taste ( 
most—it is Quaker Quality. 10 cts. a package. . 


Quaker Com 


Unless you've eaten Quaker Corn Meal you don’t know the great superiority 
of one kind over another. The eye sees the difference; and the palate and 

digestion call for Quaker Corn Meal after the first time, . * 
3 lb. packages 10 cts. £ sts 


(roc. Price not effective in extreme South an est.) 


The Quaker Oats Gmpary 


Don’t fail to menfion ‘The Nationa] Magazine” when writing_to. advertiserg, 


























(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Goodness, wholesomeness and purity are qualities 
that make the name Libby the standard for excellence 
* in appetizing food products. 


Libby s Bakied Beans 


afe prepared in the spotless Libby kitchens by the famous Libby 
- method that retains all of the nutritious food value of the choicest ~ 
beans, while giving them the most delicious flavor. 

You can depend upon Libby’s Baked Beans always being 
the same, as appetizing in appearance’ as’ they are delicious to 
the taste. ‘ye 


Ask your grocer for Libby’s, 
and insist upon getting Libby’s 
', The new 84-page booklet, “‘ How to Make Good Things 
to Eat,” gives: many delightful recipes for luncheons, dinners 


and evening spreads, that every housewife: will appreciate. 
It is sent free on request. 


\. Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago. 
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